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DARIUS  THE  MEDE 

It  is  about  six  years  since  my  first  volume  of  Studies  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  was  published ;  and  now  that  the  second 
volume  is  about  to  appear,  it  seems  like  an  opportune  time 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  reviewers  of  the 
first.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  criticisms  was  one  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kemper  Fullerton  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  my  alma 
mater,  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  for  October  1918.  Had  Professor  Fullerton’s  criticism 
been  confined  to  myself,  I  would  have  forever  held  my 
peace ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  merely  the  occasion  for  a  violent 
onslaught  on  the  veracity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  at  length  to  his  strictures.  It  is  high 
praise,  though  intended  as  blame,  to  be  spoken  of  by  him  as 
a  “bringer-up-to-date”  of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil,  Pusey  and  Green,  with  whom  I  am  classed 
as  a  belated  example  of  the  same  anti-critical  animus  and 
unscientific  method. 

And,  first,  let  me  say,  that  I  do  not  deem  it  a  reproach 
to  have  produced  “a  typical  example  of  the  harmonistic 
method,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  brought 
against  me  by  Professor  Fullerton;  but  that  I  fail  to  see 
that  I  have  used  this  method  as  distinct  from  the  “historical” 
method,  whatever  that  means.  Words  break  no  bones,  it 
may  be;  but  since  Professor  Fullerton  evidently  aims  to 
put  me  in  the  wrong  at  the  very  start  and,  by  necessary  impli¬ 
cation,  all  through  my  studies,  by  affirming  that  in  my 
method  I  am  harmonistic  as  distinct  from  historical,  it  is 
well  to  pause  just  here  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding 
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as  to  what  he  means  by  the  insinuation,  or  implication  of 
this  statement. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  “harmonistic”  method?  As  applied 
to  history  in  general,  I  understand  it  to  be  a  method  that  as¬ 
sumes  a  certain  theory  of  the  development  of  man  in  historic 
times  to  be  true  and  then  attempts  to  interpret  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  found  in  documents  of  whatever  description  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  theory.  The  theory  may  be  true  or  false;  but 
the  method  is  the  same.  Now,  there  are  two  great  and  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  theories  of  the  history  of  man.  The  first 
is  the  Christian  theory,  commonly  called  the  philosophy  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  or  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  made  man  in  His 
image,  and  that,  when  man  fell  through  disobedience  to  His 
divine  will,  God  revealed  a  plan  of  redemption  which  he 
gradually  unfolded  and  which  culminated  in  the  Cross  of 
Calvary,  and  will  be  consummated  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  Paul  says  that 
it  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  that  God  sent  forth  His  Son 
and  that  of  Him  and  through  Him  and  unto  Him  are  all 
things;  and  John,  that  all  things  were  made  by  Him  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  In 
accordance  with  this  theory  we  believe  that  God  hath  fore¬ 
ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  and  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him.  This  theory  as 
applied  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  was  announced  by 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  pursued  by  Eusebius  and  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  followed  in  principle  by  Orosius,  Mosheim, 
Neander  and  Hegel.  We  Christians  who  hold  this  theory 
are  bound  to  attempt  to  harmonize  it  with  the  facts  of 
human  history. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  modern  evolutionary  theory  with  its 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  has 
become  extremely  popular  to  attempt  to  write  and  explain 
the  history  of  humanity  without  regard  to  spiritual  forces 
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and,  to  the  exclusion  of  revelation  or  any  divine  interven¬ 
tion,  simply  as  a  process  of  growth  inherent  in  and  arising 
from  the  nature  of  humanity.  Some,  like  Buckle,  would 
divide  the  forces  that  have  influenced  and  caused  the  growth 
of  humanity  into  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  making  the  last  of  these  the  dominant  force  of  all. 
Others,  following  Marx,  find  “the  causes  of  the  process  of 
growth”  in  the  “economic  conditions  of  existence.”  Some, 
like  H.  G.  Wells,  would  find  the  causes  of  any  upward 
growth  of  the  human  race  in  education  and  natural  religion, 
“a  growth  to  a  State  which  will  be  the  true  God  of  all  men, 
displacing  the  Old  Man  of  the  primitive  savage  and  the 
national  gods  which  have  followed  him  into  limbo.”  In 
this  world  state  “men’s  thoughts  and  notions  will  be  turned 
by  education,  example  and  the  circle  of  ideas  about  them, 
from  the  obsession  of  self  to  the  cheerful  service  of  human 
knowledge,  human  power  and  humanity.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  holding  this  theory  ignore  absolutely  any  divine  pur¬ 
pose  or  intervention  in  human  history.  Sin  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  of  these  writers;  but  the  faults  and  frailties 
that  characterize  the  life  of  man  are  to  be  remedied  by 
education  or  better  economic  conditions.  Physical  life  is 
to  be  prolonged  and  made  more  endurable  by  means  of 
better  food  and  hygiene, — to  be  followed  by  inevitable 
death  without  any  comforting  assurance  of  a  life  beyond. 
Without  God  and  without  hope  in  this  world,  the  blind 
adherents  of  this  theory  would  lead  their  deluded  followers 
to  disbelieve  in  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  His  gospel. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  harmonize  the  facts  of 
human  history  with  the  revelation  of  God’s  word;  so  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  holders  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis 
to  harmonize  the  same  facts  with  their  godless,  hopeless 
scheme  of  things.  Simply  as  a  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
I  prefer  the  Christian  theory,  for  it  has  in  its  God  a  cause 
adequate  to  account  for  all  things  that  exist,  in  the  glorify¬ 
ing  of  that  God  a  purpose  and  end  great  enough  to  justify 
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all  things  that  have  occurred,  and  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  means  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  and  attain  the  end  designed;  whereas,  the 
evolutionists  have  no  adequate  cause,  no  demonstrable  pur¬ 
pose  or  end,  and  no  means  capable  of  a  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion.  But,  however  this  may  be,  let  me  reiterate,  that  what¬ 
ever  theory  of  the  universe  and  of  the  history  of  man  one 
holds,  he  must  endeavor  to  harmonize  with  it  all  the  known 
facts  concerning  the  universe  and  man;  and  he  is  in  honor 
bound  to  defend  his  theory  against  all  attacks  based  on 
alleged  evidence.  So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  a  re¬ 
proach  that  I  have  used  the  “harmonistic”  method,  it  is 
the  only  natural  and  honorable  method  open  to  me. 

Professor  Fullerton’s  charge  that  I  have  not  used  the 
“historical”  method  is  a  more  serious  one,  and  one  to  which 
I  most  emphatically  plead  “not  guilty.”  In  every  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made,  in  every  scrap  of  evidence  I  have  em¬ 
ployed,  I  have  striven  strictly  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
evidence  concerning  documents  as  used  in  our  courts  of  law. 
The  question  argued  in  the  first  volume  is  this:  Are  the 
historical  statements  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  trustworthy? 
I  claim  that  they  are  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
The  critics  claim  that  they  are  not  and  bring  forward  a 
large  number  of  objections  in  support  of  their  contentions. 
These  objections  being  fully  stated  in  the  very  words  of  the 
objectors,  I  proceed  to  answer  the  objections  seriatim  by 
bringing  in  evidence  to  show  that  they  do  not  hold.  This  evi¬ 
dence  was  procured  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  his¬ 
torical  research.  I  resorted  in  every  instance  to  the  best  gram¬ 
mars  and  dictionaries,  in  many  cases  to  carefully  prepared 
concordances,  and  in  almost  every  case  investigated  care¬ 
fully  the  sources  in  the  best  editions  and  in  the  original 
languages.  All  the  contemporary  sources  were  diligently 
searched  in  their  most  accredited  editions  for  every  detail 
of  direct  or  indirect  evidence  bearing  on  the  objection;  and 
in  addition  the  vast  literatures  and  dictionaries  of  the  Sum- 
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erians,  Assyrio-Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Syrians  and  other 
Arameans;  Egyptians,  Greeks,1  Romans  and  others. 

Besides  all  this,  I  have  never  in  the  first  volume  found  it 
necessary  to  bolster  up  my  evidence  by  changing  so  much 
as  a  single  letter  of  the  text  of  any  document.  I  have 
taken  Daniel  as  it  stands  in  the  Massoretic  Text;  I  have 
taken  the  extra-biblical  sources  as  they  appear  in  the  best 
editions;  and  then  I  have  attempted  to  interpret  and  test  the 
evidence  of  these  authorities  in  harmony  with  the  usages 
and  usus  loquendi  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 
Finally,  I  have  abstained  from  making  statements  or  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  or  conjectures  without  giving  in  every 
instance  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based  and  citing 
this  evidence  by  document,  chapter  and  verse. 

Now  I  call  this  method  “historical.”  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  documentary  evidence  as  set  forth  in  Stephen’s 
Larw  of  Evidence,  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’  work  On  the  Cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History ,2  and  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Historical  Research  as  propounded  by  Prof.  J.  T. 
Shotwell®  and  by  Mr.  George  in  his  work,  Historical  Evi¬ 
dence.  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  “evidential”  method,  because 
it  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  rather  than  opinion ; 
or  the  “scientific”  method,  because  it  is  based  on  the  known 
rather  than  on  the  fanciful  and  conjectural. 

This  long,  explanatory  exordium  was  rendered  necessary 
because  by  casting  suspicion  upon  my  method,  Professor 
Fullerton  has  sought,  by  implication,  to  cast  suspicion 
upon  my  evidence  and  conclusions.  “The  method”  says 
he  “is  everywhere  the  same.  I  have  therefore  chosen  his 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  Darius  the  Mede,  possibly  the 
most  fundamental  historical  problem  of  the  work,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  method.  If  it  is  found  convincing  here,  it 

1  Professor  Fullerton  is  careful  to  note  two  items  which  I  have  not 
mentioned;  the  order  of  the  kings  in  Daniel  and  the  succession  of  kings 
as  given  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  I  shall  refer  to  these  later  on. 

2Vol.  I,  p.  16. 

*Article  “History,”  in  Encyc.  Brit,  nth  ed. 
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will  be  found  convincing  elsewhere;  if  it  fails  here,  the 
case  for  the  traditional  view  of  Daniel  is  lost.” 

This  is  a  most  specious  statement,  one  in  which  the  pro¬ 
secution  attempts  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  his 
own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  the  defence.  For  what  is  the 
question  at  issue?  It  is  whether  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a 
veracious  document,  whether  the  events  recorded  in  it 
actually  occurred.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  on  the  face  of  it, 
it  purports  to  give  a  true  account  of  certain  events  in  the 
life  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions.  The  first  chapter 
introduces  us  to  the  four  young  men  who  are  the  chief 
dramatis  personae  by  telling  their  origin,  their  names,  their 
education  and  their  station;  the  next  five  chapters  recount 
certain  remarkable  events  in  their  careers;  and  the  last  six 
contain  the  record  of  certain  visions  that  appeared  to 
Daniel  and  which  he  alone  could  relate.  By  the  mention 
of  dates  and  localities  the  whole  background  of  the  book  is 
connected  with  the  reigns  of  certain  kings  of  whom  two 
are  well  known  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia — Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  and  Cyrus  the  Great.  W  hen  this  book  first  emerges 
into  general  view  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  it  is  already 
accepted  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  its  trustworthiness 
as  a  genuine  and  authentic  document.  It  was  so  accepted 
bv  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  has  been  so  acknowledged 
ever  since  by  the  great  body  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars  and  believers. 

But.  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  there  has  arisen  a 
school  of  critics  which  accepts  no  document  as  genuine  and 
authentic  unless  it  shall  have  passed  successfully  the  tests 
supplied  by  the  common  rules  of  literary  criticism.  These 
rules  may  be  stated  in  brief  as  follows:  The  language  of 
the  document  must  harmonize  with  the  alleged  date  and 
provenance  of  the  author;  the  literary  forms  must  suit  the 
time  of  the  supposed  composition  of  the  document;  and 
the  historical  data  and  background  must  conform  to  what 
is  known  from  sources  outside  the  document  itself  as  to 
the  times  to  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  document 
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refers.  We  believe  heartily  in  this  kind  of  criticism  as 
long  as  it  is  conducted  fairly  and  thoroughly.  Nothing 
more  brilliant  and  convincing  in  the  line  of  the  criticism 
of  documentary  evidence  can  be  imagined  than  Bentley’s 
Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  nothing  more 
stimulating  and  instructive  than  Wolf’s  Prolegomena  to 
Homer  and  Niebuhr’s  Roman  History.  Sir  George  Come- 
wall  Lewis’  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman 
History  has  been  for  years  my  constant  mentor  and  with 
the  general  principles  of  his  method  I  am  completely  in 
accord.  And  it  is  in  harmony  with  these  principles  that  I 
welcome  all  sincere  attempts  to  test  the  credibility  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  especially  that  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  If  the  Scriptures  are  false,  the  sooner  we  know 
it  the  better.  Let  us,  therefore,  test  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

Now,  of  all  the  books  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  the  one  that  affords  the  most  facilities  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  for  in  matter  of  language,  literature,  ideas, 
customs,  chronology,  geography,  and  political  history,  we 
now  possess  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  with  which  to  test  its 
age  and  provenance,  its  genuineness  and  veracity.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  or  more  (Eichorn’s  Introduction 
was  published  in  1823),  the  critics  have  been  assembling 
all  the  objections  that  they  have  imagined  they  could  dis¬ 
cover;  and  many  have  been  convinced  that  the  book  is  net 
historical,  but  that  it  was  written  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
In  an  article  on  “The  Aramaic  of  Daniel,”  published  in 
1912, 4  I  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ar¬ 
amaic  language  of  the  book  militating  against  its  having  been 
composed  at  Babylon  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. ;  and  in  a 
third  volume  of  Studies,  I  shall  try  to  show  further  that 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  Hebrew  portion.  In  the  second 
volume  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  literary 
form  and  history  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  together  with  the 

*  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies  by  the  Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  pp.  261  ff. 
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ideas  and  customs  that  characterize  it,  are  not  incompatible 
with  its  having  been  composed  at  Babylon  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  In  the  first  volume  I  dealt  especially  with 
questions  of  geography,  chronology,  and  of  the  personal 
history  of  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar  and  Darius 
the  Mede,  endeavoring  to  make  it  clear  by  indisputable 
evidence  that,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  may  have  lived  the  lives, 
enacted  the  events,  and  had  the  experiences  recorded  of 
them.  To-day,  there  is  no  evidence  that  will  enable  us  to 
go  further  than  this.  Perhaps  such  evidence  will  never  be 
discovered.  But,  one  may  be  sure  of  this  one  thing,  that 
those  who  assail  the  veracity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  have 
not  made  out  their  case.  They  have  not  been  able  in  a 
single  instance  to  prove  by  evidence  that  any  statement 
recorded  in  this  book  is  wrong;  and  in  view  of  this  fact, 
it  seems  incredible  that  it  can  have  been  written  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  abund¬ 
ance  of  evidence  that  I  have  gathered,  when  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  points  to  Babylon  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  as  the 
most  likely  time  and  place  of  the  composition  of  Daniel; 
whereas,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  historical  romance, 
or  a  fictitious  history,  could  have  been  constructed  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  composed  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in 
Aramaic,  yet  both  of  a  type  clearly  indicative  of  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  and  with  its  geographical  and  chronological  state¬ 
ments  so  correct,  its  allusions  to  customs  and  ideas  so  de¬ 
tailed  and  accurate,  and  its  references  to  persons  and  events 
so  timely,  appropriate  and  indisputable.  It  is  more  reason¬ 
able,  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  known  facts  and  evi¬ 
dence,  to  believe  in  the  early  date  and  the  Babylonian 
provenance  than  in  the  Palestinian  provenance  in  the  second 
century  B.C. 

To  this  general  conclusion,  Professor  Fullerton  has  only 
one  objection  left  to  make — Darius  the  Mede.  How,  he 
says,  do  you  explain  and  account  for  Darius  the  Mede? 
To  this  question,  I  might  content  myself  by  responding. 
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How  do  you  account  for  him?5  I  have  shown  in  Chapters 
ix-xiii  of  my  first  volume  of  Studies,  that  he  cannot  be 
a  confusion  with  or  a  reflection  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  of 
any  other  king  or  kings  of  Persia.  How  then  can  he  be 
accounted  for?  As  a  creation  of  the  imagination?  Why, 
then,  did  the  author  mar  the  verisimilitude  of  his  work  by 
injecting  this  fictitious  character  into  the  midst  of  his  tales 
centering  about  the  well  known  kings  of  Babylon — Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  Belshazzar  and  Cyrus?  Well  known,  I  say, 
for  whatever  quibbles  one  may  raise  as  to  the  special  desig¬ 
nation  of  Belshazzar  as  king,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  was 
the  first  born  son  of  Nabunaid,  that  he  was  commander 
of  the  Babylonian  army  in  Akkad,  and  that  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  inscriptions  as  possessed  of  royal  prerogatives. 

In  Daniel  v.  31  (vi.  1)  Darius  is  said  to  have  received 
the  kingdom  of  Belshazzar  the  Chaldean,  and  in  ix.  1  to 
have  been  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Visions  are  seen  in  his  reign  (ix.  1,  xi.  1)  just  as  in  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar  (vii.  1,  viii.  1)  and  Cyrus  (x.  1).  In 
fact,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  author  treats  him  as  a  real  king 
(Aramaic,  malka )  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  treats 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Cyrus,  as  being  real 
kings;  but  with  this  noteworthy  exception,  that  Darius  the 

5  All  that  we  know  about  Darius  the  Mede  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  v.  31-vi.  28,  ix.  1,  xi.  1.  From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Xerxes  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  and  that  when  about 
62  years  of  age  he  was  made  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  having  received 
the  kingdom  of  Belshazzar  the  Chaldean.  He  was  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
for  at  least  one  year  (or  part  of  two).  He  appointed  under  him  120 
satraps  over  whom  were  three  presidents  of  whom  Daniel  was  chief. 
Like  a  sultan  of  Bassorah  under  the  Califs  of  Bagdad,  ruling  according 
to  the  law  of  Islam,  so  he  ruled  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  After  the  episode  of  Daniel  and  the  lion’s  den,  he  issued 
a  decree  to  all  the  nations,  peoples  and  tongues  in  all  the  land  (or  earth) 
acknowledging  the  God  of  Daniel  as  the  living  God.  Daniel  is  said, 
moreover,  to  have  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  He  is  never  called  the  king  of  the  Medes,  nor 
the  king  of  the  Persians,  nor  the  king  of  Babylon ;  but  only  king  of  the 
Chaldeans.  As  successor  of  Belshazzar,  whose  first  year  as  king  of 
Babylon  is  mentioned,  he  may  have  been  for  a  time  and  in  some  sense, 
king  of  Babylon  also. 
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Mede  alone  is  said  to  have  received  the  kingdom  and  to 
have  been  mode  king. 

On  these  two  phrases  “received  the  kingdom  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  the  Chaldean”  and  “was  mode  king  over  the  realm 
of  the  Chaldeans,”  shiver  in  pieces  all  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  all  the  statements 
with  regard  to  Darius  the  Mede  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Nebuchadnezzar  inherited  his  kingship 
from  his  father;  Cyrus  acquired  his;  Darius  received  his. 
He  was  made  a  sub-king,  just  as  Pharaoh-Necho  made 
Eliakim  a  subject-king  over  Jerusalem  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
afterward  made  Mattaniah  king  instead  of  Jehoiachin.6 
Pharaoh-Necho  changed  Eliakim’s  name  to  Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar  changed  Mattaniah’s  name  to  Zedekiah. 
In  like  manner  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  Cyrus  made 
Darius  king,  his  name  being  changed  from  some  other 
name  to  Darius,  and  there  will  be  complete  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  account  in  Daniel  and  that  in  the  Nabunaid- 
Cyrus  chronicle.  A  large  number  of  the  Persian  kings  had 
pre-regnal  names  which  were  changed  when  they  became 
king.  Thus,  Cyrus  himself  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Agradates;  Artaxerxes  I,  Cyrus;  Darius  II,  Nothus,  and 
Artaxerxes  III,  Ochus;  and  the  last  Darius,  Codomanus. 
As  late  as  the  fourth  year  of  Cambyses,  Gobyras  was  still 
the  pihatu  or  governor  of  Babylon.7 

Of  course,  I  have  always  admitted  that  Gobryas  is  not 
called  king  in  the  Babylonian  language,  where  sharrn  would 
be  the  word.  My  claim  has  been  that  in  the  pure  Aramaic, 
where  neither  sharrn  nor  pihahi  is  found,  the  word  malka 
would  be  the  best  equivalent  native  title,  just  as  khshotrapava 
“satrap”  would  have  been  in  native  Persian.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  author  of  Daniel  might  have  denoted  the  governor  of 
Babylon  by  one  of  the  foreign  titles,  ( sagan ,  pahat  or  sat¬ 
rap),  all  of  which  he  uses  elsewhere  in  his  work;  but  this  is 
not  saying  that  these  words  are  Aramaic,  or  that  he  could 


*  2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17. 

T  See  Pinches  in  Expository  Times  for  April  1915. 
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not  have  used  the  best  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  equivalents, 
nielek  or  malka,  to  denote  the  same  official.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  we  consider  that  Gobryas  was  not  an  ordinary 
pihatu,  but  that  he  had  been  pihatu  of  Gutium  before  he  con¬ 
quered  Babylon  for  Cyrus  and  that  as  the  pihatu  of  Cyrus  he 
appointed  other  pihatus  in  Babylon,8  thus  exercising  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  a  king.  Besides,  in  that  time  of  transition, 
when  Babylon  had  just  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  to  that  of  the  Persians,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives 
would  designate  the  successor  of  Belshazzar  by  the  same  title 
that  Belshazzar  himself  had  enjoyed.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  author  of 
Daniel  may  have  called  a  sub-king  of  Babylon  a  pihatu,  but 
whether  he  may  have  called  a  pihatu  of  Babylon  a  nielek  or 
malka. 

This  word  pihatu  (nns)  is  one  which  can  afford  small 
comfort  to  the  radical  critics  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
every  instance,  except  possibly  the  case  of  its  doubtful  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  Aramaic  inscription  of  Panammu  and 
one  place  in  Isaiah  (xxxvi.  9), it  is  found  (exclusive of  those 
written  in  Assyrio-Babylonian)  only  in  documents  from  the 
sixth,  or  fifth  century  B.C.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  in  He¬ 
brew  passages  32  times,9  and  in  Aramaic  passages  9  times.10 
In  the  Sachau  papyri  it  is  found  twice  (i.  1  and  ii.  29).  In 
all  of  these  cases,  except  1  Kings  x.  15  it  refers  directly  to 
the  governors  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Persians. 
It  was  used  of  these  foreign  potentates,  just  as  we  might 
use  Kaiser  of  the  ex-emperor  of  Germany  or  Austria,  or 
Stallholder  of  a  viceroy  in  a  province  of  the  Netherlands. 
If  this  word  had  become  truly  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  how 
does  it  come  that  it  is  never  used  in  that  mass  of  Hebrew 
literature  which  the  critics  assign  to  the  Persian  and  the 

8  See  Nabunaid-Cyrus  Chronicle,  Rev.  1.  20. 

9  1  Kings  x.  15,  xx.  24.  2  Kings  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9,  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23,  Hag.  i.  1,  14,  ii.  2,  21,  Mai.  i.  18,  Ezra  ii.  6,  viii. 
4,  36,  x.  30,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii,  7,  11,  v.  14,  15,  18,  vii.  11,  x.  15,  xii.  16, 
Es.  iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3. 

10  Ezra  v.  3,  14,  vi.  6,  7  bis,  13 ;  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  8. 
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Greek  periods?  The  word  is  never  used  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  Aramaic  Targums,  in 
Syriac,  in  Mandean,  in  Palmyrene,  or  in  Nabatean;  so  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence,  that  as  Professor  Fullerton 
implies,  it  had  ever  been  adopted  as  a  bona  fide  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  term. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  sagan  (  pD  )  “deputy.”  Out¬ 
side  of  Is.  xli.  25  (where  it  refers  to  the  officials  of  Syria) 
it  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  only  16  times,11  and  in 
the  Aramaic,  only  5  times12  In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  it 
is  always  used  of  the  Babylonian  deputies;  and  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  Persian  officials  from  Babylon  who  got  this 
nomenclature  from  their  overlords.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  used 
of  the  assistant  High  Priest,  but  never  of  state  officials. 
It  is  never  found  in  the  Aramaic  Targums  or  in  Syriac,  or 
in  any  other  Aramaic  document,  except  a  number  of  times 
in  the  papyri  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Why  does  this  word 
not  occur  in  the  literature  assigned  by  the  critics  to  the 
period  from  500  to  100  B.C.  ? 

With  the  Persian  word  satrap  the  case  is  even  worse  for 
the  critics.  It  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  only  4 
times,13  and  in  the  Aramaic  portion  of  Daniel  9  times.14 
It  is  spelled  JSTTBTIN  in  almost  exact  correspondence  with 
the  old  Persian  of  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis  which  has  khshatrapava  (§38).  It  never  occurs  besides 
in  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  except  in  the  Syriac  satrapa  or 
satrapis,  a  form  derived  through  the  Greek  crarpaTn?*. 
Why  is  this  word  found  only  in  Esther  and  Daniel,  where  as 
a  Persian  official  term  we  might  expect  to  find  it,  but  never 
in  any  of  those  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
the  critics  arbitrarily  assign  to  the  Persian  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  Greek  period? 

Some  interesting  parallels  to  the  changes  of  title  are  found 

11  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23,  Ezra  ix.  2;  and  nine  times 
in  Nehemiah. 

12  Dan.  ii.  48,  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  8. 

13  Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3;  Ezra  viii.  36. 

14  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8. 
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in  the  different  recensions  of  the  Behistun  inscription. 
Thus  the  Persian  khshayatiya  "king,”  is  always  rendered 
in  Susian  by  sunkuk;  in  Babylonian  by  sharru,  and  in 
Aramaic  by  malka.  Kshatrapava  (satrap)  is  rendered  in 
Susian  by  shakshabamaname;  in  Babylonian  by  pihatu. 
Unfortunately,  the  Aramaic  document  for  §§  38  and  45, 
where  the  word  for  satrap  occurs,  is  rubbed  off,  so  that  it 
is  by  conjecture  only  that  we  suppose  that  the  manuscript 
had  pihatu.  Noteworthy  is  the  Susian  rendition  of  the 
Persian  mathishtam  in  §  38,  where  it  is  translated  by  sunkuk 
(king).  Ordinarily  the  Susian  equivalent  of  mathishta 
is  irshairru,  which  the  Babylonian  renders  by  the  phrases 
ina  muhhi  as  in  §  47  or  ina  kakkadu  as  in  §  50.  In  §  38 
the  Aramaic  renders  the  word  by  [DjirVEWO  “at  their 
head,”  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Susian  renders  the  phrase  by  sunkuk  (king). 
Surely  Professor  Fullerton  will  not  claim  that  Gpbryas  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army  that  conquered  Baby¬ 
lon,  or  that  he  was  not  ‘at  the  head’  of  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  established  there  by  Cyrus.15 

Professor  Fullerton  is  a  past  master  in  all  the  arts  of  the 
radical  Higher  Critic.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  to  find 
mistakes  and  inconsistencies  in  all  the  documents  that  he 

15Some  further  evidence  on  the  claim  that  a  governor  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  might  be  called  “king”  or  a  king  of  a  country  “a  governor”  may 
be  gathered  from  Aeschylus  in  comparison  with  Herodotus  and  Xen¬ 
ophon.  Thus  Syennesis  is  called  by  Herodotus  (v.  118)  the  king  of 
the  Cilicians,  and  Xenophon  (vii.  iv.  2)  says  that  the  Cilicians  always 
had  native  rulers  ( 0l  emxwpioi  ^atnAevovres)  whereas  Aeschylus  in 
the  Persae  (i.  326-7)  calls  him  the  governor  of  the  Cilicians  ^dirapxo’^  ■ 
Aeschylus  speaks,  also  (i.  24)  of  Amistres  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Persian  army  at  Salamis  as  “kings,  subalterns  of  the  great  king” 
(j&aaiAgs  /JcurtAeV  vnoXo,  peydXov)  5  and  in  i.  969  calls  Sevalkes,  one 
of  the  friends  or  companions  of  Xerzes,  a  king  (aval)- 

Further,  Onesicritus  (325  B.C.)  is  quoted  by  Strabo  (xv.  3)  as  say¬ 
ing  that  on  the  great  tower  at  Pasargada,  where  Cyrus  was  buried, 
was  the  inscription :  “Here  lie  I,  Cyrus  king  of  kings.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  implies  that  Cyrus  had  kings  under  him;  and  the  other  passage 
cited  above  shows  that  the  generals  and  officials  under  the  king  of 
Persia  might  be  designated  as  kings.  See  further  in  Studies  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel ,  vol.  I,  92_9S- 
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reads,  like  a  sharp  lawyer  with  an  unwary  witness.  When 
I  was  defending  Daniel  against  Dr.  Driver’s  charge  that  the 
author  must  have  meant  the  whole  empire  of  Persia  by  the 
phrase  “in  all  the  earth,”  I  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  most  usual  and  explicit  Hebrew  phrases  for 
denoting  a  world-wide  empire  are  “all  lands,”  or  “all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  lands,”  and  that  by  “all  the  land"  (jnKiT^a) 
in  Dan.  vi.  26,  it  is  possible  that  the  more  limited  sphere  of 
the  sway  of  Darius  as  sub-king  was  denoted.  Professor 
Fullerton  challenges  me  to  produce  a  single  instance  where 
the  phrase  is  “applied  to  such  a  diversified  territory  as  Sar- 
gon’s  empire.”  This  I  gladly  do.  He  will  find  it  in  Dan. 
iv.  1  (iii.  31  in  MT).  Dan.  vi.  25  is  identical  with  iv.  I, 
except  that  one  is  the  greeting  of  Darius  the  Mede  and  the 
other  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Sargon.  Professor  Ful¬ 
lerton  is  here  respectfully  invited  to  show  upon  what  ground 
he  supposes  that  the  realm  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Gobryas) 
may  not  have  been  as  large  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We 
know  that  Gobryas  was  pihatu  of  Gutium  before  he  became 
pihatu  of  Babylon.  These  make  two  of  the  satrapies  men¬ 
tioned  by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the  Behistun,  and  in  the  Per- 
sepolis  E.,  inscriptions.  May  he  not  have  ruled  the  satrapy 
of  Arabia  also,  and  must  not  one  of  these  three  satrapies 
have  included  Syria  and  Palestine  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  Darius  Hystaspis?  May  he  not  have  been  pihatu  of  Media 
also?  or  did  the  Gutium  of  the  Nabunaid-Cyrus  Chronicle 
include  Media?  Since  Professor  Fullerton  is  attacking 
Daniel,  and  not  I,  will  he  pardon  me  further  for  asking  him 
to  give  some  instances  to  show  that  the  phrase  used  by 
Daniel  was  characteristic  of  the  second  century  B.C.  ? 
Candidly,  I  prefer  Daniel’s  prima  facie  evidence  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fullerton’s  opinion. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  say,  also,  that  if  anyone  pre¬ 
fers  to  translate  by  “earth”  instead  of  “land,”  it  would 
be  equally  permissible  and  in  accordance  with  the  Aramaic 
usages  of  the  word  NjnK  .  There  is  no  reason  why  both 
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Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius  the  Mede  should  not  have  made 
known  their  faith  in  the  God  of  Heaven  to  the  whole  earth, 
outside  as  well  as  inside  their  respective  realms.  Moham¬ 
med  summoned  all  the  earth  to  accept  Islam,  and  the 
Korean  and  other  peoples  are  appealing  for  help  to  all  the 
earth.  May  not  and  would  not  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius 
the  Mede  have  magnified  the  good  deeds  of  God  beyond 
their  own  boundaries  to  earth’s  remotest  “peoples,  nations 
and  tongues”? 

Professor  Fullerton  says  ( 1 )  that  the  rare  use  of  the  word 
khshatrapava  (satrap)  in  the  old  Persian  inscriptions  makes 
its  employment  by  Daniel  very  doubtful,  and  (2)  taunts  me 
with  having  resorted  in  support  of  its  possible  use  by  Daniel 
to  the  argument  from  silence,  whose  use  by  the  critics  I 
oppose  so  vigorously.  He  argues  further  (3)  that,  because 
on  account  of  this  rarity  of  occurrence  I  cannot  tell  its  exact 
application,  it  cannot  have  been  a  familiar  term  to  Daniel, 
writing  so  early;  and  (4)  that  because  I  can  give  “no  in¬ 
stance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  satrap  in  the  Aramaic 
literature  of  the  early  times,”  it  cannot  have  been  used  in 
the  Aramaic  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

In  these  accusations  there  are  the  four  specifications  which 
I  have  numbered,  not  one  of  which  is  true,  either  in  essence, 
or  by  implication.  For,  (1)  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
the  use  of  khshatrapava  is  rare  in  Old  Persian  in  the  sense 
that  Professor  Fullerton  implies.  It  is  the  only  word  used 
anywhere  to  denote  the  idea  of  governor,  or  deputy.  My 
readers  must  remember  that  there  are  only  four  hundred 
words  all  told  in  Old  Persian.  In  all  of  the  documents 
known,  the  word  for  governor  occurs  but  twice — once  in 
§  38  of  the  Behistun  inscription  and  once  in  §  45.  In  §  38 
the  Babylonian  recension  is  abraded;  but  in  §  45  it  renders 
the  Persian  word  by  pihatu.  The  Persian  word  for  “satrap” 
does  not  occur  again  for  more  than  700  years  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Avesta  in  an  abbreviated  form  shoitrapan 
without  the  initial  kh.  This  kh  is  found,  however,  in  the 
word  as  used  in  Daniel,  so  that  the  form  in  Daniel  must 
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have  been  derived  from  the  Persian  of  the  Achaemenid 
period.  Since  the  Behistun  inscription  was  written  about 
515  B.C.,  we  see  that  the  use  in  the  avowedly  contemporary 
document  of  Daniel  in  the  same  form  corroborates  the 
genuineness  of  Daniel. 

(2) .  What  I  have  just  said  under  number  (1)  will 
prove  sufficiently  that  I  have  not  resorted  to  the  argument 
from  silence  to  support  my  statement  about  “satrap.” 

(3)  Since  khshatrapava  is  the  only  term  known  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  of  Daniel’s  time 
to  denote  “governor,”  it  is  hard  to  see  how  in  an  empire 
with  many  governors  the  term  may  not  have  been  familiar 
to  Daniel.  The  first  thing  Cyrus  did  after  he  conquered 
Babylon  was  to  appoint  a  governor.  So  it  was  invariably 
in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  They  no  sooner  sub¬ 
dued  a  city  than  they  appointed  a  governor  to  rule  it.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  scores  of  governors  installed  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  Klauber  in  his  great  work  on  the  officials 
of  the  Assyrian  Court16  declares  that  the  functions  of  these 
officials  cannot  be  exactly  described.  We  know  only  that 
a  pihatu  was  practically  equivalent  to  a  shaknu,  and  that 
each  of  them  ruled  over  a  larger  or  smaller  region  of  the 
empire,  exercising  the  authority  of  the  king.17  Since  §  45 
of  the  Behistun  inscription  shows  that  the  Persian  khshatra- 
pava  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Babylonian  pihatu,  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  inability  to  define  the  former  militates  against 
its  existence  any  more  than  in  the  latter  case.  That  is,  if 
we  cannot  define  the  exact  functions  of  the  pihatu  with 
scores  of  instances  of  its  use  before  us,  how  can  we  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  define  the  functions  of  its  equivalent  Persian  word 
with  only  two  instances  in  Persian  of  its  use? 

(4) .  The  fourth  charge  of  Professor  Fullerton  is  espe¬ 
cially  unfortunate  for  his  argument.  He  ought  to  know 
that  there  is  no  early  literature  in  Aramaic  in  which  “satrap 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found.  From  the  9^ 


19  Assyrisches  Beamtentum,  pp.  99-104. 
17  Ibid,  p.  100. 
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century  B.C.  we  have  the  Zakir  inscription,18  and  from 
the  8th  century  the  Sendshirli  inscriptions.  No  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  Persian  word  in  these.19  From  the  6th 
century  the  only  document  which  could  possibly  have  had 
the  word  is  the  Aramaic  recension  of  the  Behistun  inscrip¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  that  the  Persian  recension  has  khshatra- 
pava  twice.  Unfortunately,  the  Aramaic  papyri  are  rubbed 
off  where  the  translation  of  these  words  would  be.  In  the 
Aramaic  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  the  word  does  not  occur, 
but  in  the  Hebrew  of  Esther  and  Ezra  it  is  found  four  times, 
and  in  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  it  occurs  nine  times,  as  we 
have  seen.  The  only  direct  evidence  I  can  produce  in  favor 
of  the  early  use  of  the  word  is  that  the  letters  with  which 
the  Aramaic  word  is  spelled  in  Daniel  transliterate  the  Per¬ 
sian  word  more  exactly  than  we  have  it  in  any  later  liter¬ 
ature. 

This  all  looks  bad  for  Daniel. 

But  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks  at  first  sight.  For,  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  any  Aramaic  document  from  500 
B.C.  to  200  A.D.  It  is  not  found  in  any  Aramaic  document 
from  the  5th  century,  or  the  4th  or  the  3rd,  or  the  2nd 
(when  the  critics  say  that  Daniel  was  written),  or  from 
the  1st  B.C.  or  A.D.,  or  from  the  2nd  A.D.  Nor  is  it 
found  in  the  Talmud,  nor  in  the  Aramaic  Targums,  nor  in 
the  Egyptian  Aramaic,  the  Nabatean,  Palmyrene,  Samaritan, 
or  Mandean.  This  looks  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum;  for 
if  this  line  of  reasoning  be  valid,  it  is  perfectly  sure  that 
Daniel  never  can  have  been  written  at  all;  at  least  with 
this  word  in  it.  But,  it  is  of  this  word  we  are  talking  now. 
And  there  it  is  in  Daniel — nine  times;  and  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Esther,  treating  of  the  times  of  Xerxes,  three  times,  and 
once  in  Ezra.  Three  witnesses,  even  though  only  biblical,  can 
scarcely  be  impugned  by  the  mere  opinion  of  a  modern 
scholar — no,  nor  by  the  opinion  of  ten  thousand  of  them. 

18  Pognon,  Inscriptions  semitiques  de  la  Syrie,  II,  pp.  156-178. 

19  The  Assyrian  pi}iatu  may  be  meant  by  the  -no  of  the  Panammu 
inscription,  1.  10. 
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In  Syriac  we  have  the  forms  satrapa  and  satrapis ,  both 
derived  from  the  Greek  aarpainj^,  The  earliest  occurrence 
of  the  word  is  in  the  translation  of  i  Esdras  iii.  2  (not 
found  in  Hebrew),  where  it  is  translated  by  the  Greek 
aaTpanais.  This  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  year  200 
A.D.  It  seems  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  either  the 
canonical  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  Syrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  not  found  at  all  in  those  two  great 
Syrian  Classics  Addai  the  Apostle  and  Joshua  the  Stylite, 
both  of  which  uniformly  employ  Syriac,  Greek  and  Roman 
words  to  denote  governors,  pro-consuls,  etc.20 

Again  I  can  understand  how  the  author  of  Daniel  and 
Esther  can  have  employed  a  Persian  word  for  governor  in 
the  6th  or  5th  centuries  B.C. ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  the 
translators  of  these  books  into  Syriac  and  the  Aramaic 
dialects  should  not  have  simply  transliterated  the  word 
klishatrapava,  if  it  had  been  current  in  any  form  in  their 
day.  Yet  we  find  the  Peshitto  (and  the  Targum  of  Esther 
iii.  12)  rendering  it  by  “army  chiefs,”21 

Moreover  the  Greek  translation  can  afford  no  help  to 
the  critics.22  Apparently  the  Greek  translators  who  lived 

20  Joshua  once  employs  the  Persian  word  astabid  and  once  marseban 
as  designations  of  the  generals  of  the  Persians  (see  §§  21  and  59).  The 
earliest  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Syriac  after  1  Esdras  iii.  2,  are  in 
the  Syriac  translation  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  Epiphanius  and  in 
the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  none  of  them  earlier  than  the  4th  century 
A.D.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  word  occurs  but  once  (i.e.  in 
Ephraem  Syrus)  in  Syriac  original  writings  before  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  A.D.  How  an  author  writing  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Daniel 
or  in  the  Hebrew  of  Esther  could  have  derived  a  word  from  Syriac 
documents  composed  hundreds  of  years  after  his  death,  we  leave  to  the 
critics  to  determine. 

21  Except  in  Ezra  viii.  35  where  the  Peshitto  has  ’jam  “chiefs” 
and  in  Esther  viii.  9,  ix.  1,  where  the  Targum  has  'oiS'OiUDK.  a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek  (jTpaT^Xarq<:-  Unfortunately  there  is  no  Tar¬ 
gum  to  David  and  Ezra. 

22  The  LXX  transliterates  the  term  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  7,  but 
renders  it  by  waioi  in  Dan.  iii.  3.  27,  by  aTparrjyol  in  Esther  iii.  12,  by 
otKovopoi  in  viii.  9>  by  rvpawo  1  in  ix.  8,  and  by  SioiKrjrai  in  Ezra 
viii.  35 ;  and  Theodotion  transliterates  in  Dan.  iii.  27,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  7,  and 
renders  by  roirapxoi  in  iii.  3  and  by  viraroi  in  iii.  2. 
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shortly  after  the  time  when  the  critics  say  that  Daniel  was 
written,  had  no  definite  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  since  they  used  seven  different  words  to  render  it. 

My  readers  will  please  take  note  that  here  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  an  argument  from  silence,  but  that  I  have  the  direct 
evidence  of  Daniel  himself,  of  Esther  and  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  in  favor  of  my  claim  that  the  word  “satrap” 
(jSVrtynx)  indicates,  the  early  date  for  Daniel.  Also,  I  have 
all  the  indirect  evidence  on  my  side,  to  wit :  all  the  Aramaic 
dialects,  and  all  the  ancient  versions.  Would  it  be  shock¬ 
ing  the  proprieties  to  ask  that  the  critics  be  good  enough  to 
produce  some  evidence  in  favor  of  their  side  of  the  case? 
For  the  days  are  come  when  the  mere  word  or  opinion  of 
a  critic,  however  high  his  position,  and  however  scholarly 
his  attainments,  cannot  and  will  not  be  accepted  as  evidence 
against  the  express  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
critics  have  raised  the  cry:  Let  us  judge  the  scriptures  as 
other  documents  are  judged.  So  be  it.  Let  us  treat  all 
documents  alike  as  far  as  the  laws  of  evidence  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

And  so  with  regard  -to  the  argument  from  silence 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  word  “satrap”  in  Daniel. 
Professor  Fullerton  charges  that  I  have  made  use  of  the 
argument  in  order  to  show  that  the  title  “satrap”  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  governor  of  a  more  or  less  restricted 
territory.  Now,  I  maintain  that  I  might  fairly  make  use 
of  the  argument  from  silence  in  reference  to  the  connotation 
of  this  term  “satrap”  and  that  we  might  infer  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  justifies  us  in  holding 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  right  in  its  use  of  the  term.  The 
word  itself  presents  evidence  of  its  possible  use  which  can¬ 
not  be  overthrown  by  the  silence  of  other  documents,  or  by 
the  mere  opinion  of  persons  now  living.  Nevertheless,  my 
argument  has  not  been  one  from  silence.  For  I  have  shown, 
first,  that  the  Persian  word  means  simply  a  “protector  of 
a  district  of  country”  and  that  while  a  satrapy  may  have 
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been  a  large  province,23  it  may  also  have  contained  no  more 
than  thirty  men  and  women.24  Secondly,  I  have  shown 
that  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  satrap  is  pihatu? 5  and 
thirdly  that  Gubaru  as  pihatu  (satrap)  of  Babylon, 
appointed  other  pihatus  (satraps)  under  him.26  Fourthly, 
I  have  shown  that  the  pihatus  are  the  same  as  the  shaknus 27 
and  that  they  and  their  equivalent  the  satraps,  exercised 
all  of  the  prerogatives  of  kings28;  and  fifthly,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  subordinate  governors  were 
really  called  kings  by  the  Assyrians  and  Persians.29  Sixthly, 
I  have  shown  that  there  was  no  native  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
term  to  denote  exactly  the  Persian  satrap  or  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  shaknu  or  pihatu,  and  that  consequently  they 
sometimes  take  over  the  foreign  words  and  sometimes  use 
the  best  native  equivalent  melek  or  malka  to  denote  the 
idea  involved  in  satrap.30  The  title  “king  of  shaknus  or 
pihatus ”  is  never  found  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian  or  Per¬ 
sian  records;  but  always  we  read  “king  of  kings”  or  “lord 
of  kings.31  Ibn  Hisham  in  his  Life  of  Muhammed 32  speaks 
of  the  letters  that  the  prophet  sent  to  the  kings  of  Arabia 
and  of  the  strangers.  He  refers  to  these  kings  by  name  as 
the  nialiks  of  Rome,  Persia,  Abysinnia,  Alexandria  (Egypt), 
Oman,  Yemama,  Bahrein,  the  boundaries  of  Syria,  and 
Yemen.  Wtistenfeld  in  his  German  translation  calls  the 
nialiks  of  Rome  and  Persia  Konige  and  those  of  the  other 
countries  Fiirste;  but  the  Arabic  uses  the  same  word  for 
all.  Yet  we  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  letters  of 
Muhammed  were  written,  Alexandria  at  least  was  under 

23  Studies,  p.  175. 

24  id.,  p.  176. 

25  Behistun  Inscription,  §  45. 

26  Nabunaid-Cyrus  Chronicle,  Rev.  Col.  I.  20. 

27  See  Klauber,  l.c. 

28  Studies,  pp.  203-208. 

29  id.  pp.  203-206. 

30id.  pp.  83-95,  181. 

31  See  my  article  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review  for  1916,  and 
in  the  Sachau  Denkschrift,  Berlin,  1915. 

32  Wiistenfeld’s  Edition  II.  97i- 
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the  sovereignty  of  Rome  (Constantinople)  and  Bahrein, 
Oman  and  Yemen  under  that  of  Persia.  Besides,  Oman  and 
Yemama  are  both  said  to  have  had  “kings.”  All  this  con¬ 
firms  our  contention  that  in  the  Semitic  languages  melek, 
malka,  malik,  etc.  denote  “chief,”  without  defining  the  extent 
of  the  dominion  ruled  over  or  whether  the  chief  was  simply 
a  king  or  a  king  of  kings.  The  Arabic  dictionary  defines 
the  term  malik  as  denoting  “one  who  attains  the  sultanate 
or  rule  in  being  set  over  a  people,  tribe  or  country.”  In 
Ethiopic,  also,  the  word  negus  means  not  merely  rex,  but 
princeps,  dux,  praefectus,  tyrannus,  satrapa,  and  translates 

/SacriXtvt,  rjyovptvos,  ap\u>v,  TtTpdp\r^,  arTparrjyos,  rvpavv os,  tciktiko?, 

xiXCapxot  vavap\ot,  and  other  like  words.83 

To  sum  up,  usage  shows  that  the  Hebrew  melek  and  the 
Aramaic  malka  correspond  at  times  to  the  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian  sharru,  malku,  shaknu,  and  pihatu,  and  to  the  Arabic 
malik  and  sultan;  to  the  Persian  khshatriya  and  khshatra- 
paua  and  that  all  may  be  represented  in  Ethiopic  by  negus. 

Perhaps,  if  Professor  Fullerton  had  read  and  digested 
the  chapter  of  my  book  on  the  use  of  the  words  for  “king,” 
he  would  not  have  suffered  the  pangs  of  “amazement”  and 
“stupefaction”  with  which  he  was  affected  when  he  read 
that  “if  it  were  a  valid  argument  against  the  de  facto  rule 
of  Darius  the  Mede  (over  Babylon)  to  say  that  no  records 
dated  from  his  reign  existed,  so  also  would  it  be  against  the 
rule  of  Gobryas”;  nor  would  he  have  said  that  the  finding 
of  no  records  is  “of  course,  an  argument  against  the  rule 
of  Gobryas”  because  “chapter  vi  describes  a  king  and  not 
a  governor.”  The  evidence  does  not  prove  any  one  of 
these  statements.  First,  the  Book  of  Daniel  does  not  tell 
anything  about  the  words  and  deeds  of  Darius  the  Mede 
that  may  not  just  as  well  have  characterized  a  sub-king  as 
a  king  of  kings.  Besides,  he  was  an  extraordinary  pihatu 
for  he  had  appointed  pihatus  under  him.  As  long  as  he  paid 
the  tribute  of  his  government  to  the  imperial  power  and 
kept  the  peace  and  ruled  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes 


®3  See  Dillman’s  Lexicon,  under  negus. 
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and  Persians,  he  could  do,  for  aught  we  know,  whatever  he 
pleased  inside  his  own  dominions.  Such  has  invariably  been 
the  custom  in  the  East.  It  was  so  among  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Parthians,  Sass- 
anians,  and  Abbasids,  and  has  been  so  among  the  Turks  and 
the  Hindus.  It  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  satra- 
pial  form  of  government.34 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
since  the  documents  declare  Gobryas  to  have  been  pihatu 
(i.e.  in  Aramaic,  malka)  of  Babylon  and  the  Bible  says  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  malka  of  Babylon,  that  the  finding 
of  no  records  of  one  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  finding  of 
no  records  of  the  other.  In  fact,  we  have  not  a  single 
document  dated  after  the  name  and  year  of  any  governor, 
pihatu,  or  sub-king  (even  when  called  sharru )  of  Babylon, 
whether  under  Babylonian,  or  Persian  rule.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  his  reign  Cyrus  associated  his  son  Cambyses 
with  him  on  the  throne  and  Cambyses  governed  Babylon 
and  probably  all  the  surrounding  regions  while  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  his  distant  expeditions  against  the  Getae,  and 
other  tribes  in  Turkestan.  The  tablet,  Strassmaier-Cyrus 
No.  16,  is  dated  only  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The  phrase 
“Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon”  appears  simply  on  the  margin 
without  date,  or  any  further  description.  No  tablet  with 
the  name  of  Gubaru,  Zopyrus,  Tritaechmes  or  Megapanus35 
has  been  found.  So,  if  Darius  the  Mede  received  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  Babylon  from  Cyrus  and  was  made  king  under 
him,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  tablets  dated  from  his 
reign.  That  these  governors  might  be  called  “king”  (i.e. 
malka  or  melek )  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  we  have  shown 
above.  It  seems  most  probable,  also,  that  they  might  be 
called  “king”  (that  is  sharru )  even  in  Babylonian.  For, 
how  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  Bel-shum-ishkun, 
the  father  of  N  ergal-shar-usur  is  called  “king  of  Babylon” 
in  the  Trinity  College  Cylinder Since  N ergal-shar-usur 

**  See  my  discussion  of  this  kind  of  government  in  Studies. 

35  See  Herodotus  I.  192,  III.  160,  VII.  62. 

**  Col.  I.  14. 
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reigned  from  559  to  556  B.C.,  his  father  must  have  been  in 
some  sense  “king”  of  Babylon  either  in  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
polassar  (626-606  B.C.)  or  in  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(606-561  B.C.),  or  in  that  of  Evil-Merodach  (561-559 
B.C.),  or,  even  under  his  own  son  Nergal-shar-usur.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  that  Professor  Fullerton,  and  all  of  us, 
must  not  be  too  cock-sure  that  we  know  all  about  the  use 
of  the  words  for  “king”  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 

Professor  Fullerton  wastes  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
showing  that  the  classical  historians  and  the  monuments 
know  nothing  about  a  Median  empire  (over  Babylon)  in¬ 
tervening  between  the  Chaldean  and  the  Persian.  Since 
on  this  point  the  book  of  Daniel  agrees  entirely  with  both 
the  classics  and  the  monuments,  we  shall  only  say,  that  if 
Professor  Fullerton  likes  the  exercise  of  putting  up  a  man 
of  straw  and  hitting  him,  he  is  welcome  to  it.  Daniel  says 
that  Darius  the  Mede„  the  son  of  Xerxes,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medes,  received  the  kingdom  which  Belshazzar  the 
Chaldean  had  ruled.  It  also  calls  Darius  “king  of  the 
Chaldeans.”  Never  once  does  it  call  him  king  of  the  Medes 
or  king  of  Media.  Harpagus  a  Mede  was  made  by  Cyrus, 
governor  of  Lydia;  Datis  a  Mede  led  the  armies  of  Darius 
at  Marathon;  Tachmaspada  a  Mede  led  the  army  of  Darius 
against  the  rebels  in  Sagartia;  Darius  the  Mede  was  made 
malka  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  We  are  told  that  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  was  made  governor  of  Barine  or  Barce  in 
Media,37  that  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  was  made  governor 
of  Hyrcania,38  and  that  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon,  was 
made  governor  of  Carmania; — all  by  Cyrus.  Xenophon 
speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  II,  son  of  Astyages,  as  a  coadjutor- 
king  with  Cyrus.  It  looks  as  if  the  great  “kings  of  kings,” 
the  Persian  monarchs,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of 
the  great  men  of  the  subject  races  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  provinces.39 

87  Justinius  I.  7. 

38Justinus  I.  6. 

89  In  fact  my  theory  of  sub-kings  is  broad  enough  to  leave  room  for 
a  sub-king  Darius  the  Mede  with  Gubaru  as  pifiotu  of  Babylon  under 
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Professor  Fullerton  lays  great  stress  upon  “the  silence 
of  the  classical  authors  about  Darius  the  Mede,  but  he  says 
not  a  word  about  their  silence  concerning  Belshazzar.  Con¬ 
sistency,  thou  art  a  jewel!  I  see  that  Belshazzar  the  son 
of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  nine  of  the  tablets  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vol.  hi.  of  the  Yale  Babylonian  Texts.  Two  new 
instances  of  oaths  taken  in  his  name  are  found  in  numbers 
225  and  232.  It  will  be  remembered  that  oaths  were  never 
taken  in  the  name  of  any  man  who  was  not  a  king.40 

Darius  the  Mede,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes  (whether  he  be  the  same  as  Gobryas,  or  Cyaxares  II, 
or  some  other  person),  was  simply  one  of  the  numerous 

him.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  Darius 
the  Mede  was  of  the  royal  line  of  Cyaxares  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 
The  two  Medes  who  rebelled  against  Darius  Hystaspis  called  themselves 
respectively  Khshatrita  a  descendant  (zcru)  of  Cyaxares,  and  Kith- 
ivtakhma  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares  (Behistun  Inscription,  §§  24,  33). 
So  Darius  the  Mede  is  said  in  xi.  1  to  be  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes.  Now  in  some  texts  of  Tobit,  Cyaxares  is  rendered 
by  Asoueros  and  in  others  by  Achiacharos.  It  is  possible  that  the 
znisynK  of  Daniel  xi.  1  was  meant  by  the  original  writer  for  Cyaxares. 
In  this  case  Daniel  would  make  Darius  the  Mede  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Cyaxares,  the  conquerer  of  Nineveh.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  also, 
in  favor  of  identifying  Darius  the  Mede  with  the  Cyaxares  the  Second 
who  is  so  often  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia,  and  is  called 
the  father-in-law  of  Cyrus.  (See  Moses  Stuart :  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
pps.  148  f.)  My  theory  of  sub-kings  will  harmonize  Xenophon,  the 
monuments  and  the  Bible.  That  sub-kings  (called  kings)  were  common 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  is  evident  from  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  following  sub-kings:  of  Atredates  king  of  Susa  (vi.  34),  of 
Aradus  king  of  Arabia  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  made  his  vassal 
(I.  v.  2,  I.  I.  5),  of  Cambyses  the  father  of  Cyrus  as  sub-king  of  Persia 
under  Astyages  (I.  v.  4)  ;  of  Artacamas  king  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
Aribaeus  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  sub-kings  of  Croesus  (II.  I.  5),  of  the 
king  of  Armenia  who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Assyria  (II.  iv. 
12,  iii.  1),  of  the  kings  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus  who  paid  tribute  (III. 
iv.  2),  of  Gedates  a  prince  subject  to  the  Assyrians  (V.  iv.  34),  of 
Gobryas  the  sub-king  of  the  Assyrians  (IV.  vi)  ;  of  the  king  of  Hyr- 
cania  (V.  ii.  22-23)  ;  of  the  king  of  Lesser  Phrygia  (VII.  iv.  10)  ;  and 
especially  of  Cyaxares  II,  king  of  Media,  said  to  have  been  the  uncle  of 
Cyrus  and  treated  by  him  as  his  equal  in  rank  and  almost  in  power 
(I.  iv.  v.),  et  al  mult. 

40  See  Studies  p.  125. 
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governors  or  sub-kings  (Aramaic  malka )  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Persian  king  of  kings  to  rule  as  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  over  the  subject  provinces.  Hystaspes  himself, 
the  father  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  was  such  a  sub-king. 
Darius  calls  his  father  a  king,41  and  yet  according  to  the 
Behistun  Inscription  (§§35,  26),  he  was  apparently  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  Parthia  and  certainly  commanded  the  army  sent  to 
subdue  the  rebellious  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
According  to  Herodotus  I.  209,  Cyrus  implies  that  Hystas¬ 
pis  was  his  governor  in  the  land  of  Persia;  yet,  Darius  calls 
his  father  king.  Such  facts  should  make  us  hesitate  before 
charging  that  the  author  of  Daniel  is  wrong  in  calling  Darius 
the  Mede  king  of  Babylon. 

The  trend  of  modern  scholarship  with  regard  to  Bel¬ 
shazzar  is  clearly  shown  in  the  statement  made  by  Walter 
Miller  in  his  translation  of  the  Cyropacdia  that  Xenophon 
probably  meant  Belshazzar  by  the  “young  king”  whom  he 
mentions.42 

But,  says  Professor  Fullerton,  the  order  in  which  the 
kings  are  mentioned  in  Daniel  shows  that  the  author  can 
not  have  meant  that  any  one  of  them  was  reigning  syn¬ 
chronously  with  another.  In  his  own  words :  “We  have  the 
following  consequence:  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  v.  30,  Darius  v.  31  and  vi;  Cyrus  vi.  28.  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  sequence  in  chaps,  vii-x  (the  italics  are  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fullerton’s) ;  first  year  of  Belshazzar  vii.  1 ;  third 
year  of  the  same  viii.  1 ;  first  year  of  Darius  ix.  1 ;  third  year 
of  Cyrus  x.  1.  Does  Prof.  Wilson  claim  that  these  dates  in 
chaps,  vii-x  do  not  indicate  sequence?  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  tell  for  he  does  not  refer  to  them”  (italics  Professor 
Fullerton’s). 

Judging  from  the  italics,  Professor  Fullerton  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  in  this  passage  a  formidable  and  unan¬ 
swerable  indictment  either  against  my  knowledge  or  my 

41  Behistun  Inscription  3,  4.  Smaller  Inscription  3,  4. 

42  Loeb  edition,  p.  457,  note. 
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fairness.  Is  he  then  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  first  year 
of  Darius  the  Mede  is  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
verse  one,  of  Daniel?  Is  it  fair  for  him  to  give  the  dates 
of  vii.  i,  ix.  i,  and  x.  i  and  then  omit  xi.  i,  because  it  over¬ 
throws  his  whole  conception  of  sequence?  The  sequence 
for  which  I  stand  is  the  sequence  of  the  book  of  Daniel; 
for  the  historical  part,  Nebuchadnezzar  (i-iv),  Belshazzar 
(v), Darius  the  Mede  (vi) ;  for  the  visions,  Belshazzar  (vii. 
i,  viii.  i),  for  Darius  (ix.  i),  for  Cyrus  (x.  i),  and  for 
Darius  (xi.  i).  A  fair  interpretation  of  vi.  28,  and  one 
justified  by  the  dual  datings  in  use  in  all  times,  shows  that 
Daniel  meant  us  to  know  that  Darius  and  Cyrus  were  reign- 
at  the  same  time.  The  visions  of  these  synchronous  reigns 
are  arranged  as  he  thinks  best,  i.e.  in  the  order  Darius, 
Cyrus,  Darius.  This  order  is  perfectly  proper,  if  they 
were  reigning  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  not  reigning 
at  the  same  time,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  sandwiching 
of  a  vision  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  in  between  two  from 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede?  Will  Professor  Fullerton 
please  explain  this  and  also  why  he  omits  a  reference  to  xi.  1 
from  his  lists  of  sequences? 

Professor  Fullerton  asserts  that  it  is  a  serious  defect  of 
my  work  that  I  (1)  “take  so  little  account  of  the  statements 
of  the  classical  historians  which  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
Daniel.  This  prevents  him  from  (2)  observing,  or  at  least 
permitting  others  to  observe,  the  trend  of  the  evidence 
when  the  statements  of  the  monuments  are  compared  with 
the  previous  data.”43 

This  is  a  false  and  misleading  charge.  It  is  not  the  case 
that  I  have  taken  little  account  of  the  classical  historians; 
for  the  volume  in  review  shows,  and  all  my  works  show, 
that  I  have  striven  to  make  use  of  everything  that  any  of 
the  classical  authors  can  afford,  that  will  throw  light  upon 
the  book  of  Daniel.  I  have  made  diligent  use  of  Herodotus, 
Aeschylus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo.  Pliny,  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Q.  C.  Rufus  and 


43  The  numberings  are  mine. 
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Eusebius,  and  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  epistles,  tragedies, 
and  of  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  Berosus,  Manetho,  Alex¬ 
ander  Polyhistor,  Dius,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Abydenus, 
Julius  Africanus,  Eratosthenes  and  Syncellus.  Perhaps,  I 
should  have  made  larger  use  of  these  works;  but  I  was 
chiefly  concerned  to  employ  them  to  answer  the  charges  of 
the  critics;  and  besides,  the  historical  method  which  I  em¬ 
ploy  compels  me  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon  the 
primary  and  direct  evidence  of  the  monuments  and  not  upon 
the  secondary  and  indirect  evidence  of  the  classics.44 

44  If  I  do  take  little  account  of  the  statements  of  the  classical  his¬ 
torians,  I  am  certainly  following  in  the  steps  of  Winckler  (whom 
Professor  Fullerton  cites  as  an  authority) ;  for,  in  his  History  of  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Assyria,  he  cites  Herodotus  but  three  times,  once  on  p.  276 
as  saying  that  the  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  India,  was  Ardys  (Herodotus 
I.  15)  ;  again  on  p.  319  as  saying  that  Nebuchadnezzar  assumed  the  role 
of  peacemaker  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  (Herodotus  I.  74,  where, 
however,  Herodotus  calls  the  king  “Labynetus,  the  Babylonian”)  ;  and 
once  on  p.  326  as  having  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  Diyala  by  Cyrus  (Herodotus  I.  189,  where  Herodotus  calls  the 
stream  the  Gyndes).  Berosus  is  cited  twice  by  Winckler;  once,  as  men¬ 
tioning  the  murderer  of  Sennacherib,  and  once  as  stating  that  Evil- 
Merodach  was  dethroned  ‘because  he  ruled  unjustly  and  tyrannically.’ 
He  cites  Ptolemy  merely  in  the  phrase  “Ukinzir  the  ‘Chinzer’  of 
Ptolemy." 

Besides,  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  information  afforded  by 
the  classical  writers  as  to  the  history  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media  and 
Persia,  are  much  overestimated  by  Professor  Fullerton.  One  need  only 
read  the  able  article  on  Assyria  in  Winer’s  Biblisches  Realworterbuch 
(Leipzig  1847)  to  see  how  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  evidence  for 
the  history  of  the  period  from  Tiglath-Pileser  to  Cyrus  to  be  derived 
from  Greek  sources.  They  seem  to  render  necessary  the  supposition  of 
two  Sardanapaluses  and  a  twofold  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes.  One  Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  been  father  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Of  38  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  the  lists  derived  from 
Africanus  through  Eusebius  only  one  is  recognizable  in  the  light  of  the 
monuments  and  his  name  is  incorrectly  spelled.  Moreover,  Herodotus 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians  who  gives  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  mentions  as  kings  of  Nineveh  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Sennacherib  and 
Sardanapalus;  and  the  rulers  of  Babylon  as  having  been  a  Labynetus  I 
in  the  time  of  Croesus  (by  a  mistake  for  Nebuchadnezzar),  a  Nitocris 
to  whom  he  assigns  the  building  of  Babylon  attributed  by  the  monu¬ 
ments  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  Labynetus  II  who  fought  against  Cyrus. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo  Justinus  (from  Trogus  Pompeius)  and  Val- 
leius  Paterculus  all  follow  Herodotus  in  mentioning  Ninus,  Semiramis 
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There  are  two  points,  however,  in  reference  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  classics  to  which  especial  attention  has  been 
called  by  Professor  Fullerton.  He  commends  Professor 
Wilson  because  “he  very  correctly  makes  no  use  of  the 
historical  ghost”  (i.e.  of  Cyaxares  II,  son  of  Astyages), 
who  according  to  Xenophon  ruled  over  Media  and  was  the 
overlord  of  Cyrus;  “though  Dr.  Davis  of  Princeton  still 
suggested  in  his  Bible  Dictionary  the  possibility  of  the  iden¬ 
tification”  which  had  been  maintained  so  learnedly  by  Moses 
Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Behistun  Inscription  represents  two  of  the  rebels 
against  Darius  Hystaspis  as  claiming  to  be  sons  of  a 
Cyaxares,  we  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  deny  the  possibility 
of  there  having  been  a  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages,  and 
the  father  of  these  two  rebels  Prauartis  (§24)  and  Shi- 
tratakma  (§33).  It  seems  passing  strange,  however,  that 
on  the  same  page  Professor  Fullerton  should  condemn  me 
for  not  using  the  classics  and  at  the  same  time  commend 
me  for  paying  no  attention  to  what  Xenophon,  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  classical  writers,  has  to  say. 

The  second  matter  for  which  I  am  blamed  is  that  I  do 
not  refer  to  “the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  a  chronological  work 
of  the  utmost  importance.”  The  point  is  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discussion  of  “the  succession  of  kings  at  the 
conquest  of  Babylon,”  the  implication  being  either  that  I 
did  not  know  of  the  Canon,  or  that  I  was  not  fair  enough 
to  introduce  it  in  evidence. 

Without  going  into  the  matter  of  my  ignorance  or  fair¬ 
ness,  it  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  my  not  bringing  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  into  any  of  the  discussions  of  Volume 
One  to  say  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  there  under 
consideration.  Ptolemy  was  the  greatest  of  ancient  chron- 
ographers  and  his  chronological  list  of  the  kings  of  Babylon 

and  Sardanapalus  as  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Hellenicus  (450  B.C.)  speaks 
of  two  of  the  name  Sardanapalus,  one  a  king  of  Persia  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  No  one  of  the  Greek  classics  mentions 
Belshazzar  and  the  name  and  date  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  preserved 
in  the  fragments  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
the  fragments  themselves  being  found  in  Josephus  and  Eusebius. 
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and  Persia  is  correct  enough  for  general  purposes.  But 
it  does  not  propose  to  give,  and  it  does  not  give,  a  complete 
list  of  the  kings  of  either  Babylon  or  Persia,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deficient  in  the  period  from  606  to  516  B.C. 
which  covers  the  time  of  the  activities  of  Daniel.  Thus, 
of  the  twenty-two  kings  that  reigned  over  Babylon  from 
Nabonassar  to  Nabunaid  inclusive,  Ptolemy  mentions  but 
eighteen;45  and  of  the  eighteen  kings  from  Cyrus  to  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  names  of  eight  are  omitted.46 

This  deficiency  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  will  be  the  more 
apparent  when  we  observe  that  between  the  death  of  Nergal- 
shcr-usur  in  556  B.C.  and  the  accession  of  Darius  II  in 
424  B.C.,  i.e.,  in  132  years,  the  Canon  gives  the  names  and 
length  of  reigns  of  only  six  kings  of  Babylon,47  whereas 
the  classics  and  monuments  give  the  names,  and  in  most 
cases,  the  approximate  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  nine  others.48 


45  The  four  names  omitted  are  Nabu-shum-ukin  (see  Winckler’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  114),  Marduk-zakir-shum,  Hallasku 
(V.A.S.D.  iv.  1),  and  Labashi-Marduk  (Evett’s  in  Bab.  Texte,  vi.  B. 
85-90). 

46  The  eight  names  omitted  are  Smerdis  (K.B.  iv.  295-299),  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  (KB  iv.  209-303),  Shamash-erba  (V.A.S.D.  iii.  178,  179,  v.  116, 
vi.  173,  174,  175),  Bel-Simanu  (V.A.S.D.  iii.  180,  vi.  131),  Akshimaksu 
(V.A.S.D.  iii.  177,  178),  Artabanus  (Eusebius  Chron.  Appendix  p.  104), 
Xerxes  II  (Eccles.  Canon  No.  27),  Sogdiamus  (Eccles.  Canon  No.  28). 

47  Nabunaid,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius  (Hystaspis)  Xerxes  I  and 
Artaxerxes  I. 

48Ptolemy  and  those  who  copied  his  Canon  have  been  very  careful  in 
copying  the  notation  of  the  number  of  years.  It  is  different,  however, 
when  we  look  at  the  proper  names.  Thus,  of  the  eighteen  names  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  from  Nabonassar  to  Nabunaid,  only  the  first  and 
last,  and  that  of  Esarhaddon  are  written  with  approximate  correctness. 
That  their  difference  may  be  patent  to  the  eye  of  our  readers,  I  shall 
give  the  names  in  interlinear  transliteration,  the  first  line  as  given  in 
the  Canon,  the  second  as  we  find  the  name  on  the  Babylonian  monu¬ 


ments  : 

1  Nabonassarou 
1  Nabunasir 
4  Iougaiou 
4  Ululai 
7  Belibou 
7  Belibni 

10  Mesessimordakou 
10  Mushezib-Marduk 
13  Xuniladanou 
13  Kandalanu 
16  Ilouarodatnou 
1 6  Amel-Marduk 


2  Nadiou 
2  Nabu-nadin-zir 
5  Mardokempadou 
5  Marduk-aplu-iddin 
8  Apronadiou 
8  Ashur-nadin-shum 
11  Assaradinou 
11  Ashur-ahi-iddin 
14  Nabokolassarou 
14  Nabu-aplu-usur 
17  Nirikassolassarou 
17  Nergal-shar-usur 


3  Chinzirou  kai  Porou 
3  Ukinzir  and  Pulu 
6  Arkianou 
6  Shar-ukin 
9  Rigebelou 
9  Nergal-ushezib 
12  Saosdoucheou 
12  Shamash-shum-ukin 
15  Nabokolassarou 
15  Nabu-kudur-usur 
18  Nabonadiou 
18  Nabu-na’id 
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Perhaps,  in  view  of  these  facts,  Professor  Fullerton  will 
decide  on  second  thought  that  it  is  just  as  well  for  him  to 
ignore  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  when  discussing  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Perhaps,  also,  he  will  pardon  me 
for  suggesting  that  in  laying  so  much  stress,  as  he  demands, 
upon  the  classical  writers,  I  would  be  departing  from  the 
first  principles  of  the  “historical”  method  which  he  proposes 
to  follow,  and  which  I  may  also  claim,  I  hope,  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  in  my  Old  Testament  studies.  To  cite  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis :  “Historical  evidence,  like  judicial 
evidence,  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses. 
Unless  these  witnesses  had  personal  and  immediate  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  which  they  report,  unless  they  saw  and 
heard  what  they  undertake  to  relate  as  having  happened, 
their  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  As  all  original  wit¬ 
nesses  must  be  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they 
attest,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  credibility  of  a 
witness  that  he  be  a  contemporary;  though  a  contemporary 
is  not  necessarily  a  credible  witness.”49  Judged  by  this 
fundamental  principle  of  historical  research,  it  is  not  I  that 
have  erred  in  confining  my  testimony  as  far  as  possible  to 
records  contemporary  with  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus. 

If  I  might  add  a  second  principle  that  I  have  pursued,  it 
would  be  this,  that  I  have  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  use 
the  documents  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  of  Babylon 
in  the  time  of  Daniel’s  supposed  life;  the  records  of  Nabo- 
polassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabunaid,  Cyrus,  and  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  all  contemporaneous  documents  in  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Susian,  Persian  and  Hebrew.  Where  I  have  called 
in  the  testimony  of  the  Greeks  and  Aramaeans,  I  have  laid 
especial  emphasis  upon  Ezra  and  the  papyri  of  Egypt  and 
upon  the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  because  they  were  written 
nearest  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  I  have  also  paid  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  Berosus;  for  although  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  his  works  are  preserved  only  in  fragments  found 
in  much  later  authors,  yet  he  was  himself  a  Babylonian 


*9  On  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  p.  16. 
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priest  from  Babylon,  and  hence  would  be  acquainted  with 
its  language  and  its  ancient  records. 

One  more  criticism  of  Professor  Fullerton’s  review  and 
I  have  done.  In  reference  to  the  statement  on  the  Na- 
bunaid-Cyrus  Cylinder,  that  a  battle  was  fought  by  Cyrus  in 
the  month  Tammuz,  it  is  said50  that  the  “reading  does  not 
seem  to  be  certain  at  this  point.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  original  entrance 
of  Gobryas  with  the  troops  of  Cyrus  and  the  entrance  of 
Cyrus  himself  is  by  no  means  certain.  Professor  Wilson 
assumes  the  correctness  of  the  present  text  at  1.  1251  of  the 
Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle  (K.  B.  II,  p.  133) 52  which  im¬ 
plies  an  interval  of  four  months.  But  the  probability  is  that 
Tishri58  should  be  read  for  Tammuz54  (so  Winckler  and 
Eduard  Meyer),  in  which  case  the  interval  between  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Gobryas  and  that  of  Cyrus  is  only  about  two 
weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Prof.  Wilson, 
though  he  does  not  even  notice  this  textual  emendation  of 
the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
an  exactly  reverse  correction  (Tisri  to  Tammuz)  in  another 
inscription  (apparently  K.B.  iv.  265,  see  Wilson,  p.  135).” 

This  note  of  Professor  Fullerton’s  illustrates  the  difficulty 
that  one  experiences  in  attempting  to  argue  with  a  Higher 
Critic  who  is  either  ignorant  of  Babylonian,  or  who  has 
not  had  access  to  the  original  documents.  If  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  my  first  volume  with  the  care  demanded  of  a  re¬ 
viewer,  he  would  certainly  have  noted  that  I  always,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  cite  from  the  text  of  the  original.  I  have 
sought  invariably  to  pursue  this  method  ever  since  in  writ¬ 
ing  my  articles  on  Royal  Titles  in  Antiquity ,  I  perceived 
that  so  excellent  a  scholar  as  Professor  Driver  of  Oxford 
was  led  astray  by  relying  upon  the  Records  of  the  Past  and 
other  similar  versions.  Had  Professor  Fullerton  observed 

80  Bulletin,  p.  19. 

81  Reverse. 

82  Should  be  III.  II.  132. 

83  i.e.  the  seventh  month. 

54i.e.  the  fourth  month. 
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this,  he  would  have  known  that  when  I  say  that  “Strassmaier 
gives  but  twelve  tablets  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  17th  year  of  Nabunaid  until  the  nth  of  the  8th 
month”  and  that  “all  of  these  are  dated  with  the  name  of 
Nabunaid,  except  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cyrus,”  he  would 
have  known,  I  say,  that  this  last  tablet  was  to  be  found  in 
Strassmaier's  The  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus.55  Since  Strass¬ 
maier  arranges  the  tablets  according  to  year,  month  and 
day,  and  only  one  of  Cyrus  is  said  by  me  to  be  dated  before 
the  eighth  month  and  only  one  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  is  given  by  Strassmaier  before  the  eighth  month, 
it  is  obvious  that  I  refer  to  the  first  tablet  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Cyrus.  It  is  not  apparent,  as  Professor  Fullerton  says, 
that  I  refer  to  K.B.  iv.  265  (where  Peiser’s  translation 
occurs).  It  is  certain  that  I  refer  to  Strassmaier’s  original 
text,  number  one.  If  I  had  referred  to  K.B.  iv.  265,  I 
would  probably  have  noted  that  Peiser  reads  the  name  of 
the  month  as  possibly  Shehit  (i.e.  the  eleventh  month)  in¬ 
stead  of  Tishri  (the  seventh,  as  Strassmaier  reads)  or  Tam- 
muz,  as  I  suggested. 

Now,  Professor  Fullerton  tells  his  readers  that  “it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  Professor  Wilson  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  correction  of  the  text  in  this  place,”  i.e. 
Strassmaier’s  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus,  I,  14.  In  fact,  I  have 
said,  that  this  tablet  is  “dated  the  7th  (or  perhaps  better  the 
4th)  month  of  the  accession  year.”56  Strassmaier  himself 
suggests  the  7th  month;  Peiser  the  nth;  I,  the  4th 
(as  possible).  Why  this  difference?  Because  the  sign 
which  denotes  the  month  is  abraded  in  the  tablet  itself,  so 
that  anyone  of  these  readings  is  possible.  It  is  like  a  tomb¬ 
stone  on  which  we  can  clearly  read  A.D.  1800  J - .  the 

day  of  the  month  being  entirely  rubbed  off  and  only 
J  being  left  to  denote  the  month.  Does  the  J  stand  for 
January,  June  or  July?  The  tombstone  itself  being  un- 


55  Inschriften  von  Cyrus. 
58  Studies,  Vol.  I,  p.  135- 
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certain,  we  are  driven  to  conjectures.  So  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Cyrus  tablet  No.  1. 

Professor  Fullerton,  however,  charges  me  with  incon¬ 
sistency  because  I  call  attention  to  this  uncertain  sign  while 
“assuming  the  correctness  of  the  present  text  at  l.  12  of  the 
Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle .”57  But  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency,  because  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  date  in 
the  Chronicle  is  like  one  on  a  tombstone  reading  clearly, 
John  Smith,  jan.  16,  1800.  No  one  can  dispute,  or  does 
dispute  the  reading;  but  the  contestant  on  one  side  in  a  case 
in  a  dispute  involving  the  day  of  death  of  Mr.  Smith  claims 
the  stone  cutter  made  a  mistake  in  engraving  JAN.  instead 
of  JUNE.  So  in  the  Nab-Cyrus  Chronicle,  Rev.  1.  12,  no 
one  disputes  that  the  scribe  wrote  Tammuz  as  Professor 
Pinches  gives  it  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Archaeology  vii.  164.  Professor  Schrader  of  Berlin 
“the  father  of  Assyriology  in  Germany”  so  reads  it.58 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford  so  reads  it.59  Professor 
Albert  T.  Clay  so  reads  it.60  Professor  Winckler  so  inter¬ 
prets  it  in  his  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.61  Eduard 
Meyer62  says  that  Babylon  surrendered  to  Gobryas  on  the 
16th  of  Tishri,63  wilfully  going  against  the  text  of  the 
cylinder  both  before  and  after  the  account  of  the  entrance. 
For  in  line  12  it  speaks  of  the  month  Tammuz,  at  line  15  of 

57  K.B.  III.  II,  133. 

58K.B.  III.  II.,  132. 

59  Article  " Babylonia  and  Assyria”  in  Enc.  Brit.  III.  106. 

60  Light  on  the  Old  Testament,  pps.  374-375- 

61  P.  326. 

62  Article  “Cyrus”  in  the  Enc.  Brit.  VII.  707. 

63  Umu  sissaesru  amelu  Ug-ba-ru  pihatu  mat  Gu-ti-um  u  sabini 
amelu  Ku-ras  ba-la  sal-tum  ana  E-ki  erubu.  See  T.S.B.A.  vii.  165. 
The  necesity  for  the  scribes  being  careful  in  writing  the  signs  for  the 
month  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Obv.  Col.  I.  9  he  mentions 
Tebit,  in  the  same  1.  14,  and  Rev.  I.  21  Kisliu;  in  Obv.  II.  10  and  13, 
15,  Rev.  I.  23  Nisan;  in  Obv.  II.  14,  21,  Sivan;  in  Obv.  II.  24,  Rev. 
1.  10,  Elul;  in  Rev.  1.  2,  21,  27,  Adar;  in  Obv.  I.  12,  16,  Tammuz;  in 
Obv.  I.  18.  22,  Marchesvan.  That  is,  signs  for  eight  months  occur 
eighteen  times,  and  all  are  correct  except  the  one  that  does  not  suit 
some  German  critic’s  theory ! 
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16th  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of  line  16  of  the  end  of  the 
month  Tammuz,  whereas  in  line  15  and  the  beginning  of  line 
16  it  says  that  “Gobryas,  governor  of  Gutium,  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  without  fighting.”  In  fine, 
there  is  no  “probability”  as  Professor  Fullerton  claims,  that 
in  this  case  we  should  read  Tishri  instead  of  Tammuz.  The 
text  of  the  document  is  clearly  in  favor  of  Tammuz.  The 
opinions  of  the  experts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  reading, 
Tammuz  (i.e.  the  fourth  month). 

Tombstones  are  usually  made  while  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  are  still  alive.  The  children  know  whether  their 
mother  died  in  January  or  June  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  date  on  the  head  stone  will  correctly  record  the  month. 
So,  the  royal  inscriptions  were  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
kings  whose  deeds  they  celebrate.  The  work  of  the  royal 
scribes  was  not  merely  written  under  fear  of  the  royal  dis¬ 
pleasure  when  they  erred ;  but  was  inspected  by  other  scribes 
who  put  upon  it  the  seal  of  their  approval.64  In  the  one 
case  January  will  not  be  put  for  June.  In  the  other  case 
Tammuz  would  not  be  put  for  Tishri.  So  much  certainly 
we  can  assume. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  critics  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  will  cease  making  charges  against  it, 
without  producing  some  objective  evidence  to  support  them. 
Also,  that  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  read  the  Book  of 
Daniel  carefully  enough  to  find  out  what  it  really  says. 
Otherwise,  they  may  waste  their  time  and  ours,  as  they  have 
so  frequently  done  in  the  past,  in  attacking  the  author  of 
Daniel  for  making  statements  that  he  has  never  made  at  all. 
In  the  mean  time,  will  they  pardon  me  for  continuing  to 
abide  in  the  serene  conviction  that,  judged  by  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  attainable,  they  have  thus  far  fought  a  losing  fight, 
simply  because  the  evidence  is  against  them.  Belshazzar,  in 
spite  of  the  silence  of  the  classics  even  as  to  his  name,  and 
notwithstanding  the  whilom  denial  of  the  critics  that  such 
a  man  ever  existed,  now  stands  forth  on  the  pages  of  the 


64  See  Streck’s  Assurbanipal,  vol.  II,  355- 
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monuments  as  possessor  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  king. 
No  real  scholar  can  longer  deny  the  possibility  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  king  whom  Daniel  calls  Darius  the  Mede.  He 
may  have  been  Gubaru.  He  may  have  been  Cyaxares  II. 
He  may  have  been  a  third  man  as  yet  unknown  except  from 
the  description  in  Daniel.  We  know  enough  to  say  that  he 
may  have  existed.  We  do  not  know  enough  to  say  that  he 
may  not  have  existed.  Until  we  do  know  enough  to  affirm 
that  he  did  not  exist,  the  account  in  Daniel  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  believed. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


PETER  MARTYR  AND  THE  COLLOQUY 
OF  POISSY 

I. 

Peter  Martyr  Vermilius 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1500,  the  year  in  which 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  born,  on  the  day  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Josiah  Simler,  in  which,  over  fourteen  centuries  be¬ 
fore,  Titus  captured  Jerusalem,  there  was  born  of  cultured 
and  wealthy  parentage  in  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  one 
who,  for  penetrative  scholarship,  intrepid  conviction,  and 
unwearying  industry,  may  properly  be  called  an  unlaureled 
hero  of  the  Italian  Reformation.  This  was  Pietro  Martire 
Vermiglio,  Latinized  into  Petrus  Martyrus  Vermilius,  and 
more  commonly  abbreviated,  Peter  Martyr.1  From  his 

1No  biography  of  Peter  Martyr  exists  in  English.  There  are  two 
in  German:  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Leben  und 
Ausgewdhlte  Schriften.  Nach  handschriftlichen  und  gleichseitigen 
Quellen.  Elberfeld,  1858.  This  is  in  the  series,  “Leben  und  ausge- 
wahlte  Schriften  der  Vater  und  Bergriinder  der  reformierten  Kirche.” 
The  briefer  and  earlier  one  is  by  Friedrich  Christoph  Schlosser: 
Leben  des  Theodor  de  Beza  und  des  Peter  Martyr  Vermili.  Heidel¬ 
berg,  1809.  The  earliest  and  only  contemporary  biography  is  the 
Oratio  de  Vita  et  Morte  Petri  Martyris  Vermilii,  by  Josiah  Simler, 
Martyr’s  associate  and  successor  at  Zurich.  It  is  an  expansion  of  Sim- 
ler’s  address  delivered  at  Martyr’s  funeral.  The  Latin  edition  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Loci  Communes,  Heidelberg,  1603, 
covers  twenty  pages,  two  of  them  being  introduction,  and  has,  after 
the  literary  fashion  of  that  day,  the  elongated  title :  “Oratio  de  Vita 
et  Obitu  Clarissimi  viri  et  praestantissimi  Theologi  D.  Petri  Martyris 
Vermilii,  Divinarum  Literarum  Professoris  in  schola  Tigurina,  habita 
ibidem  a  Iosia  Simlero  Tigurino.”  The  English  translation  of  the 
Loc.  Com.  by  Anthony  Marten,  1583,  also  includes  it,  at  the  close,  be¬ 
tween  the  Epistles  and  the  Indices,  and  covers  twenty-eight  pages.  A 
good  one-chapter  sketch  will  be  found  in  M.  Young:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Aonio  Paleario,  London,  i860  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  397-493).  Still 
briefer  in  C.  G.  McCrie:  Beza’s  leones,  1906,  pp.  123-126.  The  account 
in  McClintock  and  Strong :  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  752-3,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  informing.  From  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  see  Maud  F. 
Jerrold:  Vittorio  Colonna,  New  York,  1906. 

Of  works  that  deal  specifically  with  Italian  history,  see :  Thomas 
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parents,  Stephano  Vermiglio  and  Maria  Fumantina,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  early  educational  impetus  which  was  to  ripen 
into  the  sound  scholarship  of  later  years.  While  merely  a 
lad,  he  learned  Latin  from  his  mother,  who  taught  him 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  He  and  a  sister,  Gemina  Felic- 
itas,  who  later  became  a  nun,  were  the  only  surviving  chil¬ 
dren.  For  a  while  Martyr  was  sent  to  a  tutor,  Marcellus 
Vergilius,  Secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Florence;  but 
an  early  predilection  for  a  religious  life  led  him,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  to  join  the  Society  of  the  Canons  of  St. 
Augustine  in  a  monastery  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  an 
act  which,  as  Simler  says,  displeased  no  one  as  much  as 
himself.  That  both  of  his  children,  and  especially  his  son 
(in  whom  he  hoped  to  perpetuate  his  name)  should  assume 
monastic  vows,  highly  displeased  the  elder  Vermiglio,  who 

M’Crie:  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Second  Edition,  Edinburgh, 
1833,  pp.  144-147,  152-154,  223-227,  422-424.  Robert  Baird:  Sketches 
of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Boston,  1845,  pp.  72-73,  86-88,  149-151.  Rev. 
H.  H.  Fairhill :  Italy  Struggling  into  Light,  Cincinnati,  1880,  Chaps.  16 
and  17,  pp  265-266,  281-286  (A  picture  of  Martyr  on  p.  285).  Gio¬ 
vanni  Luzzi :  The  Struggle  for  Christian  Truth  in  Italy,  New  York, 
1913,  does  not  say  as  much  about  Martyr  as  one  might  expect.  (See 
chap.  2).  A  very  readable  recent  chapter,  with  a  fine  photogravure  of 
Martyr,  is  in  Christopher  Hare :  Men  and  Women  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
formation,  Chap.  7,  pp.  72-84.  Leopold  Witte:  Das  Evangelium  in 
Italien,  Gotha,  1861,  is  dogmatic  rather  than  historical  (Cf.  p.  3).  Dr. 
David  Erdmann :  Die  Reformation  und  ihre  Martyrer  in  Italien,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1855,  is  also  meagre  (See  pp  61-63).  For  Italian  histories,  see: 
Ercole  Ricotti :  Della  Rivoluzione  Protestante,  Rome,  1874,  Libro 
sesto,  p.  283  foil.  Emilio  Comba:  Storia  della  Riforma  in  Italia, 
Florence,  1881,  Vol.  1,  ch.  5,  sec.  2.  Also  the  same  author’s  I  Nostri 
Protestanti,  Florence,  1897,  Vol.  2. 

In  The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
Vol.  12  (1912),  pp.  165-166,  the  article  on  Peter  Martyr  by  K.  Benrath 
refers  to  N.  Taillepied:  “Histoire  des  vies  .  .  .  de  Pierre  Martyr,” 
Douay,  1580  (Roman  Catholic).  W.  Hadorn  (Pastor  of  the  Mm- 
sterkirche  in  Bern) :  Kirchengeschichte  der  reformierten,  Schweiz 
(from  1530  to  1900),  Zurich,  Schulthess  &  Co.,  1907,  has  very  little 
on  Martyr.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  has  a  picture  of  Martyr  on 
p.  137.  The  article  on  Vermigli,  in  The  New  International  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  2nd  ed.,  1916,  Vol.  23,  p.  90,  mistakenly  asserts  that  the 
original  life  of  Martyr  was  by  Josias  Muler  (for  Simler). 
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thereupon  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  his  second  wife  and  to 
a  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  granting,  however,  to 
his  son  an  annual  legacy  of  fifty  crowns.  Already,  in  the 
father's  aversion  to  the  superstition  and  mock  holiness  of 
the  idle  monks  (he  had  doubtless  heard  Savonarola  preach 
in  Florence),  there  are  the  beginnings  of  the  son’s  Pro¬ 
testantism. 

After  three  years  at  Fiesole  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Martyr  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Padua  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Verdaro,  where 
he  devoted  himself,  for  almost  eight  years,  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  notably  Aristotle;  and  in  order  to  read  these 
authors  in  the  original,  he  studied  Greek  here.  At  Padua 
he  also  took  up  the  study  of  theology  and  the  Church 
Fathers.  When  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  received  his 
Doctor’s  degree  and  began  to  preach  and  to  travel  through¬ 
out  Italy  among  the  colleges  of  his  Order.  At  Bologna  he 
learned  Hebrew  from  a  Jewish  physician.  His  learning 
and  eloquence  were  beginning  to  attract  attention.  By  com¬ 
mon  agreement  he  was  made  Abbot  of  Spoleto,  which  honor 
he  held  for  three  years,  when,  in  1530,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Order  to  be  Prior  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Pietro  ad 
Aram  at  Naples. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Naples  that  the  new  light  be¬ 
gan  to  arise  in  his  soul.  He  had  gone  back  to  the  original 
sources  of  revealed  truth  and  had  studied  scholastic  di¬ 
vinity.  He  now  began  to  read  the  works  of  the  Reformers. 
Bucer’s  Commentaries  and  Zwingli’s  De  vera  et  falsa  Re- 
ligione  and  De  Providentia  Dei,  and  the  works  of  Erasmus 
had  their  influence  upon  him.  He  was  lecturing  on  the 
Pauline  epistles,  and  in  his  exposition  of  I  Corinthians 
3  :ii-I5,  he  aimed  an  indirect  thrust  at  the  doctrine  of  Pur¬ 
gatory,  an  insult  which  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  monks, 
and  but  for  the  influence  of  his  friends  with  the  Pope,  to 
whom  he  appealed,  would  have  silenced  his  lectures  alto¬ 
gether.  He  had  not  been  three  full  years  in  Naples,  the 
climate  of  which  did  not  agree  with  him,  when  he  was 
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seized  with  disease,  and,  to  afford  him  a  change,  he  was 
made  Visitor-General  of  his  Order,  but  later  became  Prior 
of  San  Frediano  in  Lucca.  In  no  place  did  Martyr  form 
truer  friendships  than  here.  But  his  public  discourses  con¬ 
tinued,  as  at  Naples,  to  foment  the  latent  suspicion  and 
positive  enmity  of  the  monks.  In  1541,  Lucca  was  visited 
by  three  eminent  guests:  Charles  V.,  Pope  Pius  III.,  and 
Cardinal  Contarini.  No  immediate  trouble  ensued  from 
this  visit,  but  spies  were  set  against  Martyr,  an  accusation 
was  forwarded  to  Rome,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take 
secret  leave  of  Lucca  and  flee  to  Pisa,  thence  to  his  old 
home,  Florence,  where  he  met  his  life-long  friend,  the 
orator  Bernardino  Ochino,  who  went  on  to  Geneva,  while 
Martyr,  by  way  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Verona,  came  to 
Zurich.  Received  with  affable  courtesy  by  the  Swiss  Re¬ 
formers,  Bullinger,  Pellican,  and  Gualther,  he  might  have 
remained  there,  but  there  being  at  that  time  no  opening 
in  the  Zurich  faculty  for  him,  he  hastened  on  to  Basel, 
whence,  after  one  month,  he  was  called  by  Martin  Bucer 
to  Strassburg. 

This  first  sojourn  in  Strassburg  lasted  five  years  (1542- 
1547),  during  which  time  Martyr  wrote  much  in  the  ex¬ 
egesis  of  Scripture.  He  also  wrote  to  his  Lucchese  brethren, 
vindicating  his  flight  from  them,  and  encouraging  them 
to  persevere  amidst  persecution.2  His  first  marriage  took 
place  at  Strassburg,  to  Catherine  Dampmartin,  of  Metz,  a 
woman  of  singular  piety.  She  lived  eight  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  died  in  England  in  1553.  Four  years  later, 
Queen  Mary  having  reinstated  Romanism  in  England,  Cath¬ 
erine’s  remains,  being  “heretical,”  and  having  been  buried 
beside  those  of  St.  Frideswyde,  a  Romish  saint,  were,  at 
the  command  of  Cardinal  Pole  (a  former  friend  of 
Martyr),  exhumed  and  cast  upon  a  dung-hill.  This  wanton 
desecration  was  avenged  a  year  later  when,  under  Queen 

2  See  the  two  Epistolae  in  Loc.  Com.,  pp.  1071-1085.  Eng.  Trans, 
by  Anthony  Marten,  pp.  62-81.  The  second,  a  long  one,  (pp.  65-81), 
is  to  “a  friend”  on  ‘Flying  away  in  time  of  persecution.” 
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Elizabeth,  by  direction  of  the  Bishops,  the  bones  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Martyr  were  given  Christian  burial,  and  to  prevent 
future  profanation,  they  were  mingled  with  those  of  St. 
Frideswyde. 

On  the  advice  of  Edward  VI.,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Martyr,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Ochino,  left  Strassburg  for  England  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1547,  to  become  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 
Again  his  Protestant  exegesis,  especially  of  the  eucharistic 
passages  in  the  Epistles,  aroused  opposition.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  full  of  papists,  bent  on  bringing  Martyr  to  terms. 
Without  his  knowledge,  they  posted  notices  on  the  church, 
announcing  that  Martyr  would  dispute  the  next  day  against 
Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  Supper;  they  sought  to  drag 
him,  without  the  necessary  preparation,  into  an  immediate 
public  disputation  (which  was  later  held  in  May,  1549)  ; 
they  forced  him  to  retreat  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and 
when  he  returned  they  resumed  their  puerilities,  even  going 
as  far  as  to  besiege  his  dwelling  at  night,  showering  stones 
at  his  door  and  breaking  the  casements  of  his  windows. 
Partly  for  his  protection,  therefore,  the  King  made  him 
Canon  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  he  accordingly  moved  to 
Christ’s  College.  At  Oxford  he  again  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  A  brief  period  of  peaceful  study 
followed,  saddened  by  the  death,  in  1551,  of  his  dearest 
friend,  Martin  Bucer  (who,  with  Paul  Fagius,  had  come 
to  Cambridge  in  1549),  and  that  of  his  own  wife  two  years 
later  (1553). 

Martyr’s  stay  of  six  years  ( 1547-1553)  in  England  was 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  prolific  epochs  of  his  tragical 
career.  His  eucharistic  controversies  with  Stephen  Gar¬ 
diner  and  Richard  Smith,  with  William  Tresham,  William 
Chadse,  and  Morgan,  constitute  a  voluminous  section  of 
his  published  writings.  While  in  England  he  was  chosen 
one  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  and  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  under  Edward  VI.  Many  of  his  most 
enduring  friendships  were  made  in  England,  among  them, 
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Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Jewel.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Martyr  was  again  plunged  into 
perilous  tides,  so  that  with  the  Queen’s  leave  he  set  out  for 
the  Continent,  embarking  only  after  being  kindly  harbored 
in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  was 
finally  landed  by  night  at  Antwerp,  reaching  Strassburg, 
October  30,  1553.  He  never  saw  England  again.3 

At  Strassburg  Martyr  was  gladly  received,  though  his 
Lutheranism  was  questioned,  and  it  was  only  after  a  well- 
guarded  statement  of  his  attitude  to  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession4  that  he  was  restored  to  his  former  position,  and 
lectured  on  Scripture  and  Aristotle.  But  opposition  to  his 
Calvinistic  view  of  the  Eucharist  developed,  which  was 
bound  to  render  him,  despite  his  talents  and  piety,  persona 
non  grata  in  a  university  so  pronouncedly  Lutheran  as 
Strassburg  was  at  that  time.  Already  he  had  begun  to 
deliberate  with  himself  of  the  advisability  of  a  change, 
when  he  was  called  to  Zurich  to  succeed  Conrad  Pellican, 
who  had  just  died.  Martyr  explained  to  the  Strassburg 
Senate  that  his  sole  reason  for  leaving  them  was  his  desire 

3  On  Martyr’s  sojourn  in  England  see  passim,  Gilbert  Burnet:  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1679, 
more  especially,  the  London  edition  of  1841.  John  Strype:  Annals 
and  Ecclesiastical  Memorials.  John  Foxe:  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
the  Church.  For  correspondence,  see  The  Zurich  Letters,  1558-1579, 
1558-1602,  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1842,  1845. 
For  Martyr’s  relation  to  Bucer,  consult  A.  Edward  Harvey:  Martin 
Bucer  in  England,  Marburg,  1906.  See  also  Martyr’s  comforting 
epistle  to  Bucer’s  widow  at  the  time  of  Bucer’s  death,  Loc.  Com., 
pp.  1089-1090.  Eng.  ed.,  pp.  82-84. 

4  Simler,  in  his  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  D.  Petri  Martyris,  p.  13, 
says :  “Admonitus  ergo  huius  rei  ab  amicis,  Senatui  scripto  oblato 
sese  purgat,  et  docet,  Confessionem  Augustinam  et  alias  quae  ab  ea  non 
discrepent  si  recte  atque  commode  intelligantur  se  libenter  amplecti, 
profited,  ac  si  opus  fuerit  velle  pro  viribus  tueri.”  For  this  state¬ 
ment  of  his  guarded  acceptance  of  the  Augustana,  dated  Dec.  27, 
1553.  see  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1068.  Eng.  ed.,  p.  138.  It  will  be  well  to  keep 
this  sentence  in  mind,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  this  same  question  arose, 
about  eight  years  later,  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  subterfuge  used  by  the  wily  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
to  render  a  reconciliation  impossible.  See  below,  notes  117-118. 
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to  have  full  liberty  to  teach,  dispute,  and  write  according 
to  his  own  convictions.5  Calvin  had  also  invited  him  to 
become  pastor  of  a  church  in  Geneva.  The  offer  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  Martyr,  without  a  breach  in  his  German  asso¬ 
ciates,  left  Strassburg  for  Zurich,  July  13,  1556,  accom¬ 
panied  by  John  Jewel,  later  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Zurich  thenceforth  became  Martyr’s  real  home.  There 
his  old  friend  Ochino  preached,6  and  there  he  found  Bul- 
linger,  whose  love  for  him  increased  with  the  years.  And 
there  May  9,  1559,  six  years  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  married  Catherina  Merenda,  of  Brescia,  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  Italian  church  at  Geneva.  A  son, 
Eliperius,  and  a  daughter,  Gerodora,  were  born,  both  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy.  A  third  child,  Maria,  was 
born  almost  four  months  after  Martyr’s  death.7  At  Zurich 

5  Simler :  “Quo  minus  cum  ipsis  manere  posset,  ideo  fieri  inquit, 
quod  videat  se  hoc  tempore  non  posse  apud  ipsos  habere  earn  quam 
cupiat  docendi,  disputandi  et  scribendi  libertatem.”  See  this  frank  “con- 
fessio  seu  sententia”  to  the  Senate  of  Strassburg,  dated  1556,  in  Loc. 
Com.,  pp.  1068-1070.  Eng.  Ed.,  pp.  138-141. 

8  Ochino’s  career  was  almost  as  fugitive  as  Martyr’s.  From  Geneva 
he  had  gone  successively  to  Basel,  Augsburg  and  Constance,  joined 
Martyr  in  his  first  sojourn  at  Strassburg,  went  with  him  to  England, 
where  he  preached  in  London,  and  when  Martyr  returned  to  Strass¬ 
burg,  in  1553,  Ochino  went  to  Basel,  whence  he  was  called  (in  1555) 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Eocarnese  church  in  Zurich.  Accused  of 
Socinian  tendencies,  he  was  banished  from  Zurich  in  midwinter,  a  man 
of  seventy-six  years,  with  four  young  children.  Rejected  at  Basel, 
he  went  to  Mulhausen,  and  finally  died,  1564,  in  Moravia,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  Unitarian.  See  Thomas  M’Crie:  The  Reformation  in  Italy, 
pp.  135-144,  421-436.  Christopher  Hare,  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Italian  Reformation,  pp.  82-84,  seems  to  think  that  Ochino  was  mis¬ 
understood,  and  that  his  view  on  polygamy  gave  most  offence. 
M.  Young  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Ochino  ( The  Life  and  Times 
of  Aonio  Paleario,  Vol.  I,  ch.  9,  pp.  348-396).  See  also  Bernardino 
Ochino  of  Siena,  A  Contribution  towards  the  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  by  Karl  Benrath.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Helen 
Zimmern,  N.  Y.,  1877. 

7  This  Eliperius  is  undoubtedly  the  son  who  lived  only  a  week,  of 
whom  Martyr  speaks  in  a  letter,  dated  March  20,  1560,  addressed 
“Eidem  in  Angliam,”  supposed  to  be  Thomas  Sampson  ( Zurich  Let¬ 
ters,  Second  Series,  Letter  XX.,  note  I,  p.  49.  Also,  First  Series,  p.  78, 
note  1).  Martyr’s  own  words  are:  Mihi  natus  est  filius  secundo 
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Martyr  taught  Hebrew  and  Theology.  He  was  there  only 
a  year  when  Maximilian  Celsus,  Count  of  Martinegro,  and 
head  of  the  Italian  parish  in  Geneva,  died.  Geneva  was 
then  the  refuge  for  numerous  Italian  and  English  exiles. 
By  these,  in  addition  to  Calvin’s  solicitation,  Martyr  was 
urged  to  come  thither.  It  seemed  a  call  back  to  his  own 
people.  He  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Zurich  Senate 
and  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  let  him  go.  Some  years 
later  he  was  invited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  his  English 
friends  to  return  to  England,  and  again,  with  unselfish  de¬ 
votion,  he  let  the  Zurich  Senate  decide  for  him.  The 
result  was  that  Zurich  retained  him. 

Martyr  was  now  sixty  years  old.  Almost  two  decades 
had  passed  since  he  had  fled  over  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into 
Switzerland,  in  search  of  the  freedom  and  sympathy  that 

Martii,  et  io.  obiit”  ( Epistolae  attached  to  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1128).  Bishop 
Jewel,  writing  to  Martyr  from  London,  May  22,  1560,  sends  sympathy 
on  the  loss  of  Eliperius,  indulging  the  hope  that  Martyr  might  have 
had  a  son  to  perpetuate  his  talents  ( Zur .  Letters,  1st  Series,  Let.  33, 
p.  78).  Simler,  in  his  Oration,  expressed  the  hope  that  this  third  child 
would  be  a  son.  (See  Zur.  Let.,  1st  Series,  p.  54,  note  2.  Also  the 
marginal  “Mariam  posthuman  peperit  mater”  in  Simler’s  Oratio, 
p.  12).  Schmidt  ( Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Leben  u.  ausgewdhlte 
Schriften,  pp.  208,  290,  note  5)  mentions  this  second  marriage  and 
speaks  of  the  three  children.  The  third  child,  Mary,  born  March  6, 
1563,  had  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  an  Italian,  Paolo  Zanin,  whose 
prodigality  reduced  them  to  poverty.  But  the  Zurich  Senate,  in  honor 
of  her  father,  gave  her  a  pension  which,  according  to  Schlosser  ( Leben , 
p.  479,  note),  was  life-long.  The  Senate  also  continued  to  Martyr’s 
widow  his  full  salary  for  a  half  year.  Mary  later  married  George 
Ulrich,  Pastor  of  Thalwil.  The  widow  Martyr  also  remarried,  this 
time  Lodovico  Ronco,  an  Italian  merchant  at  Locarno.  Schlosser 
(PP-  455.  479  note)  gives  similar  though  briefer  accounts.  According 
to  Simler,  Peter  Martyr  was  the  last  of  the  Vermigli.  On  these  mat¬ 
ters,  see  the  two  Latin  poems  by  Rudolph  Gualther,  in  the  Loc.  Com., 
one  on  the  occasion  of  Martyr’s  marriage  with  K.  Merenda,  the  other 
on  the  birth  of  Mary  Martyr.  Also  the  lines  of  Regula  Zwingli,  wife 
of  Rudolph  Gualther,  on  the  baptism  of  Eliperius  Vermilius,  March  3, 
1560.  Young’s  statement  ( Paleario ,  Vol  I.,  p.  457)  that  none  of  Mar¬ 
tyr’s  children  survived,  is  a  bit  hasty.  Cf.  also  article  on  Martyr  by 
Benrath  in  the  Herzog-Hauck  Realencyclopddie  fiir  Protestantische 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  Vol.  20  (1908),  p.  552. 
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were  so  necessary  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  brilliant 
gifts.  Five  of  those  years  (1542-1547),  we  have  seen, 
were  spent  in  Strassburg;  six  in  Oxford  (1547-1553); 
three  more  in  Strassburg  (1553-1556) ;  while  the  remainder 
of  his  life  (1556-1562)  was  to  be  lived  in  Zurich.8  This 
scholar  who  had  served  the  Protestant  cause  in  three  widely- 
separated  lands,  who  had  received  tempting  calls  from 
King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  now,  at  the 
urgent  invitation  of  Catherine  de’  Medici,  Queen-Regent 
of  France,  to  receive  the  last  public  honor  of  his  ever-event- 
ful  career,  by  pleading  in  person  the  Huguenot  cause  at 
the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  His 
relation  to  this  great  conference  we  shall  follow  in  detail 
farther  on.  A  year  after  his  return  from  Poissy,  with  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  upon  him,  and  greatly  distressed,  as 
his  biographer,  Simler,  tells  us,  by  the  afflicted  condition 
of  the  French  Church,9  he  was  suddenly  stricken  (Nov.  5th) 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  he  died  the  following  week,  No¬ 
vember  12,  1562.  His  last  days  were  blessed  by  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  dearest  friends:  his  wife,  Conrad  Gesner 
(his  physician),  Bullinger,  Josiah  Simler,  Bernardino 
Ochino,  and  the  Elders  of  the  Italian  congregation  at 

8  In  the  Zwingli  Room  of  the  old  City  Library  in  Zurich  are  to  be 
found  some  interesting  and  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Peter  Martyr. 

9  In  his  Oratio,  p.  17:  “Fuit  jam  ante  veletudine  tenui  et  infirma 
cum  ob  affectam  iam  aetatem,  turn  quod  curae  et  solicitudines  variae, 
et  praesertim  magni  dolores  quos  ex  afflicto  statu  Ecclesiae  Gallicae 
accipiebat,  vires  eius  sensim  consumerent.”  On  Aug.  24,  1562,  Martyr 
wrote  Bishop  Jewel  from  Zurich:  “But  as  touching  myself,  if  you 
desire  to  know  more  particularly  how  I  do,  understand  that  I  am  of  a 
cheerful  mind  in  Christ,  and  that  I  am  occupied  in  the  same  labors  in 
which  I  was  engaged  when  you  were  here;  but  in  body  I  am  not  so 
strong  and  lusty  as  I  was  heretofore.  For  the  burden  of  old  age 
daily  becomes  more  heavy.  Now,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
I  have  been  altogether  toothless,  neither  hath  my  stomach  performed 
its  office  of  exciting  me  to  eat  with  an  appetite.  I  am  troubled  also 
with  rheum;  in  addition  to  which  I  have  no  small  pain  in  my  legs, 
by  reason  of  two  sores  wherewith  I  am  at  times  greatly  tormented" 
(Zur.  Letters,  1st  Series,  p.  340).  This  is  the  last  of  the  Epistles  in 
the  Loc.  Com.  (p.  1x47).  It  does  not  appear  in  Marten’s  Eng.  Trans¬ 
lation. 
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Zurich.  The  day  preceding  his  death  he  made  his  will  in 
the  presence  of  Simler  and  Dr.  Bernard  Sprungli,  the 
treasurer,  and  a  neighbor.  His  last  hours  were  full  of 
evangelical  trust.  Bullinger  closed  his  eyes  as  he  died, 
and  robed  him  in  his  burial  garment.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Grossmiinster  church  in  Zurich,  his  funeral 
being  largely  attended.10  The  day  following,* 11  an  academic 
memorial  service  was  held,  at  which  Simler  delivered  his 
famous  Oration  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Peter  Martyr 
Vermilius,  which  he  promptly  augmented,  and  dedicated 
and  forwarded  to  Bishop  John  Jewel.  A  silver  medal, 
bearing  Martyr’s  effigy,  was  cast  and  sent  to  some  of 
Martyr’s  friends  in  England,  by  whom  both  the  medal  and 
Simler’s  eulogy  were  graciously  acknowledged.12  In  Greek 

10  Schmidt,  Leben,  pp.  289-293,  gives  interesting  details  attending  the 
sickness  and  death  of  Martyr.  Schlosser,  op.  cit.,  p.  479  note,  says 
Martyr  died  on  Nov.  14th.  And  this  in  spite  of  Simler’s  “Nam  cum 
huius  mensis  quinta  die  aegrotare  coepisset,  duodecima  eiusdem  ex 
hac  vita  migravit”  ( Oratio ,  p.  17). 

11  “Id  quod  testata  est  omnium  ordinum  frequentia,  quam  heri  in 
illius  funere  vidistis”  (Simler,  Oratio,  p.  12).  Bullinger  was  buried 
beside  him  thirteen  years  later,  in  1575. 

12  Bishop  Jewel  wrote  Simler,  March  23,  1563,  from  London:  “I 
have  received  from  you  a  silver  image  of  that  excellent  old  man  Peter 
Martyr,  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  death.  In  the  figure  indeed, 
although  there  is  in  many  respects  an  admirable  resemblance,  yet 
there  was  a  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  which  I  was  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  skill  of  an  artist.  And  what  wonder  is  it,  that  there  should 
be  some  defect  in  producing  the  likeness  of  one,  the  like  of  whom, 
wherever  I  look  around  me,  I  can  scarce  believe  ever  to  have  existed? 
Your  little  book,  however,  I  perused  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
delight.  For  I  seemed  to  myself  to  behold  the  same  old  man  with  whom 
I  had  formerly  lived  upon  such  affectionate  terms ;  and  to  behold  him 
too,  I  know  not  why,  more  nearly  and  thoroughly,  than  when  we  were 
living  together”  ( Zurich  Letters,  1st  Series,  Ep.  LVI.,  pp.  126-127; 
Appendix,  p.  75).  Later,  Feb.  17,  1564,  Bishop  John  Parkhurst  wrote 
Simler :  “Pro  argenteo  Martyre  misimus  auream  Elizabethans”  for 
the  silver  Martyr  a  golden  Elizabeth  (Ibid.,  Ep.  LXII.,  pp.  136-137; 
App.  p.  82).  Professor  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  p.  290,  note 
4,  describes  this  medal,  a  copy  of  which,  he  says,  is  in  the  Zurich  Lib¬ 
rary.  A  cast  of  it  was  sent  him  by  Dr.  Schweizer.  Of  the  likenesses  of 
Martyr,  Prof.  Schmidt  (ibid.,  p.  293,  note)  prefers  the  one  in  the  second 
edition  of  Martyr’s  Commentary  on  I.  Cor.  (1567).  and  repeated  in 
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and  Latin  verses  scholars  burst  forth  in  unrestrained 
praise  of  his  erudition  and  goodness.  Among  these  were 
Conrad  Gesner,  Rudolph  Gualther,  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
John  Kesler,  John  and  Wolfgang  Haller,  and  others. 
Theodore  Beza,  in  his  leones,  called  him  “a  phoenix  born 
from  the  ashes  of  Savonarola,”  and  wrote  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  epitaph  to  his  memory.13 

The  voluminous  works  which  Martyr  left  to  be  collected 
and  published  were,  as  Beza’s  lines  had  said,  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  fidelity.  Pre-eminently 
Martyr  was  an  exegete  and  dogmatic  controversalist  of 
the  Scholastic  type.  Practically  all  of  his  writings  are  in 
Latin,  the  universal  academic  language  of  the  time,  some 
were  translated  into  French,  and,  as  one  should  suppose 
from  Martyr’s  relations  with  England,  also  into  English, 
especially  the  Common  Places.  It  was  while  he  was  at 
Zurich  that  he  had,  as  Simler  observes,  both  the  leisure 
and  liberty  necessary  for  collecting  and  revising  his  lect¬ 
ures  and  notes,  so  that  most  of  his  works  printed  during 
his  lifetime  come  from  this  period.  But  a  large  part  of 
what  we  have  today  in  the  Latin  and  English  editions  of 
Martyr’s  works  were  posthumous  publications.  After  his 
flight  from  Italy  he  published  in  Italian  an  interpretation 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  Commentaries  on  I.  Corin- 

his  Commentary  on  Genesis  (1579).  Next  to  these  are  the  portraits 
in  the  leones  by  Reussner,  and  Boissard.  But,  says  Schmidt,  the  like¬ 
ness  in  Beza’s  leones  is  poor. 

13  These  verses,  with  others,  cover  four  pages,  and  are  found  in 
the  Latin  edition  (Heidelberg,  1603)  of  the  Loci  Communes,  at  the 
beginning,  immediately  following  Simler’s  Oratio.  The  most  curious 


specimen  is  the  six-line  double  acrostic  by  John  Kesler: 

“P  Petro  illi  nomen,  firmo  quia  robore  Christum  M 

E  Edocuit,  stabilis  qui  solet  esse  petra.  A 

T  Testis  erat  vivus,  sed  nunc  monumenta  loquuntur  R 
R  Religio  verae  quid  pietatis  habet,  T 

U  LTma  viri  cineres  tenet  haec,  colit  aetheris  dorv  U 

S  Spiritus,  illustris  vivit  in  orbe  labor.  R” 


For  Beza’s  six-line  epitaph,  see  his  leones,  and  Young’s  Paleario,  I., 
p  490,  note  1.  Cf.  also  Schmidt’s  Leben,  pp.  1,  note,  290;  and  Schloss- 
er’s  Leben,  p.  479,  note  1. 
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thians,  Romans,  Judges,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  I.  and 
II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  the  Minor  Prophets  (frag¬ 
mentary),  and  Lamentations  were  almost  all  given  to 
print.  Martyr’s  doctrinal  system  is  best  unfolded  in  his 
Common  Places  ( Loci  Communes),  first  gathered  in  1 575* 
by  Robert  Masson,  a  French  preacher  at  London,  and  pub¬ 
lished  there  the  following  year  (1576  fol.),  the  printer 
being  John  Kyngston,  and  the  work  dedicated  to  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Cook.  In  1580  Rudolph  Gualther  published  a  second 
edition.  Masson’s  edition  became  popular  and  went  through 
numerous  issues.  The  English  edition,  by  Sir  Anthony 
Marten,  seneschal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  bears  the  date  of  May  8,  1583,  and  contains,  be¬ 
sides  the  Common  Places,  Simler’s  Oration,  and  many  of 
Martyr’s  epistles,  tracts,  sermons,  addresses,  and  public 
disputations.14  The  Loci  Communes  have  thus  become 
Martyr’s  best  known  work.  It  is  a  scholarly  defence  of 
Calvinistic  Protestantism.  Beginning  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  the  Creator,  it  passes  through  four  parts,  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  chapters  which  develop  the  salient 
themes  of  the  ordinary  theological  encyclopaedia ;  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  man,  sin,  redemption,  the  Church  and  sacraments. 
All  Martyr’s  writings  are  characterized  by  intellectual 
penetration  and  originality.  His  Latin,  while  lacking  the 
classic  charm  of  Calvin,  or  the  rugged  beauty  of  Zwingli, 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  perspicacity.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject  is  always  direct  and  orderly.  Not  the 

14  For  a  complete  list  of  Martyr’s  works,  see  M.  Young’s  Paleario, 
Vol.  I.,  Appendix  L,  pp.  584-586,  and  cf.  pp.  490-491.  See  also  the 
preface  in  Schlosser,  pp.  X-XIV,  and  the  Supplement  in  Schmidt,  pp. 
293-296.  In  his  Oratio  Simler  has  two  pages  on  Martyr’s  writings 
(pp.  15-17),  inserting  them  between  his  account  of  the  Poissy  Con¬ 
ference  and  Martyr’s  sickness  and  death.  In  an  appendix  (pp.  481- 
514)  Schlosser  gives  brief  paragraphs  outlining  Martyr's  views  on 
various  doctrinal  themes.  In  1565  the  Geneva  Senate  bought  up 
Martyr’s  library  for  their  Academical  Library  (Schmidt,  p.  291; 
Schlosser,  p.  479,  note,  where  it  is  wrongly  given  1665).  Martyr’s 
works  are  also  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  on  him  in  PRE,3 
XX.  550. 
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least  among  his  works  are  his  controversial  polemics. 
Martyr  had  three  outstanding  controversies :  one  with 
Stephen  Gardiner  at  Oxford,  on  the  Eucharist;  a  second, 
with  Richard  Smith  (Martyr’s  predecessor  in  the  chair  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford)  on  celibacy  and  monastic  vows;  and  a 
third,  with  John  Brentius  on  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body. 
Brentius  replied,  to  use  Simler’s  words,  “by  publishing  a 
violent  and  stinging  book”  (edito  libro  vehementi  et 
aculeato),  which  so  deeply  grieved  the  gentle  Martyr,  that 
it  even  haunted  his  dying  moments.  When,  to  console 
him,  Bullinger  observed  that  “our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,” 
“I  know  it,”  he  replied,  “but  not  in  the  heaven  of  Brentius, 
which  is  nowhere.”15  Only  Martyr's  sickness  and  death 
prevented  him  from  answering  this  libel. 

The  matter  of  Martyr's  successor  was  promptly  taken 
up  by  the  Zurich  leaders.  They  wanted  to  call  Jerome 
Zanchius  (Zanchi)  of  Strassburg,  Martyr’s  former  col¬ 
league  there,  but  Zanchi  could  not  be  spared  at  that  time. 
Lavater  also  declined  the  position,  and  after  having  in  mind 
Andreas  Hyperius,  of  Marburg,  and  even  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus,  of  Heidelberg,  they  chose  (in  1563)  one  of  their 
own  number,  Josiah  Simler,  Martyr’s  pupil,  associate  and 
first  biographer,  whom  Martyr  himself,  on  his  death-bed, 
had  designated  as  his  successor.16 

However  unfamiliar  Peter  Martyr  Vermilius  may  be  to 
our  modern  perspective,  he  was  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  a  man  of  supreme  consequence.  The  historian  who 
would  tell  of  the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  do 
well  to  remember  this  teacher,  whose  fugitive  career  multi¬ 
plied  his  relationships,  solidified  his  friendships,  and  made 
him  one  of  the  rnost  cosmopolitan  of  all  the  Reformers. 
Like  Calvin,  his  call  was  to  other  lands  than  his  own.  That 
mission  brought  him,  now  in  person,  now  through  corres¬ 
pondence,  into  touch  with  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of 

15  Simler:  “Agnosco  inquit  ille,  sed  non  in  coelo  Brentii  quod 
nusquam  est.” 

16  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  p.  291. 
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his  time  :  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  Lavater ; 
the  great  lights  of  the  English  Church:  Bishops  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  Parkhurst,  Cox,  Jewel;  Thomas  Samp¬ 
son,  Miles  Coverdale;  King  Edward  VI.,  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth;  Catherine  de’  Medici  and  the  French  no¬ 
bility;  and  many  others,  not  to  mention  the  brilliant  array 
of  dignitaries  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  Such  is  the 
varied  and  intresting  career  of  him  whose  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  age,  not  the 
least  our  own,  was  his  thoroughgoing  scholarship  and  an 
unpretentious  piety  growing  out  of  a  faith  that  led  him 
to  cry  in  one  of  the  crushing  sorrows  of  his  life:  “The 
grace  of  God  is  sufficient,  even  though  I  be  riven  in  half.”17 

II. 

*V-v 

The  Colloquy  of  Poissy 

The  Colloquy  of  Poissy  was  doubtless  a  well-intended 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Catherine  de’  Medici  and  others  to 
bring  the  Roman  Catholic  side  and  the  Protestant  sectaries 
together.18  It  is  perhaps  attributing  too  much  sagacity  and 

17  In  a  letter  to  Conrad  Hubert,  of  Strassburg,  dated  April  23,  1553, 
following  the  death  of  Martyr’s  first  wife  (M.  Young:  Paleario,  I., 
p.  442).  Young’s  statement  (I.,  p.  492,  note  1)  that  Martyr’s  life  “is 
still  a  desideratum  in  sacred  literature,”  is  quite  true.  His  biographer, 
Prof.  C.  Schmidt,  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
calls  Martyr  “one  of  the  most  significant  and  attractive  personalities 
in  the  period  of  the  Reformation”  ( Leben ,  p.  V.).  “He  became  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  sixteenth  century,”  and  was  a  Reformer 
“who  deserves  grateful  veneration  from  Protestants  of  all  creeds” 
(ibid.,  p.  292).  Considering  the  wealth  of  material  and  his  relation  to 
England,  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  historical  study  that  no  modern 
biography  of  him  exists  in  English,  that  he  has  not  been  written  up 
fully  for  the  English-speaking  world.  There  still  awaits  some  one, 
with  access  to  all  the  sources,  the  worthy  task  of  giving  Martyr  a 
place  alongside  of  Prof.  Baird’s  Beza,  and  the  other  Reformers  in 
the  admirable  “Heroes  of  the  Reformation”  series. 

is  Two  accounts  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  from  non-contempor- 
aneous  authors  exist,  both  of  them  in  French:  H.  Klipffel,  Le  Col- 
loque  de  Poissy,  £tude  sur  la  Crise  Religieuse  et  Politique  de  1561. 
Paris  and  Metz,  1867.  And,  Baron  Alphonse  de  Ruble,  Le  Colloque  de 
Poissy  (Septembre-Octobre  1561).  The  latter  is  the  first  article 
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foresight  to  Catherine  to  suppose  that  she  had  any  perspicu¬ 
ous  and  consistent  vision  of  the  inevitable  civil  wars  into 
which  the  events  of  her  day  were  plunging  the  land  of  her 
adoption.  At  all  events,  she  must  be  accredited  as  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  that  made  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  a  possibility, 
and  there  will  always  be  historians  who  will  find  in  her 
primarily,  if  not  alone,  the  real  genius  that  made  the  same 
Colloquy  such  a  lamentable  and  successful  failure. 

From  whatever  side  it  is  viewed,  this  famous  religious 
conference19  is  full  of  interest.  It  was  formally  called  on 
July  25,  1561,  by  King  Charles  IX.,  of  France,  then  a  mere 
boy  of  eleven  years,20  at  the  village  of  Poissy,  some  seven¬ 
teen  miles  north  by  west  of  Paris.  Poissy  was  chosen  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  and  healthful  location  on  the  Seine, 
and  because  of  its  short  distance  (only  three  miles)  from  the 
royal  castle  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.  Here  the  sessions 
of  the  Colloquy  were  to  be  held  in  the  nun’s  refectory  of 
the  Dominican  monastery,  a  room  amply  commodious  and 

(pp.  1-56)  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  de  Paris  et  de 
L’ Ile-de-France,  Tome  XVI  (1889),  and  is  almost  slavishly  dependent 
on  the  Journal  of  Claude  Despence,  from  which  it  continuously  quotes. 
Klipffel’s  booklet  is  longer  (pp.  XII,  207)  and  more  comprehensive. 
For  the  Colloquy  in  English,  see  any  Huguenot  history,  especially: 
Henry  M.  Baird,  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  2 
vols.,  New  York,  1879  (Vol.  I,  pp.  449-577)-  The  same  author  also 
gives  a  briefer  account,  dwelling  more  on  Beza’s  part,  in  his,  later 
(1899),  Theodore  Beza  (pp.  118-204),  in  the  “Heroes  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion”  series.  See  also  Wm.  M.  Blackburn:  Admiral  Coligny,  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  2  vols.,  1869  (Vol.  I,  Ch.  IX.).  The  study 
in  Johann  Wilhelm  Baum,  Theodore  Beza,  Leipzig,  1843  (Bk.  II.,  pp. 
299-419),  is  invaluable.  See  also  Dr.  Heinrich  Heppe,  Theodor  Beza, 
Leben  und  ausgewahlte  Schriften,  Elberfeld,  1861,  pp.  92-213.  (This 
is  in  the  series  “Leben  u.  ausgewahlte  Schriften  der  Vater  u.  Begriinder 
der  reformierten  Kirche”).  See  article  on  Poissy  conference  by  Eugen 
Lachenmann,  in  PRE,3  Vol.  15  (1904),  PP-  497-504- 

19  Dr.  William  Hanna,  The  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  Edinburgh,  1871, 
p.  65,  says  it  was  called  a  “colloquy”  instead  of  a  “council”  because  the 
former  epithet  was  milder  and  less  offensive  to  Rome.  Baird,  Theodore 
Beza,  p.  150,  makes  a  similar  observation.  So  also  Wm.  Blackburn, 
Admiral  Coligny,  and  the  Rise  of  Huguenots,  Vol.  I,  p.  243. 

20  De  Ruble,  ut  supra,  p.  4-  Baird’s  Beza,  p.  158. 
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at  the  same  time  conveniently  isolated  from  the  curious 
throngs  that  might  be  attracted  to  such  a  gathering.21  By 
July  26th,  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  theo¬ 
logians  had  arrived,  and  conferences  among  them  were  soon 
begun,  though  the  Reformed  representatives  did  not  arrive 
till  a  month  later.  The  personnel  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  included  six  cardinals,  among  them  the  intolerant 
De  Tournon  (who,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  was  chosen 
president) ;  the  clever  De  Lorraine,  who,  Klipffel  says,  posed 
as  the  theologian  of  the  occasion;  and  Odet  de  Chatillon 
(an  elder  brother  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of 
France),  who  died  in  the  Reformed  faith.  There  were  also 
archbishops,  bishops,  canonists,  deans,  and  theologians,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  last  being  Claude  Despence,  Rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  whose  Journal  is  one  of  the  chief 
contemporaneous  sources  of  information  about  the  Col¬ 
loquy  of  Poissy.22  King  Charles  arrived  on  July  31st,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  mother,  the  Queen- Regent,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  (the  King  of  Navarre),  and 
his  brother  (the  Prince  of  Conde),  together  with  other 
personages  of  the  French  court. 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  preliminary  meetings,  we 
hasten  on  to  the  more  distinctively  Protestant  phases  of 
the  Colloquy,  and,  which  is  our  chief  concern,  to  Peter 
Martyr’s  part  in  it.  Besides  him,  the  Reformed  side  num¬ 
bered  twelve.  The  foremost  among  them  were  Theodore 
Beza,  the  co-laborer,  biographer,  and  successor  of  Calvin 

21  Klipffel,  op.  cit.,  p.  49.  De  Ruble  (pp.  n-12)  notes  six  reasons  for 
the  choice  of  Poissy. 

22  Klipffel  (p.  51)  has  high  admiration  for  Despence,  and  says: 
“Would  to  heaven,  all  had  shown  themselves,  as  he,  sincere  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  conciliation!”  He  adds:  “Unfortunately  insolent  and  ob¬ 
stinate  spirits  formed  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  of  Poissy,  and  the 
talents  which  might  have  served  to  faciliate  a  reconciliation  of  the 
two  religious  parties  were  used  in  making  the  separation  more  pro¬ 
found  and  plunging  France  into  civil  war.”  For  a  full  personnel  of 
the  Colloquy,  see  Klipffel,  pp.  50-52 ;  and  De  Ruble,  pp.  12-14,  16,  follow¬ 
ing  Despence’s  Journal  du  colloque. 
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at  Geneva;  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermilius  of  Zurich.  In 
every  way  Beza  was  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Reformers 
at  Poissy.23  Born  of  the  French  nobility,  besides  an  unim¬ 
peachable  scholarship,  he  had  the  polish  of  a  prince  and  the 
literary  finesse  of  a  poet.  When  he  came  to  Poissy  he  was 
a  man  in  middle  life,  just  past  his  forty-second  birthday. 
Martyr,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-one 
years,  enfeebled  by  a  relentlessly  exacting  career.  Writing 
from  Zurich  to  John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on 
Aug.  23,  1561,  Martyr  speaks  of  how  little  leisure  he  has, 
and  says:  “Now  when  I  am  an  old  man  and  might  justly 
be  dismissed,  I  am  called  into  France  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  on  matters  of  religion.”24  Describing  him  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Colloquy,  Despence  called  him  “a  decrepit  old 
man,  aged  by  hardships.”25  Beza  reached  Saint-Germain, 
August  23rd.  Private  interviews  ensued,  but  the  Colloquy, 
viewed  as  a  formal  conference  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Reformed  parties,  did  not  open  until  Tuesday, 
Sept.  9,  1561.  Martyr  did  not  arrive  at  St.  Germain  until 
the  next  day.26 

The  first  session  of  the  Colloquy  was  opened  by  a  few 
introductory  remarks  from  the  boy-king,  Charles  IX.. 

23  Professor  Henry  E.  Dosker  does  not  speak  too  strongly  when,  in 
his  article  on  “Theodore  Beza,”  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review 
for  Oct.,  1906  (Vol.  IV,  p.  509),  he  says  that  Beza  might  have  said 
“La  conference  Pest  moi.”  And  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  dozen  Re¬ 
formers  who  would  have  dared  say  that.  The  names  of  the  twelve 
Reformed  ministers  are  given  in  Baird’s  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I.  509, 
and  in  Johann  Wilhelm  Baum,  Theodor  Beza  nach  handschriftlichen 
Quellen  dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1843).  H-,  230-234.  Cf.  references  in  pre¬ 
ceding  note. 

2*Loc.  Com.,  p.  1136.  In  Marten’s  Eng.  Edition,  among  the  Epistles, 
No.  49,  pp.  148-149. 

25  Journal,  quoted  by  De  Ruble,  p.  28:  "Cum  eis  [the  Reformed 
ministers]  accessit  Petrus  le  Martir,  florentinus,  senex  descrepitus  et 
inveteratus  malorum  rerum.”  Klipffel,  p.  75,  has  “dierum  malorum.” 

2«  De  Ruble,  p.  28,  note  1.  The  chief  value  of  this  article  by  De 
Ruble  is,  that,  following  Despence,  it  gives  the  story  day  by  day. 
Martyr  arrived  in  Paris  on  Sept.  9th,  so  he  wrote  Bullinger  (Sept.  12, 
1561.  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1136). 
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followed  by  the  opening  addresses  of  the  Chancellor, 
Michael  de  L’Hospital.  At  this  point  the  Reformed  minis¬ 
ters  entered.  They  were  halted  by  a  railing  before  which 
they  had  to  stand,  somewhat  as  offenders  in  need  of  public 
defence.  Careful  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
seating  of  the  nobility  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
but  no  provision  for  the  Huguenots.27  Beza  addressed  the 
King,  knelt  down  with  his  colleagues,  and  repeated  the 
beautiful  prayer  of  the  Genevan  liturgy,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  address  the  conference  in  an  oration  that  is  almost 
a  classic  among  Reformed  apologetical  utterances.  He 
spoke  of  the  agreements  and  differences  of  the  two  parties, 
asserted  the  canonical  Scriptures  as  the  exclusive  theo¬ 
logical  norm,  and  defended  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  Protestant  idea  of  church  polity,  and 
when  finished  he  presented  to  the  King  the  French  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  of  15 59. 28 

Beza’s  address  aroused  the  vociferous  protests  of  the 
disapproving  prelates.  His  view  of  the  Eucharist  was 
construed  as  shameless  blasphemy.  Martyr,  who  of  course 
was  not  at  this  session,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Bullinger  from  St.  Germain,  Sept.  12th:  “The 
day  following  this  one  I  came  to  the  Court,  namely,  to  Saint 
Germain,  where  I  was  very  friendly  and  fraternally  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  brethren  in  conference.  The  Colloquy  is  being 
held  at  Poissy  (a  place  distant  from  here  a  short  French 
mile),  where  the  Bishops  are  also  holding  their  assembly. 
So  far  nothing  has  been  done,  except  that  they  had  a 

27  Baird,  The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots,  I.,  pp.  513-514.  Cf.  De  Ruble, 
pp.  26-27;  Klipffel,  p.  83.  In  his  Theodore  Beza,  H.  M.  Baird  gives 
(opposite  p.  134)  a  view  of  the  seating  of  the  Colloquy,  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  contemporaneous  engraving  of  Jean  Tortorel  and  Jacques  Per- 
rissin. 

28  Beza’ s  prayer,  speech  and  presentation  are  given  bv  Baird,  Theo¬ 
dore  Beza,  pp.  162-184.  Cf.  Klipffel,  pp.  84-92.  De  Ruble,  pp.  28-29. 
For  the  Confessio  Fidei  Gallicana,  see  E.  F.  Karl  Muller,  Die  Bekennt- 
nisschriften  der  reformierten  Kirche,  pp.  XXXIV,  221-232,  and  Philip 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  I.,  494,  III.,  356-382. 
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meeting  three  days  ago.  The  Queen-mother  was  present 
and  the  King,  also  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  other  nobles; 
the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  were  present.  The  business  of 
making  the  exordium  or  introductory  address  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  given  to  Beza,  who  spoke  in  French  for  an 
hour,  calmly  (so  they  say)  and  fittingly.  But  toward  the 
end,  when  he  chanced  to  mention  the  Eucharist,  he  said  this 
ought  to  be  known  by  them:  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  are  as  far  from  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy 
Supper  as  the  heaven  is  from  the  earth.  These  words  so 
offended  and  irritated  the  Bishops  that  they  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  and  finally  to  raise  an  uproar,  so  that  Beza  could 
scarcely  finish  his  address.  The  Princes  are  afraid,  lest  the 
ecclesiastics  seize  here  an  occasion  of  breaking  up,  or  rather 
of  forbidding  the  conference.  This  much  the  Prince  of 
Conde  told  me  yesterday,  that  they  have  determined  to  offer 
to  the  King  a  confession  of  faith,  and  to  have  a  contradictory 
preface  in  which  they  will  confute  Beza,  and  then  testify 
that  they  will  have  no  dealings  whatever  with  us.  But,  he 
added,  this  ought  not  to  be  permitted  them  by  the  Royal 
Majesty.  Following  Beza’s  preface,  Cardinal  Tournon  re¬ 
marked  to  the  Queen-mother  (lest  she  should  believe  any 
of  those  things  which  Beza  had  said)  that  he  hoped,  by  the 
aid  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints,  that 
everything  that  had  now  been  set  forth  should  be  both  con¬ 
futed  and  absolutely  abolished.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
however,  in  his  assembly  of  the  Bishops,  said  of  Beza : 
‘Would  to  Heaven,  that  yesterday  either  we  had  been  deaf 
to  his  blasphemies,  or  that  he  had  been  dumb !’  ”29  The 

29  Loc.  Com.,  p.  1137.  Marten’s  Eng.  Ed.,  Epistles,  No.  52,  pp.  150- 
151.  In  quoting  Martyr  in  English,  I  have  for  the  most  part  made 
my  own  translation  from  the  Latin.  Marten’s  translation  of  the  Loci 
Communes  and  Epistolae,  while  always  true  to  the  thought  of  the 
original,  is  in  the  English  of  over  three  centuries  ago,  hence  often 
archaic  and  sometimes  obsolete.  Lorraine’s  outburst,  given  by  Des- 
pence:  “Utinam  mutus  fuisset,  vel  surdi  fuissemus”  (De  Ruble,  p.  29. 
Cf.  Klipffel,  p.  92),  is  one  of  the  celebrated  epigrams  of  the  Poissy  As¬ 
sembly. 
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same  sentiment  of  Martyr’s  regarding  this  opening  session 
of  the  Colloquy  appears  also  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Zurich 
Senate,  under  the  same  date:  Sept.  12,  1561. 30  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  his  colleagues  were  given  a 
week  to  prepare  a  reply  to  Beza,  and  the  conference  ad¬ 
journed  till  September  16th.31 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


30  Johann  Wilhelm  Baum,  Theodor  Besa,  Part  II.,  Appendix,  p.  63: 

“The  Colloquy  began  on  the  ninth  of  September.  Dr.  Beza  delivered 
an  address  in  French,  and  was  patiently  listened  to  until,  treating  of 
the  matter  of  the  Supper,  he  affirmed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the 

Lord  are  as  far  from  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper  as  heaven  is 

from  earth.  Hereupon  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  murmured  and  al¬ 
most  rent  their  garments.  These  words  even  displeased  the  Queen 
Mother  and  other  nobles,  for  they  thought  that  the  exasperated  ad¬ 
versaries  would  break  up  the  Colloquy,  which  they  indeed  threaten  to 
do  unless  restrained  by  royal  authority.  What  may  happen  in  the 
future,  I  do  not  now  know.”  Baum  criticizes  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
says  it  must  have  been  Sept.  13th  (ibid.,  p.  62,  note  1). 

31  Klipffel,  pp.  92-93.  De  Ruble,  p.  29.  Baird,  The  Rise  of  the 

Huguenots,  Vol.  I.,  p.  522. 
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“You  will  see  now;  one  day  we  will  shake  hands  across 
the  brook,  you  as  first  in  literature,  I  as  first  in  divinity,  and 
people  will  say  ‘Both  these  fellows  are  from  Annandale. 
Where  is  Annandale?”  Thus  on  one  of  their  summer  after¬ 
noon  rambles  by  the  shore  of  the  Solway  or  along  the  coasts 
of  Fife,  spake  a  young  licentiate  to  his  taciturn  and  some¬ 
what  discouraged  companion.  It  was  a  prophecy  which  was 
strangely  fulfilled,  for  the  day  came  when  the  young 
licentiate  had  become  the  most  renowned  preacher  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  moody  and  dyspeptic  companion  the  great¬ 
est  of  living  writers  and  prophets.  Both  scaled  the  heights 
of  fame;  both,  especially  the  first  in  divinity,  tasted  the 
sorrows  of  Gethsemane. 

My  own  recollection  of  that  same  Annandale  region  is 
very  distinct,  perhaps  most  distinct  of  all  my  recollections 
of  any  part  of  the  Scottish  country.  It  was  one  of  those 
long  summer  evenings,  and  my  brother  and  I  had  strolled 
out  from  little  Ecclefechan,  with  its  Carlyle  house  and  the 
Carlyle  graves  back  of  the  kirk,  through  high-walled  lanes, 
and  under  ancient  elms,  till  we  found  an  opening  that  led  us 
to  a  high  bit  of  land,  sort  of  a  stone-quarry  region,  I  think 
it  was,  with  sudden  and  dangerous  pits,  and  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  here  and  there  slumbering  sheep  scattered  about 
in  the  moonlight.  Sitting  on  one  of  these  stones  we  could 
survey  the  whole  country  for  miles  around.  Below  us  and 
to  our  left,  Ecclefechan;  away  beyond,  forests  that  made 
one  think  of  Birnam  Wood,  and  somewhere  beyond  that, 
Gretna  Green  and  the  road  to  Carlisle.  To  our  right  lay 
the  waters  of  Solway  Firth,  half  silver,  half  white,  in  the 
moonlight,  and  here  and  there  the  twinkling  of  a  light¬ 
house  or  a  wandering  ship.  This  was  the  cradle  of  Irving 
and  Carlyle.  Chalmers,  once  trying  to  describe  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Irving,  referred  to  his  obscurity,  his  extravagance, 
added,  “but  now  and  then  gleams  of  exquisite  beauty.” 
When  I  read  the  phrase  not  long  since,  that  evening  among 
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the  rocks  of  Annandale,  with  the  silent  Solway  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — “gleams  of  exquisite  beauty” — came  back  to  me. 

Edward  Irving  was  born  in  1792,  in  the  village  of  Annan, 
not  far  from  Ecclefechan,  the  birthplace  of  Carlyle,  and 
near  the  border.  His  father  was  a  tanner,  his  mother  of  a 
little  higher  order,  but  both  father  and  mother  of  godly, 
self-respecting  stock,  a  family,  too,  with  sons  of  Anak  on 
both  sides.  His  first  schooling  was  under  Peggy  Paine,  a 
female  relative  of  Tom  Paine.  That  was  followed  by  a 
term  in  the  Academy  at  Annan,  where  Adam  Hope  was 
master,  celebrated  by  Carlyle  in  the  Reminiscences,  not 
professing  to  know  much,  but  what  he  did  know,  knowing 
“in  every  fibre  to  the  very  bottom.”  His  black  teeth  were 
a  mystery  to  young  Carlyle,  until  he  discovered  that  they 
were  negotiable,  carved  out  of  cork  by  Adam’s  frugal  pen¬ 
knife.  There  are  no  tales  of  precocity  in  the  boy  Irving, 
but  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  company  with  an  elder 
brother,  he  went  up  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
had  there  some  triumphs  in  geometry  and  Latin,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  appointed  master  of  the  Academy 
at  Haddington.  In  this  town  was  a  Doctor  Welsh,  with  a 
bright-eyed  daughter  Jane.  She  evincing  signs  of  rare 
talent,  Irving  was  secured  to  tutor  this  uncommon  mind. 

His  hours  were  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
often  when  first  arriving  in  the  morning  he  would  take  the 
half-asleep  child  in  his  arms  and  tell  her  the  names  of  the 
stars  yet  in  the  heavens.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  came  near  enough  to  something  more  than  friend¬ 
ship.  After  a  year  or  two  there,  Irving  was  chosen  as  the 
master  of  a  school  at  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  There  Carlyle,  now  out  of  college,  joined 
him  as  teacher  in  a  neighboring  school.  He  bears  testimony 
to  the  rich  talks  and  the  long  walks  by  day  and  night  over 
the  sands  and  the  moors  with  Edward  Irving.  In  the 
manse  of  the  minister  of  the  town,  Irving  fell  in  with  one 
of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  Martin,  whom,  after  a  ten 
years’  courtship,  he  finally  wedded.  Carlyle  somewhat  un- 
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graciously  refers  to  her  as  having  “muddy  grey  eyes,  pock¬ 
marked,  ill-shapen,  triangular  kind  of  face,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  long  chin.”  His  later  account  of  her  when  she 
became  Irving’s  wife  is  a  little  more  generous,  for  he  speaks 
of  her  as  one  who  “without  any  notable  gifts  of  mind  or 
manner  or  appearance  contrives  to  be  in  general  extremely 
agreeable.”  No  one  would  gather  from  the  affectionate 
letters  which  Irving  addressed  to  his  wife  that  his  marriage 
was  a  crucifixion  of  the  soul.  But  that  it  was  such  we  know 
from  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Jane  Welsh 
during  the  period  of  Irving’s  engagement  to  Miss  Martin. 

It  is  plain  that  the  great  preacher  entertained  the  deepest 
and  most  passionate  affection  for  his  former  pupil,  and 
that  although  neither  one  for  a  single  moment  thought  of 
giving  free  rein  to  their  love  so  long  as  the  engagement  be¬ 
tween  Irving  and  Miss  Martin  stood,  both  secretly  hoped 
that  the  engagement  might  be  broken  and  the  obstacle  to 
their  union  removed.  Froude  says  definitely  that  Irving  did 
seek  release  from  Miss  Martin  and  from  her  family.  They 
refused,  and  there  was  nothing  for  an  honorable  man  to  do 
but  to  go  on  with  the  marriage.  The  marriage  took  place 
sometime  after  Irving’s  settlement  in  London.  Froude’s 
verdict  on  the  marriage  is  that  “Though  faith  and  principle 
escaped  unscathed,  his  intellect  was  shattered.  He  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  great  ocean  of  unrealities.  When 
his  illusions  failed  him  his  health  gave  way,  and  after 
flaming  for  a  few  years  as  a  world’s  wonder  he  died,  still 
young  in  age,  worn  out  and  broken  hearted.”  That  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Martin  “shattered  his  intellect” 
or  was  in  any  degree  the  calamity  Froude  intimates  we  can¬ 
not  believe.  His  honorable  carrying  out  the  contract  with 
her,  instead  of  marrying  the  woman  he  loved,  was,  though 
painful,  a  moral  victory  of  the  highest  sort,  not  the  kind  of 
victory  that  shatters  the  intellect,  but  gives  it  fibre  and 
endows  it  with  the  strength  of  suffering.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Irving's  life  might  have  been  much  happier  had 
the  way  been  open  for  him  to  marry  Jane  Welsh  instead  of 
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Elizabeth  Martin.  With  a  woman  of  Jane  Welsh’s  intellect 
for  his  companion,  it  is  possible  that  Irving  might  have 
been  kept  back  from  the  abyss  of  “tongues”  and  speculations 
into  which  he  at  length  plunged.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  knew 
him  as  well  as  anyone  else,  said  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  “There  would  have  been  no  tongues,  had  Irving 
married  me”;  and  her  own  life,  too,  as  the  wife  of  Irving 
would  have  been  much  happier  than  it  was  as  the  wife  of 
Carlyle. 

The  important  thing  about  Irving’s  love  for  Jane  Welsh 
and  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Martin,  is  not  the  ill  effect 
that  it  had  on  the  subsequent  career  of  the  man,  but  that  it 
was  the  first  tragedy  in  a  most  tragic  life.  This  relinguish- 
ment  of  Jane  Welsh  was  Irving’s  gateway  to  his  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  He  confessed  that  the  struggle  almost  “made 
his  faith  and  principle  to  totter.”  After  it  was  plain  that 
the  Martins  would  not  release  him  from  the  engagement, 
Irving  wrote  Jane  Welsh  a  letter  which  reveals  all  too  clearly 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  also  the  Christian  faith  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  took  up  his  burden.  In  this  letter 
he  commences : 

My  well  beloved  Friend  and  Pupil: — When  I  think  of  you  my  mind 
is  overspread  with  the  most  affectionate  and  tender  regard,  which  I 
neither  know  how  to  name  nor  to  describe.  One  thing  I  know,  it 
would  long  ago  have  taken  the  form  of  the  most  devoted  attachment, 
but  for  an  intervening  circumstance,  and  showed  itself  and  pleaded 
itself  before  your  heart  by  a  thousand  actions  from  which  I  now 
restrain  myself ;  and,  forgetting  my  own  enjoyments,  may  I  be  enabled 
to  combine  into  your  single  self  all  that  duty  and  plighted  faith  leave 
at  my  disposal.  When  I  am  in  your  company  my  whole  soul  would 
rush  to  serve  you,  and  my  tongue  trembles  to  speak  my  heart’s  fulness. 
But  I  am  enabled  to  forbear,  and  have  to  find  other  avenues  than 
the  natural  ones  for  the  overflowing  of  an  affection  which  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  confine  itself  within  the  avenues  of  nature  if 
they  had  all  been  opened.  I  stand  truly  upon  ground  which  seems  to 
shake  and  give  way  beneath  me,  but  my  help  is  in  Heaven. 

This  letter  is  sufficient  to  let  us  hear  the  “cry  of  some 
strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.”  A  letter  written  shortly 
after  the  marriage  is  yet  sadder.  It  had  been  planned  that 
Jane  Welsh  should  visit  the  Irvings  in  London  soon  after 
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their  return  from  their  honeymoon  tour  in  the  Highlands. 
But  Irving  could  not  yet  endure  the  trial: 

My  dear  Isabella  has  succeeded  in  healing  the  wounds  of  my  heart 
by  her  unexampled  affection  and  tenderness;  but  I  am  hardly  yet  in  a 
condition  to  expose  them.  My  former  calmness  and  piety  are  re¬ 
turning.  I  feel  growing  in  grace  and  holiness;  and  before  another 
year  I  shall  be  worthy  in  the  eye  of  my  own  conscience  to  receive  you 
into  my  house  and  under  my  care,  which  till  then  I  should  hardly  be. 

Although  Irving  had  many  bitter  cups  to  drink  in  the 
course  of  his  short  life,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  passed 
through  the  crisis  and  struggle  of  doubt  which  has  been 
a  part  of  the  history  of  so  many  great  preachers.  If  he 
had  to  fight  his  doubts  and  lay  the  spectres  of  them,  there 
is  no  echo  of  the  conflict  in  his  sermons.  His  suffering 
was  of  a  different  and  more  poignant  nature. 

During  these  seven  years  of  teaching,  Irving  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  ministry,  and  at  length  licensed  in  the  kirk 
at  Kirkcaldy.  A  vast  throng,  as  is  usual  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  assembled  to  see  him  take  his  first  flight.  He 
had  just  commenced  to  preach  when  his  “paper”  fell  out 
of  the  Bible  upon  the  table  below  the  pulpit.  The  young 
giant  reached  over  and  seizing  the  paper  with  his  great  hand, 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  went  on  with  the  greatest  ease. 
This  indifference  to  the  “paper”  ought  to  have  commended 
him  to  the  people;  but  the  truth  is  that  Scotland  never 
took  to  Irving’s  style,  and  only  flocked  to  hear  him  when 
he  had  been  discovered  elsewhere,  and  was  world-renowned. 
He  had  “ower  muckle  gran’ner”  (too  much  grandeur),  the 
folk  said,  and  “his  chaotic  splendours”  were  too  much  for 
them.  Yet  even  then  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  you 
either  liked  or  heartily  disliked.  Witness  the  red-faced 
baker,  whom  Carlyle  describes  sitting  near  him  in  the  kirk 
one  day,  suddenly  bolting  angrily  out  of  the  church,  bang¬ 
ing  the  pew  door  behind  him. 

From  Kirkcaldy,  Irving  went  back  to  live  in  Edinburgh 
and  pursue  his  studies.  The  long  course  of  apprenticeship 
was  over,  the  young  licentiate  stood  ready  for  his  task,  but 
no  door  was  open.  Fully  prepared  to  preach,  nobody  wanted 
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to  hear  him.  Ready  to  go  into  the  vineyard,  but  no  man 
hath  hired  him.  He  was  beginning  to  droop  in  spirits,  as 
well  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  requested  to  preach 
for  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  in  St.  George’s  church,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  the  congregation,  by  careful  arrangement,  sat 
Dr.  Chalmers,  just  then  launching  out  in  the  experiment  in 
St.  John’s  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  looking  for  an  assistant. 
Irving’s  hopes  beat  high,  and  then  sank  as  the  weeks  passed 
and  still  no  intimation  from  Chalmers.  Despairing  of  any 
opening  in  Scotland,  he  resolved  upon  some  apostolic  mis¬ 
sionary  tour  in  Persia,  going  out  with  no  connections  or 
backing,  but  as  the  first  disciples  went  forth  to  preach 
Christ.  At  Greenock  he  intended  to  take  a  boat  that  would 
go  south  to  Solway,  but  once  on  board,  found  it  starting 
for  the  Highlands.  He  leaped  from  the  deck,  and  in  a 
strange  caprice  boarded  the  first  boat  that  he  saw,  one 
sailing  for  Belfast.  In  Ireland  he  was  forthwith  arrested 
as  a  suspicious  character,  but  was  rescued  from  jail  by  the 
Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Hanna,  the  father  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Chalmers.  In  heedless  gloom,  he  wandered 
about  over  the  north  of  Ireland.  Once,  standing  behind  a 
pillar  in  St.  Patrick’s  during  high  mass,  a  poor  woman 
plucked  him  by  the  coat-tails  till  he  was  forced  to  kneel.  At 
length  he  was  handed  a  letter  from  his  father,  with  an  en¬ 
closure  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  not  one  word  of  which  he  had 
been  able  to  decipher.  This  was  an  invitation  to  become 
Chalmers’  helper  at  St.  John’s. 

This  call  was  the  dawning  of  the  day  for  him.  He  did 
little  preaching,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
to  preach,  he  would  meet  groups  of  the  kirk  folk  coming 
away  from  the  door,  saying  one  to  the  other  “It’s  no 
himsel’  the  day.”  This  must  have  been  mortifying  to  Irv¬ 
ing,  with  the  consciousness  of  his  great  still  slumbering 
parts.  But  his  chief  work  was  among  the  poor,  then  in 
great  destitution  and  on  the  verge  of  revolt  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.  He  carried  with  him  a  priestly  air  that  was  new  for 
Scotland,  and  saluted  every  cottage  he  entered  with  the 
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words,  “Peace  be  with  you!”  He  had  been  there  only  two 
years  when  he  was  invited  to  become  minister  of  the  Scotch 
chapel  in  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a  poor,  broken-down 
church,  with  a  dispirited  band  of  worshippers.  He  gladly 
accepted,  and  from  the  very  first  seems  to  have  felt  that  he 
had  come  to  his  own.  To  Jane  Welsh,  whom  he  addresses 
as  “my  lovely  pupil,”  he  writes :  “I  have  become  all  at  once 
full  of  hope  and  activity.  My  intellect  long  unused  to  ex¬ 
pand  itself,  is  now  awakening  again,  and  truth  is  revealing 
itself  in  my  mind.  And  perhaps  the  dreams  and  longings 
of  my  fair  correspondent  may  yet  be  realized.” 

Within  a  year  of  his  settlement  in  that  obscure  parish, 
and  among  that  handful  of  people,  Irving  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  renown.  The  London  crowds  fought 
for  admission  to  his  church,  and  orators,  poets,  philosophers, 
philanthropists,  statesmen,  soldiers,  scientists,  and  members 
of  the  nobility  were  his  constant  hearers.  It  is  generally 
said  that  Canning,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  among  other  things,  was  responsible  for  making 
Irving  the  vogue  in  London.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  re¬ 
ported  to  Canning  a  phrase  from  the  prayer  of  Irving  the 
previous  Sabbath,  when  he  prayed  for  some  bereaved  chil¬ 
dren  as  “thrown  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God.”  The  phrase 
took  the  ear  of  Canning,  who  declared  he  must  hear  this 
man.  He  went  the  next  Sabbath  and  was  captivated.  In 
the  Commons  that  week,  some  bill  about  the  Church  of 
England  was  up,  and  a  member  supporting  it  spoke  of  the 
inevitable  connection  between  talents  and  proper  reward. 
Canning  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  obscure  chapel, 
he  had  heard  a  poorly  compensated  minister  of  the  Cal¬ 
edonian  Church  preach  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  had 
ever  listened  to.  If  Canning  said  it,  it  must  be  so;  and  with 
that  the  great  and  notable  began  to  frequent  his  church. 
Other  men  have  had  mobs  hanging  about  their  church  doors, 
but  here  was  a  mob  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  British  Empire. 

Carlyle,  then  in  London  and  still  unknown,  witnessed 
the  meteoric  rise  of  his  Annandale  companion  to  fame  with 
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wise  misgivings,  and  his  letter  to  his  brother  John  gives  us 
a  picture  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  which  burned  so 
fiercely  and  so  menacingly  about  Irving: 

With  three  newspapers  to  praise  him  and  three  to  blame,  with  about 
six  peers  and  six  dozen  right  honorables  introduced  to  him  every  Sun¬ 
day,  tickets  issuing  for  his  church  as  if  it  were  a  theatre,  and  all  the 
devout  old  women  in  the  capital  treating  him  with  comfits  and  adula¬ 
tion,  I  know  that  ere  now  he  is  striking  the  stars  with  his  sublime 
head.  Well  if  he  do  not  break  his  shins  among  the  rough  places  of 
the  ground,  I  wish  we  saw  him  safely  down  again  and  walking  as 
other  men. 

A  contemporary  pamphlet  thus  pictures  the  scene  about 
his  church: 

The  crowds  which  thronged  to  the  Caledonian  chapel  instantly 
doubled.  The  scene  which  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  presented  on 
the  Sabbath  beggars  all  description.  It  was  quite  a  Vanity  Fair.  Not 
one-half  of  the  assembled  multitude  could  force  themselves  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum.  For  we  ourselves  were  shut  out  among  the  vulgar 
herd.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  excluded,  however,  there  was  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu  preaching  peace  and  resignation  from  a  window. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  instances  of  preachers  who 
had  great  popularity  with  the  multitude,  but  whose  qualities 
were  little  esteemed  by  scholars  and  thoughtful  men,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  of  preachers  declaiming  to  empty  pews 
who  were  declared  by  a  cultivated  listener  to  be  the  greatest 
preachers  of  the  times.  The  unusual  thing  about  Irving 
is  that  the  tribute  of  the  people  at  large  is  more  than  matched 
by  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  the  chief  intellectuals 
of  his  day  and  generation. 

What  was  it  that  Scotland  had  neglected  and  that  had 
stirred  London  in  a  way  that  she  had  never  been  stirred? 
There  were  many  students  of  the  man  and  his  message  who 
left  behind  them  their  impressions.  Nearly  all  of  them 
speak  of  the  magnificent  tabernacle  in  which  the  new  spirit 
was  lodged.  Like  his  forbears,  he  was  a  son  of  Anak,  meas¬ 
uring  six  feet  four  inches,  and  moulded  accordingly.  Any¬ 
where,  in  the  drawing  room,  on  the  street,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  one  would  turn  around  twice  to 
look  at.  The  servant  who  announced  him  in  a  Glasgow 
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home  to  a  lady  who  had  left  orders  to  admit  no  visitors,  came 
to  her  mistress  and  said  excitedly,  “Mem!  there's  a  wonder¬ 
ful  grand  gentleman  called.  I  couldna  say  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  him.  I  think  he  maun  be  a  Highland  Chief!” 
Chalmers  was  informed  that  his  members  likened  his  new 
assistant  to  a  brigand  chief.  “Very  well;  whatever  they 
say,  they  never  think  him  like  anything  but  a  leader  of  men.'’ 
As  for  the  impressions  of  his  stature,  on  a  late  evening  he 
stood  on  the  shore  of  a  loch  waiting  for  the  ferry  to  take 
him  over.  When  half  way  across,  the  master  of  the  ferry 
paused  in  the  rowing  and  turned  to  look  at  the  waiting 
figure.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  turned  and  rowed 
again  to  the  other  shore,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
impatient  Irving.  At  length  he  returned  bringing  this  time 
the  horse  ferry,  for  in  the  uncertain  light  he  thought  he 
had  seen  a  man  on  horseback.  Such  he  was,  in  intellect, 
stature,  and  eloquence — a  man  on  horseback  among  the 
mob. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  accounts  of  Irving's  preach¬ 
ing  is  that  of  the  quick-witted  Hazlitt.  He  admits  that 
Irving  owed  his  vast  popularity  to  no  one  quality,  but  to  a 
combination  of  qualities,  but  he  insists  that  without  his 
great  stature,  he  had  never  been  heard  of.  “Put  the  case 
that  Mr.  Irving  had  been  five  feet  high — would  he  ever 
have  been  heard  of,  or,  as  he  does  now,  have  bestrode  the 
world  like  a  Colossus?  His  imposing  figure  and  dignified 
manner  enable  him  to  hazard  sentiments  or  assertions  that 
would  be  fatal  to  others.  Take  a  cubit  from  his  stature, 
and  his  whole  manner  resolves  itself  into  an  impertinence." 
With  the  great  stature  there  went  a  wonderful  voice.  When 
he  was  preaching  once  at  Monomail,  in  Fife,  a  woman  at  a 
window  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  heard  distinctly  all  that 
he  said.  “A  voice  one  of  the  finest  and  powerfullest," 
writes  Carlyle,  “but  not  a  power  quite  on  the  heart  as 
Chalmers’  was.”  His  head  was  the  delight  of  Wilkie  and 
other  painters,  and  Correggio’s  head  for  John  the  Baptist 
is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  likeness.  He  read,  but  not  slav¬ 
ishly,  and  was  vehement  in  gesticulation. 
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Dr.  Addison  Alexander  who  visited  Irving’s  services 
after  he  had  been  ousted  from  the  Regent  Square  Church 
and  had  organized  the  Apostolic  Church  in  Newman  Street, 
gives  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the  service  and  of  Irving 
himself.  Yet  he  pays  tribute  to  the  man’s  voice.  “His 
voice  is  harsh,  but  like  a  trumpet;  it  takes  hold  of  one  and 
cannot  be  forgotten.  .  .  .  He  then  stepped  forward  to  the 
point  of  his  stage,  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  pray 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.” 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June,  1835, 
thus  pictures  Irving: 

When  every  part  of  the  building  had  become  densely  and  most  op¬ 
pressively  crowded,  the  preacher  appeared — tall,  athletic,  and  sallow ; 
arrayed  in  the  scanty  robe  of  the  Scotch  divines,  displaying  a  profusion 
of  jet  black,  glossy  hair,  reaching  even  to  his  shoulders,  with  a  singular 
obliquity  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  a  stern,  calm  solemnity  of  aspect, 
somewhat  debased  by  an  expression  indicative  of  austere  pride  and 
conscious  sanctity.  His  strong  northern  accent  added  to  his  singu¬ 
larity,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  his  violent  and  ungraceful, 
but  impressive  gesticulation.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  style 
was  a  straining  after  originality  of  ideas,  and  the  expressing  them  in 
the  language  of  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  old  divines;  embel¬ 
lishing  his  discourse  with  the  metaphors  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  adding  to  the  piquancy  of  his  censures  by  personal  allusions  and 
homely  truths. 

This  preacher  with  the  magnificent  head  and  body  and 
the  voice  of  thunder  taught  the  people  with  authority.  One 
cannot  always  follow  him  and  will  not  always  agree  with 
him,  but  always  there  is  the  note  of  certainty  and  authority. 
Part  of  his  popularity  may  be  attributed  to  this  character¬ 
istic.  “Prophet”  is  the  word  that  is  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  those  who  speak  of  him  and  his  preaching,  and 
what  suggests  the  prophet  in  Irving  is  not  any  note  of  pre¬ 
diction,  but  the  clear,  definite,  final,  authoritative  note  which 
rings  in  his  preaching,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is.  The 
people  ever  like  one  who  teaches  them  as  one  having 
authority.  He  may  be  a  fanatic,  charlatan,  or  imposter,  or 
a  good  and  sincere  man,  and  his  teaching  may  be  good  or 
bad,  but  to  have  any  effect  upon  his  hearers  it  must  be  with 
the  note  of  authority.  Whether  he  is  talking  about  the  pre- 
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Abrahamic  Church,  or  about  Melchizedek,  or  about  the 
Atonement,  or  the  Second  Advent  and  Judgment  to  Come, 
Irving  speaks  as  one  who  has  arrived  at  truth  and  is  de¬ 
claring  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Irving’s  preaching  was 
his  emphasis  upon  eschatology.  In  common  with  Chalmers 
and  other  renowned  preachers  Irving  was  a  first  rate 
mathematician.  This  appreciation  of  the  order  and  spatial 
greatness  of  the  universe  is  reflected  in  his  theology  where 
the  government  of  God  is  presented  in  lofty  and  mag¬ 
niloquent  terms.  In  Chalmers,  the  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  what  the  Lord  God  had  done  in  redeeming  mankind. 
In  Irving  the  emphasis  was  gradually  centered  upon  the 
unfinished  acts  in  the  drama  of  redemption,  or  the  future 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  one  gets  on  to 
ground  like  this  one  is  standing  upon  lofty  territory,  far 
above  the  “low  levels  of  prudential  ethics.”  One  has  felt 
this  even  when  listening  to  an  inferior  mind  and  spirit 
speaking  on  the  grand  themes  of  apocalyptic  literature. 
How  much  more,  then,  when  a  mind  like  that  of  Irving’s 
begins  to  range  upon  those  remote  fields. 

Irving  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  a  profound 
change  began  to  steal  over  his  thought  as  to  the  future  of 
Christianity.  The  average  Christian  and,  I  take  it,  the 
average  minister,  never  really  faces  the  future  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns,  not  the  interests  of  the  individual  merely,  but 
the  whole  jurisprudence  of  our  species  and  the  unfolding 
of  the  drama  of  divine  redemption.  Whither?  To  what 
end?  And  when?  And  how?  The  average  minister  has 
little  to  say  here.  He  is  like  a  soldier  who  sees  only  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  hovers  over  his  part  of  the  battlefield 
and  recks  not  how  the  conflict  is  going  and  when  the  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  won.  Most  Christians  have  some  hazy  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  a  millennium,  a  period  limited  or  un¬ 
limited,  when  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.  But  as  to  the  events  which  are  to 
usher  in  that  mild  and  glorious  reign,  they  have  little  to 
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suggest.  Those  who  dwell  much  upon  the  subject  of  eschat¬ 
ology  are  generally  termed  premillennarians  or  post-millen- 
narians,  according  as  they  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  will 
return  in  glory  to  this  earth  before  or  after  the  thousand 
years  of  peace  and  righteousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  are  a-millennarian,  not  through 
the  study  of  the  subject,  as  some  theologians  may  be,  but 
through  sheer  neglect  of  the  subject.  They  expect  the 
Church  to  conquer,  they  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of 
evil  and  the  sway  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth — some  time 
and  in  some  way,  but  how  they  do  not  venture.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  Christians  are  what  is  called  post-millennial, 
in  that  they  look  for  the  complete  victory  under  the  present 
dispensation,  a  gradual  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
the  tide  rising  higher  and  higher,  the  light  spreading  further 
and  further,  until  peace  and  good  prevail  upon  the  earth, 
and  then  comes  Christ  to  crown  it  with  His  own  glorious 
Presence. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  Christians,  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  expectation  of  Irving.  But  as  his  ministry 
proceeded  he  took  an  altogether  different  view  of  the  world’s 
conversion.  The  common  expectation  he  speaks  of  as  “that 
error  under  which  the  whole  of  the  Church  is  lying,  that 
the  present  world  is  to  be  converted  unto  the  Lord  and  so 
slide  by  a  natural  inclination  into  the  Church — the  present 
reign  of  Satan  hastening,  of  its  own  accord,  into  the  millen¬ 
nial  region  of  Christ.”  For  this  belief  he  began  to  substitute 
the  “idea  of  a  dispensation  drawing  towards  its  close,”  and 
of  an  altogether  glorious  and  overwhelming  revolution  yet 
to  come,  in  which  all  the  dead  society,  churches,  kingdoms, 
fashions  of  this  world,  galvanically  kept  in  motion  until 
the  end,  should  be  finally  burned  up  and  destroyed.  Cole¬ 
ridge  is  said  to  have  been  partly  responsible  for  this  change 
of  view  in  Irving  as  to  the  future  of  man  and  Christianity. 
In  the  dedication  to  his  first  publication  Missionaries  after 
the  Apostolical  School,  Irving  thus  speaks  of  his  debt  to 
Coleridge : 
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1  have  partaken  so  much  high  intellectual  enjoyment  from  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  close  and  familiar  intercourse  with  which  you  have 
honoured  me,  and  your  many  conversations  concerning  the  revelations 
of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  so  profitable  to  me  in  every  sense, 
as  a  student  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  spiritual  man  and  a 
Christian  pastor,  and  your  high  intelligence  and  great  learning  have  at 
all  times  so  kindly  stooped  to  my  ignorance  and  inexperience,  that 
not  merely  with  the  affection  of  friend  to  friend  and  the  honour  due 
from  youth  to  experienced  age,  but  with  the  gratitude  of  a  disciple  to  a 
wise  and  generous  teacher,  of  an  anxious  inquirer  to  the  good  man  who 
hath  helped  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  do  now  presume  to  offer  you  the 
first  fruits  of  my  mind  since  it  received  a  new  impulse  towards  truth, 
and  a  new  insight  into  its  depths,  from  listening  to  your  discourse. 
Accept  then  in  good  part,  and  be  assured  that  however  insignificant 
in  themselves,  they  are  the  offering  of  a  heart  which  loves  your  heart, 
and  of  a  mind  which  looks  up  with  reverence  to  your  mind. 

All  we  cart  be  sure  of  is  that  henceforth  the  hope  of 
Christian  victory  through  a  gradual  increase  of  what  is 
now  upon  the  earth  is  displaced  by  the  belief  in  an  imminent 
cataclysm  which  shall  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  planet. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  Irving’s  sources  of  apoc¬ 
alyptic  inspiration  was  Roman  Catholic.  He  took  up  one 
winter  the  study  of  Spanish  and  thus  came  upon  a  work 
The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty,  pro¬ 
fessedly  written  by  Juan  Josafat  Ezra,  a  Hebrew  convert, 
but  in  reality  the  production  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  called  La- 
cunza.  This  book  so  captivated  Irving  that  he  translated 
it  into  English  and  published  it.  The  next  step  in  his 
studies  was  the  Albury  conferences. 

A  Mr.  Hatley  Frere  had  developed  some  scheme  of 
prophetic  interpretation.  Irving  heard  and  was  glad, 
eagerly  adopting  the  plan.  He  had  come,  too,  under  the 
influence  of  the  banker  and  member  of  Parliament,  Henry 
Drummond,  who  had  already  traveled  far  into  that  tangled 
maze  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  At  Albury,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  country  seat  of  Drummond,  they  began  to  hold  their 
prophetic  conferences,  apparently  a  model  for  the  order  of 
these  assemblies  ever  since.  Henceforth,  Irving  speaks  as 
a  man  who  hails  the  imminent  approach  of  the  King  and 
the  end  of  the  present  order.  Into  that  gorgeous  and 
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cloudy  phantasmagoria  of  Apocalyptic  literature  he  fear¬ 
lessly  plunged,  heedless,  and  heroically  so,  of  what  might  be 
the  consequences  to  his  Church  and  his  fame,  and  disre¬ 
garding  completely  the  counsel  of  sober-minded  friends  like 
Carlyle  and  Chalmers.  The  latter  heard  him  one  grey 
morning  during  the  Edinburgh  lectures,  and  said  he  under¬ 
stood  not  a  word  he  said.  “It  was  surely  better,  if  instead 
of  addressing  himself  to  the  faculty  of  curiosity,  he  dealt 
with  the  faculty  of  conscience.” 

This  excursion  into  prophecy,  Carlyle  speaks  of  charac¬ 
teristically  as  “aberration,”  and  attributes  it  to  Irving’s 
disappointment  in  finding  that  his  dream  of  converting  that 
great  and  notable  world  was  not  being  fulfilled,  and  that 
slowly  but  surely,  Canning,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Lady 
Jersey,  and  all  that  high  world  that  once  thronged  his  church, 
were  falling  away  and  leaving  him  a  still  numerous,  but 
far  different  constituency.  “He  was  now,  I  gradually 
found,  listening  to  certain  interpreters  of  prophecy,  think¬ 
ing  to  cast  his  own  great  faculty  into  that  hopeless  quag¬ 
mire  along  with  them.” 

Convinced  as  Irving  was  as  to  the  imminent  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  preparatory  tribulations  and  trials,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  heroic  and  honorable.  As  his  father-in-law  puts 
the  case, — “I  am  unable  to  see  things  as  he  and  his  friends 
do ;  nay,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  are  wrong. 
But,  supposing  them  to  be  right,  and  they  doubtless  imagine 
they  are,  his  conduct,  which  many  will  be  apt  to  represent 
as  that  of  a  mad  man,  is  that  of  a  generous  lover  of  his 
fellow  creatures.” 

Irving  was  now  entering  upon  a  slow  martyrdom.  An 
unemployed  clergyman  sneaked  into  his  church  one  night 
and  carried  away  the  tidings  that  he  was  preaching  strange 
truths  about  the  peccability  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  This 
cloud,  at  first  no  larger  than  a  man’s  hand,  grew  in  volume 
and  blackness,  and  at  length  broke  upon  his  head,  when  in 
the  very  church  at  Annan,  where  he  had  been  dedicated  in 
baptism  and  consecrated  in  ordination,  he  was  deposed  from 
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the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  before  this 
sad  ending,  he  had  taken  another  plunge,  he  had  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  attempt  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Church,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
century.  Only  lack  of  faith,  he  affirmed,  kept  back  from 
the  modern  Church  the  charisma,  the  gifts  of  the  apostolic 
Church.  It  was  therefore  with  unfeigned  joy  that  he  heard 
the  news  that  came  from  Scotland,  and  soon  stirred  all 
Christendom. 

In  a  lonely  glen  at  the  head  of  the  Gairloch,  Mary  Camp¬ 
bell,  pious,  gifted,  and  beautiful,  lay  upon  her  farmhouse 
bed,  sinking  into  a  decline  that  medical  men  said  would  soon 
bring  her  to  the  grave.  On  a  Sabbath  evening  her  sisters 
were  kneeling  at  her  bed  in  prayer,  when  the  dying  invalid 
suddenly  began  to  speak  at  great  length  and  with  great  vigor 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Raised  up  from  her  bed,  she  went 
up  and  down  among  her  people  as  a  prophetess,  exercising 
her  gift  to  the  amazement  and  awe  of  all  who  heard  her. 
The  “gift”  ere  long  began  to  work  in  Irving’s  congregation, 
though  he  himself  never  laid  claim  to  the  inspiration.  His 
church  was  mobbed  by  curious  throngs  who  came  to  hear 
the  ecstatic  utterances,  Irving  having  reserved  a  part  of  the 
service  for  this  awesome  expression  of  faith.  The  result 
may  readily  be  imagined — congregations  rising  from  their 
seats  in  terror,  unearthly  sounds  and  screaming  females; 
one  part  of  the  congregation  remaining  aloof,  some  sad, 
some  disgusted,  finally  his  trustees  asking  the  Presbytery 
of  London  to  put  an  end  to  it,  which  they  did,  deposing  him 
from  the  pastorate  and  locking  the  doors  on  him  and  his 
enthusiasts.  The  faithful  among  his  flock  followed  him  to 
a  hall,  which  he  shared  with  the  infidel,  Robert  Owen,  of 
Lanark,  and  thence  to  an  old  studio  on  Newman  Street, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Philadelphia  artist,  Benjamin 
West.  There  the  Holy  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  prophets,  apostles,  elders,  angels,  and  evan¬ 
gelists.  Irving  now  begins  to  drop  out  of  sight.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  throngs  which  had  gone  to  hear  him  preach  and 
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were  captivated  with  his  eloquence,  cared  nothing  for  gifts 
of  tongues,  “angels,”  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  new 
church,  “Irvingite,”  as  the  people  dubbed  it. 

In  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  which  was  organized 
after  his  expulsion  from  Regent  Square  Church,  Irving, 
although  he  generally  conducted  the  services,  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  a  commanding  position.  He  was  not  an  apostle 
and  was  subject  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  other  men. 
The  nature  of  the  service  conducted  in  Benjamin  West’s 
former  studio  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Addison  Alexander, 
of  Princeton,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  church: 

As  we  walked  along  we  saw  a  lady  before  us  arm  in  arm  with  a 
tall  man  in  black  breeches,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  black  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  shoulders.  This  was  Irving  himself  with  his  “cara 
spousa.”  We  followed  them  to  the  chapel.  Soon  after  we  were  seated, 
the  chairs  below  the  pulpit  were  occupied  by  several  respectable  men. 
Another  man  and  a  woman  took  their  seats  upon  the  benches  behind. 
While  we  were  gazing  at  these,  we  heard  a  heavy  tramp  along  the 
aisle,  and  the  next  moment  Irving  walked  up  to  the  altar,  opened  the 
Bible  and  began  at  once  to  read.  He  has  a  noble  figure,  and  his 
features  are  not  ugly  with  the  exception  of  an  awful  squint.  His 
hair  is  parted  right  and  left,  and  hangs  down  on  his  shoulders  in 
affected  disorder.  His  dress  is  laboriously  old-fashioned — a  black 
Quaker  coat  and  small  clothes.  His  voice  is  harsh,  but  like  a  trumpet; 
it  takes  hold  of  one,  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  His  great  aim  appeared 
to  be  to  vary  his  attitudes  and  appear  at  ease.  He  began  to  read  in 
a  standing  posture,  but  had  scarcely  finished  half  a  dozen  verses  when 
he  dropped  into  the  chair  and  sat  while  he  read  the  remainder.  He 
then  stepped  forward  to  the  point  of  his  stage,  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  began  to  pray  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  most  of  the  people  kneeling 
fairly  down.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer  he  read  the  Sixty-sixth  Psalm, 
and  I  now  perceived  that  his  selections  were  designed  to  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  persecutions  of  his  people  and  himself.  The  chapter  from 
Samuel  was  that  relating  to  Shimei.  He  then  gave  out  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Psalm  in  verse,  which  was  sung  standing  very  well,  Irving  him¬ 
self  joining  in  with  a  mighty  bass. 

He  then  began  to  read  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus,  with  an 
allegorical  exposition,  after  a  short  prayer  for  divine  assistance.  The 
ouches  of  the  breastplate  he  explained  to  mean  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  While  he  was  dealing  this  out,  he  was  interrupted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  rather  startling.  I  had  observed  that  the  elders  who  sat  near  him 
kept  their  eyes  raised  to  the  skylight  overhead,  as  if  wooing  inspiration. 
One  in  particular  looked  very  wild.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  he  oc¬ 
casionally  turned  up  the  white  of  his  eyes  in  an  ominous  style.  For  the 
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most  part,  however,  his  eyes  were  shut.  Just  as  Irving  reached  the 
point  I  have  mentioned  and  was  explaining  the  ouches,  this  elder 
burst  out  in  a  sort  of  wild  ejaculation,  thus,  “Taranti  hoiti  faragni 
santi” — “O  ye  people,  ye  people  of  the  Lord,  ye  have  not  the  ouches ; 
ye  must  have  them,  ye  cannot  hear,  ye  cannot  hear.”  This  last  was 
spoken  in  a  pretty  loud  whisper,  as  the  inspiration  died  away  within 
him.  When  he  began,  Irving  suspended  his  exposition  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  As  soon  as  the  voice  ceased,  he  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  till  the  tongues  broke  out  again  in  unknown 
strains!  After  these  had  again  come  to  an  end,  Irving  knelt  and 
prayed,  thanking  God  for  looking  upon  the  poverty  and  desolation  of 
the  Church  amidst  her  persecutions.  After  he  had  finished  and  arisen 
from  his  knees,  he  dropped  down  again,  saying,  “One  supplication 
more,”  and  “one  thanksgiving  more.”  He  now  proceeded  to  implore 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  servant  who  had  been  ordained  as  a  prophet 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  After  this  supplementary  prayer,  he  stood 
up,  asked  a  blessing  in  a  few  words,  and  began  to  read  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John  about  feeding  on  Christ’s  flesh.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said :  “The  priests  and  churches  in  our  day  have  denied 
the  Saviour’s  flesh,  and  therefore  cannot  feed  upon  him.”  He  then 
prayed  again  (with  genuflexion),  after  which  he  dropped  into  his 
chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  said,  “Hear  now  what 
the  elders  have  to  say  to  you.”  No  sooner  was  this  signal  given  than 
the  “tongue”  began  anew,  and  for  several  minutes  uttered  a  flat  and 
silly  rhapsody,  charging  the  church  with  unfaithfulness  and  rebuking 
it  therefor.  The  “tongue”  having  finished,  an  elder  who  sat  above  him 
rose,  with  Bible  in  hand,  and  made  a  dry  but  sober  speech  about  faith, 
in  which,  I  believe,  there  was  nothing  outre.  The  handsome  well- 
dressed  man,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  at  Irving’s  left  hand,  now  rose 
and  came  forward  with  his  Bible.  His  first  words  were,  “Your  sins 
which  are  many  are  forgiven  you.”  His  discourse  was  incoherent, 
though  not  wild,  and  had  reference  to  the  persecution  of  the  church. 
The  last  preacher  on  the  occasion  was  a  decent,  ministerial-looking 
man  in  black,  who  discoursed  on  oneness  with  Christ.  A  paper  was 
now  handed  to  Irving,  which  he  looked  at,  and  then  fell  upon  his 
knees.  In  the  midst  of  his  prayers  he  took  the  paper  and  read  it  to 
the  Lord,  as  he  would  have  read  a  notice.  It  was  a  thanksgiving  by 
Harriet  Palmer  for  the  privilege  of  attending  on  these  services  today. 
After  the  prayer,  they  sang  a  Psalm,  and  then  the  meeting  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  benediction.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  one  of 
unmingled  contempt.  Everything  which  fell  from  Irving’s  lips  was 
purely  flat  and  stupid,  without  a  single  flash  of  genius,  or  the  slightest 
indication  of  strength  or  even  vivacity  of  mind.  I  was  confirmed  in 
my  former  low  opinion  of  him,  founded  on  his  writings.  Mr.  Mott 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  in  Glasgow,  says  that  his  first  eclat  in 
London  was  owing  to  the  notes  which  he  had  taken  of  Dr.  Chalmers’ 
sermons;  and  that  when  he  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  he  ap- 
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peared  in  his  real  character  as  a  dunce.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox  and  I 
flattered  ourselves  that  he  observed  us  and  preached  at  us.  I  saw 
him  peeping  through  his  fingers  several  times,  and  I  suppose  he  was 
not  gratified  to  see  us  gazing  steadfastly  at  him  all  the  time  for  he 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  people  that  it  would  profit  them  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  circumcision  of  the  ear.  This  he  defined  to  be  the  putting 
away  all  impertinent  curiosity  and  profane  inquisitiveness — all  gazing 
and  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  all  malicious  reporting  of 
his  doings  in  the  church. 

In  a  sermon  on  “The  Last  Judgment”  delivered  when  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  in  London,  Irving  uttered 
these  true  and,  in  his  own  case,  prophetic,  words : 

And  whosoever  is  a  servant  of  Christ  must  needs  suffer  persecution, 
in  some  of  these  six  circles  of  suffering  (hunger,  nakedness,  thirst, 
etc.).  Though  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  gradations  of  human  life,  nor 
setter  forth  of  levelling  doctrines,  I  must  in  justice  to  the  present 
argument,  say  this  much,  that  the  world  and  the  'Saviour  like  each 
other  not;  and  that  in  any  rank  of  life,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks, 
if  a  man  make  a  determined  stand  for  his  Redeemer,  he  will  have  need 
of  courage  and  resolution  to  keep  his  ground.  Perhaps  those  of  his 
own  household  may  prove  his  foes.  For  certain  the  fashions  of  his 
rank  will  turn  against  him  and  treat  him  roughly;  they  will  tempt, 
they  will  threaten,  they  will  revile  him ;  and  in  the  end  give  him  up 
for  a  wild  and  crazed  mortal. 

This  was  precisely  what  happened  to  Irving.  When  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  end  of  things  and  especially  when  he 
began  to  permit  the  witnessing  of  the  “tongues”  in  his 
church,  the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  and  that  strange  per¬ 
sonality  the  crowd,  forthwith  began  to  tempt  him  and  revile 
him,  and  in  the  end  gave  him  up  for  a  “wild  and  crazed 
mortal.” 

During  that  last  year  in  Regent  Street,  before  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  Thomas  Carlyle,  still  loyal,  and  admiring  the  great 
mind  and  wonderful  orator,  never  went  to  his  church,  sick, 
sad,  disgusted.  Touching  indeed  is  his  story  of  the  last 
effort  he  made  to  win  his  old  friend  back  to  moderation 
and  reason.  He  and  his  wife,  sitting  one  day  in  Irving’s 
parlor,  actually  heard  the  “Tongues”  in  the  next  room,  a 
“shrieky,  hysterical  ‘lah  lall  lall !’  to  which  Irving,  with 
singular  calmness,  said  only,  ‘There,  hear  you;  there  are 
the  Tongues !’  And  we,  too,  except  by  our  looks,  which 
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probably  were  eloquent,  answered  him  nothing,  but  soon 
came  away  full  of  distress,  provocation  and  a  kind  of  shame. 
‘Why  was  there  not  a  bucket  full  of  cold  water  to  fling  on 
that  lah-lalling  hysterical  mad  woman?’  thought  we,  or 
said  to  one  another,  ‘Oh,  heaven,  that  it  should  come  to 
this!’  ” 

Before  leaving  London,  Carlyle  and  Jane,  once  his  be¬ 
loved  pupil  and  who  had  entertained  for  him  such  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  went  for  the  last  time  to  see  Irving,  and  solemnly 
besought  him  to  have  done  with  the  “Tongues”  and  all 
their  associates.  Irving’s  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  Carlyle 
answered  by  appealing  to  God’s  writings  on  the  stars  and 
the  rocks  and  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  every  mortal :  “It 
did  not  beseem  him,  Edward  Irving,  to  be  hanging  on  the 
rearward  of  mankind,  struggling  still  to  chain  them  to  old 
notions  not  now  well  tenable,  but  to  be  the  foremost  in  the 
van,  leading  on  by  the  light  of  the  eternal  stars  across  this 
hideous,  delirious  wilderness  where  we  all  were,  towards 
promised  lands  that  lay  ahead.”  And  thus  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  Carlyle  continued,  pleading  with  his,  to  him,  deluded 
friend;  “that  friend  sitting  silent  through  it  all,  head  down¬ 
ward  and  face  indicating  great  pain;  Jane  Welsh,  also  si¬ 
lent,  sitting  at  his  right.  Then,  when  Carlyle  had  done,  lift¬ 
ing  the  sad,  noble  face,  Irving  “began  with  the  mildest  low 
tone,  and  face  full  of  kindness  and  composed  distress — 
‘dear  friend’  and  endeavored  to  make  his  apology  and  de¬ 
fense,”  which  did  not  last  very  long  or  do  anything  to 
convince  Carlyle,  but  in  a  style  of  “modesty  and  friendly 
magnanimity  which  no  mortal  could  surpass  and  which 
remains  to  me  at  this  moment  dear  and  memorable  and 
worthy  of  all  honor.” 

The  final  break  between  Irving  and  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  as  dramatic  as  any  in  the  annals  of  that  church. 
Irving  was  put  on  trial  before  the  Presbytery  of  Annandale, 
which  had  ordained  him  and  in  the  very  church  where  he 
had  been  baptized  and  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  The 
charge  brought  against  him  was  teaching  the  sinfulness 
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of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  discuss.  The  position  of  Irving  seems  to  have  been  that 
our  Lord  did  not  take  human  nature  as  it  existed  in  Adam, 
before  the  fall,  but  fallen  human  nature,  and  in  that  fallen 
human  nature  won  for  us  all  the  great  victory  of  perfect 
obedience.  Against  this  position  it  was  maintained  that 
He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  angel  spake 
of  the  child  who  was  to  be  born  as  “that  holy  thing.”  In 
the  eloquent  and  impassioned  plea  which  brought  his  trial 
to  an  end,  Irving  states  his  view: 

He  took  your  flesh  and  made  it  holy,  thereby  to  make  you  holy ; 
He  came  into  your  battle  and  trampled  under  foot  Satan,  the  world, 
the  flesh,  yea,  all  enemies  of  living  men,  and  he  saith  to  everyone, 
“Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.’’  Do  you  say  that  that  man  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  grief — that  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  warrings 
of  the  flesh?  I  dare  ye  to  say  that  His  work  was  a  holiday  work.  Is 
this  your  gratitude  to  the  Captain  of  your  salvation?  Can  you  follow 
in  his  footsteps  if  He  did  not  do  the  work?  (Here  he  quoted  the 
40th  Psalm.)  “I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord ;  he  inclined  his  ear, 
and  heard  my  cry.”  But  ye  say  he  was  never  in  the  pit  or  clay.  But 
I  say  He  was  in  both;  and  moreover  that  all  the  water  floods  of 
the  Divine  wrath  passed  over  Him,  and  the  Father  left  Him  to  mourn 
with  a  great  mourning.  Show  me  the  Psalm  where  it  is  written  that 
He  does  not  call  our  sins  His  own.  But  was  He  sinful?  No:  but 
look  ye ;  the  very  reverse  of  sin  inhered  in  His  soul. 

As  the  Moderator  was  about  to  declare  Irving  deposed 
from  the  ministry,  a  voice  suddenly  was  heard  from  one 
of  the  pews  where  sat  an  adherent  of  Irving,  “Arise,  de¬ 
part!  Arise,  depart!  Flee  ye  out  of  here!”  Irving  then 
arose  to  follow  his  friend  out  of  the  church,  crying  out  as 
he  did  so  with  a  mighty  voice  to  those  who  obstructed  his 
passage,  “Stand  forth!  Stand  forth!  What!  Will  ye 
not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  As  many  as  will 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  them  depart.”  In 
the  gloom  of  the  March  evening,  with  a  single  candle  feebly 
flickering  at  the  clerk’s  desk,  the  Presbytery  then  declared 
him  no  longer  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
issue  at  dispute  has  been  forgotten ;  but  the  gigantic  shadow 
of  Irving  falls  across  the  history  of  Scotland  and  of  modern 
Christianity. 
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The  last  time  Carlyle  saw  his  old  friend,  the  man  who 
had  encouraged  him  and  had  said  “One  day  they  will  unearth 
you,”  was  at  No.  5  Cheyne  Row.  Carlyle  was  shocked  at 
the  change;  an  old  man  now,  his  head  a  year  ago  raven  black, 
now  grown  grey,  the  face  hollow,  wrinkled,  the  mighty 
frame  collapsed.  Carlyle  heard  with  sorrow  and  anguish 
that  his  friend  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  yet  no 
sickness  that  physicians  could  describe.  His  Apostolic 
Church  sent  him  on  some  prophetic  or  angelic  mission  to 
Glasgow,  and  there,  only  forty-three,  his  glorious  intellect 
was  quenched  in  the  smoke  of  death  and  the  silver  trumpet 
of  his  voice — a  voice  that  mankind  had  delighted  in  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  voice  of  any  other  that  had  ever  spoken 
— was  now  forever  stilled. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  some  of  his  associates  in  his 
new  church  asked  him  if  it  were  not  glorious  thus  to  suffer 
for  conscience’  sake,  to  which  Irving,  with  unutterable 
pathos  responded,  quoting  the  69th  Psalm,  “Reproach  hath 
broken  my  heart.” 

Carlyle’s  beautiful  farewell  best  sums  up  his  story : 

What  a  falling  of  the  curtain !  upon  what  a  drama !  Rustic  Annan- 
dale  begins  it,  with  its  homely  honesties,  rough  vernacularities,  safe, 
innocently  kind,  ruggedly  motherlike,  cheery,  wholesome,  like  its  airy 
hills  and  clear  rushing  streams ;  prurient,  corrupted  London  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  part,  with  its  volcanic  stupidities  and  bottomless  confusions ;  and  the 
end  is  terrible,  mysterious,  godlike  and  awful ;  what  Patmos  could  be 
more  so?  It  is  as  if  the  vials  of  heaven’s  wrath  were  pouring  down 
upon  a  man,  yet  not  wrath  alone,  for  his  heart  was  filled  with  trust  in 
heaven’s  goodness  withal.  It  must  be  said,  Irving  nobly  expiates 
whatever  errors  he  has  fallen  into.  Like  an  antique  evangelist,  he 
walks  his  stony  course,  the  fixed  thought  of  his  heart  at  all  times, 
“Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,”  and  these  final  deluges 
of  sorrow  are  but  washing  the  faithful  soul  of  him  clear. 

They  buried  him  in  the  gloomy  Cathedral  at  Glasgow, 
instead  of  among  his  kinsfolk  in  some  sunlit  Annandale 
churchyard.  The  shadows  which  had  fallen  across  him 
during  his  life  pursued  him  even  to  his  grave,  which,  like 
his  Lord’s,  was  “with  strangers,”  and  in  the  gloom  and 
damp  of  the  Cathedral’s  crypt. 
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If  the  accounts  of  Irving's  preaching  and  services  in¬ 
dicate  a  marvellous,  and,  we  may  say  with  deliberation,  an 
altogether  unprecedented  popularity,  and  one  never  since 
repeated  by  any  preacher,  they  are  accompanied  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  most  remarkable  tributes  to  his  pulpit  eloquence 
which  any  preacher  of  the  Gospel  has  received  in  the  whole 
history  of  preaching.  The  tribute  of  the  people  in  general 
was  the  great  throng  that  crowded  about  him  whenever  it 
was  known  that  he  was  to  preach.  As  for  the  tributes  of 
discerning  individuals  the  following  witnesses  will  suffice : 

Carlyle’s  chief  admiration  of  Irving  was  as  a  man  and 
a  friend,  yet  he  recognized  his  pulpit  power :  “Grand  forest 
avenues  of  his  with  their  multifarious  outlooks  to  right  and 
left.  .  .  .  Noteworthy  always;  nobody  could  mistake  it  for 
the  discourse  of  other  than  an  uncommon  man.” 

Coleridge,  with  whom  Irving  had  become  intimate,  and 
whose  “moonshine  phantasm”  he  drank  in  eagerly,  was  an 
occasional  hearer,  and  this  is  his  testimony:  “Irving  the 
Scotch  preacher  is  certainly  the  greatest  orator  I  ever  heard 
(N.B.  I  make  and  mean  the  same  distinction  between 
oratory  and  eloquence  as  between  the  mouth  plus  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  the  brain  plus  the  heart)  is  however  a  man  of  great 
simplicity,  of  overflowing  affections  and  enthusiastically  in 
earnest.” 

De  Quincy  describes  him  thus  in  his  London  Reminis¬ 
cences  : 

"He  had  a  fervid  nature,  a  most  energetic  will,  and  aspirations  after 
something  greater  than  he  could  find  in  life.” 

Then  he  bears  witness  to  his  power  as  a  preacher  and 
orator : 

He  was  unquestionably,  by  many,  many  degrees,  the  greatest  orator 
of  our  times.  Of  him,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  man  whom  I  have  yet 
seen  throughout  my  whole  experience,  it  might  be  said,  with  truth 
and  with  emphasis,  that  he  was  a  Boanerges,  a  son  of  thunder;  and, 
in  a  sense,  even  awful  and  unhappy  for  himself,  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  he  had  a  demon,  within  himself. — He  was  the  only  man  of  our 
times  who  realized  one’s  idea  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  or  defend¬ 
ing  himself  before  Agrippa.  Terrific  meteor!  unhappy  son  of  fervid 
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genius,  which  mastered  thyself  even  more  than  the  rapt  audiences 
which  at  times  hung  upon  thy  lips!  Were  the  cup  of  life  once  again 
presented  to  thy  lips,  wouldst  thou  drink  again,  or  wouldst  thou  not 
rather  turn  away  from  it  with  shuddering  abomination?  Sleep, 
Boanerges !  and  let  the  memory  of  man  settle  only  upon  thy  colossal 
powers,  without  a  thought  of  those  intellectual  aberrations  which  were 
more  powerful  for  thy  ruin  than  for  the  misleading  of  others ! 

A  minister  who  heard  him  preach  in  the  Highlands  thus 
describes  him: 

My  own  impression  of  Edward  Irving  is  thirty  years  old,  yet  is  the 
impression  as  fresh  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  made.  I  remember  the 
very  bend  of  the  pavement  where  I  first  saw  him ;  the  raven  locks 
flowing  down  his  broad  shoulders,  his  magnificent  erect  figure,  the 
cloak  thrown  over  his  arm,  and  the  giant  air  with  which  he  marched, 
are  ineffably  present  to  my  mind.  He  had  come  to  Perth  to  preach. 
His  text  was  taken  from  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew  regarding  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  I  remember  nothing  of  the  sermon  save 
its  general  subject;  but  one  thing  I  can  never  forget.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  unfolding  his  subject,  from  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  which 
obscured  the  church,  there  came  forth  a  bright  blaze  of  lightning  and 
a  crash  of  thunder.  There  was  deep  stillness  in  the  audience.  The 
preacher  paused;  and  from  the  stillness  and  the  gloom  his  powerful 
voice,  clothed  with  increased  solemnity,  pronounced  these  words :  “For 
as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.”  You  can  imagine 
the  effect. 

As  compared  with  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  Chal¬ 
mers,  the  preaching  of  Irving  is  lacking  in  order,  perspicuity 
and  objective.  No  better  analysis  of  the  two  great  preach¬ 
ers’  sermonic  style  has  been  made  than  that  by  Carlyle: 

Irving’s  discourses  were  far  more  opulent  in  ingenious  thought 
than  Chalmers,’  which  indeed  were  usually  the  triumphant  onrush 
of  one  idea  with  its  satellites  and  supporters.  But  Irving  wanted 
in  definite  head  and  backbone,  so  that  on  arriving  you  might  see 
clearly  where  and  how.  That  was  mostly  a  defect  one  felt  in 
traversing  those  grand  forest  avenues  of  his,  with  their  multifarious 
outlooks  to  right  and  left.  Sermons  an  hour  long  or  more.  It  flowed 
along,  not  as  a  swift  flowing  river,  but  as  a  broad,  deep  and  meandering 
one.  Sometimes  it  left  on  you  the  impression  almost  of  a  fine  note¬ 
worthy  lake.  Noteworthy  always;  nobody  could  mistake  it  for  the 
discourse  of  other  than  an  uncommon  man. 

“Prodigious  want  of  tact,”  was  the  testimony  of  the 
impatient  Chalmers,  who  had  come  to  London  to  open  his 
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new  church  for  him,  “in  the  length  of  his  prayers — forty 
minutes.  I  undertook  to  open  Irving’s  new  church.  The 
congregation  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  seats  had  already 
been  assembled  three  hours.  Irving  said  he  would  assist 
me  by  reading  a  chapter  for  me.  He  chose  the  longest  in 
the  Bible,  and  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

Irving  definitely  planned  and  promised  that  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  he  would  strike  out  to  an  altogether  new  tone  and  man¬ 
ner.  During  the  years  when  as  a  licentiate  he  sat  in  churches 
and  listened  to  other  preachers  he  gave  much  deliberation 
to  the  content  and  manner  of  sermons,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  preaching  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  manner  of  the  preaching.  This  conviction 
appears  in  the  preface  to  his  first  publication,  The  Orations 
and  the  Argument  for  Judgment  to  Come,  where  he  says: 
“It  hath  appeared  to  the  author  of  this  book,  from  more 
than  ten  years’  meditation  upon  the  subject,  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  divine  truth  over  the  minds 
of  men  is  the  want  of  its  being  sufficiently  presented  to 
them.  This  ignorance,  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
orders,  of  religion  as  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  heart,  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  want  of 
inquisitiveness  on  their  part  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous 
and  skillful  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  in¬ 
trusted.”  In  the  flush  of  his  own  early  success  at  London 
he  believed  that  the  enthusiastic  hearing  which  was  given 
him  was  due  not,  as  was  the  case,  to  his  superior  genius, 
but  to  his  different  method  of  preaching.  “They  (meaning 
his  brother  ministers)  prepare  for  teaching  gipsies,  for 
teaching  bargemen,  for  teaching  miners,  by  apprehending 
their  way  of  conceiving  and  estimating  truth ;  and  why  not 
prepare  for  teaching  imaginative  men,  and  political  men, 
and  legal  men  and  scientific  men,  who  bear  the  world  in 
hand?” 

The  reader  of  the  sermons  and  orations  of  Irving  will  not 
discern  anything  strikingly  novel  in  his  treatment  of  his 
subjects,  save  the  lack  of  an  orderly  procession  of  ideas  and 
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definiteness  of  aim;  but  it  is  evident  from  beginning  to 
end  that  the  audience  Irving  has  in  mind  is  composed  not 
of  gipsies,  miners  and  bargemen,  but  imaginative  men  and 
legal  men  and  scientific  men,  and  political  men  who  “bear 
the  world  in  hand.” 

The  student  in  our  seminaries  today  is  urged  to  be  simple 
and  plain  in  thought  and  speech,  to  address  himself  to  the 
humblest  intelligence  before  him,  and  he  is  reminded  how 
the  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly.  But  here  is  the 
instance  of  a  preacher  who  won  tremendous  popularity 
through  his  method  of  preaching  to  the  superior  and  the 
cultivated  minds  in  his  congregation.  I  draw  no  inference, 
but  merely  state  the  fact.  Here  is  a  man  who  assumes 
the  style  of  a  century  or  more  before  his  day  and  in  that 
lofty  and  pompous  strain  speaks  to  men  of  imagination 
and  importance  of  the  world’s  affairs  and  gains  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  the  common  people  too.  As  his  popularity 
increased  Irving — and  naturally  enough — began  to  feel 
that  he  had  a  special  mission  to  speak  to  the  mighty  ones 
of  earth.  This  conviction  appears  in  the  dedication  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  to  Basil  Montagu  where  he  says: 

When  the  Lord,  to  serve  his  own  ends,  advanced  me,  from  the 
knowledge  of  my  own  flock  and  the  private  walks  of  pastoral  duty, 
to  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  this  great  city,  and  I  may 
say  kingdom — to  the  princes,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  counsellors  of 
this  great  empire,  whom  He  brought  to  hear  me — I  became  also  an 
object  of  attack  to  the  malice  and  artifice  of  Satan,  being  tempted 
on  the  one  hand  to  murmur  because  of  the  distance  at  which  I  was 
held  from  the  affections  of  my  evangelical  brethren,  whom  I  had  never 
persecuted  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  but  too  much  loved,  even  to  idolatry. 

A  minister  who  had  preached  a  powerful  sermon  during 
a  thunder  storm  was  asked  by  one  of  his  hearers  for  per¬ 
mission  to  print  and  publish  the  sermon.  “\  es,”  said  the 
minister,  “I  give  you  permission  to  print  the  sermon,  pro¬ 
vided  you  print  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  also."  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  celebrated  preacher  to  whose  sermons  this 
saying  more  applies  than  it  does  to  Edward  Irving.  The 
mighty  voice,  the  towering  stature,  the  grand  prophetic 
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air,  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are  all  gone.  Irving’s 
matter  is  weighty,  and  when  I  say  that  his  sermons  suffer 
more  than  those  of  any  other  preacher  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  the  living  voice,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  his 
sermon  matter,  but  the  contrary.  His  subjects  are  as  a  rule 
so  profound  and  the  argument  so  involved,  particularly  in 
his  eschatological  discourses,  that  the  reader  soon  begins  to 
labor  heavily  and  feels  the  need  of  the  great  personality 
to  lift  the  theme  from  the  ground  and  carry  it  forward 
triumphantly.  Irving  made  much  of  his  new  method  of 
preaching,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Orations  he  says  that 
he  proposes  to  follow  two  models,  one  that  of  the  ancient 
classical  orators  and  the  other,  in  the  more  argumentative 
doctrinal  sermons,  the  ancient  apologies. 

.  .  .  Moved  by  these  feelings,  I  have  set  the  example  of  two  new 
methods  of  handling  religious  truths — the  Oration,  and  the  Argument; 
the  one  intended  to  be  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Oration,  the 
best  vehicle  for  addressing  the  minds  of  men  which  the  world  hath 
seen,  far  beyond  the  sermon,  of  which  the  very  name  hath  learned  to 
inspire  drowsiness  and  tedium ;  the  other  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Apologies,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  pleaded,  not  before 
any  judicial  bar,  but  before  the  tribunal  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 

His  sermons  today  would  be  called  rhetorical,  so  far  as 
their  style  is  concerned;  indeed,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  pulpit  discourse  was  much  more  stately 
and  formal  than  at  present,  his  sermons  were  regarded  as 
artificial  and  pompous.  The  preachers  of  our  day  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  If  there  is  anything  that  a 
modern  preacher  fears  more  than  all  else  it  is  to  be  guilty 
of  being  called  rhetorical.  He  essays  no  grand  passages  or 
flights  of  imagination.  This  has  resulted  in  much  deliver¬ 
ance,  so  far  as  pulpit  weaklings  are  concerned.  But  it  has 
had  its  losses  and  ill  effects  rlso,  for  strong  and  imaginative 
minds  are  kept  back  from  the  full  use  of  their  powers. 
Take  the  apostrophe,  for  example.  Out  of  place,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  a  weakling,  it  is  ridiculous,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a 
gifted  man,  what  can  be  more  effective?  Yet  today  it  is  the 
last  form  of  speech  which  one  will  find  in  pulpit  discourses. 
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I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wholesome  for  many  of 
the  ministers  of  the  present  generation,  were  they  to  remind 
themselves  that  the  most  popular  preacher  that  ever  lived 
was  that  preacher  who  was  the  most  exalted  and  dignified 
and  formal  in  his  utterance. 

The  following  excerpts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  Irving’s  handling  of  a  subject: 

From  his  “Farewell  Sermon”  at  St.  John’s,  Glasgow,  a 
sermon  with  no  order  and  no  particular  idea  developed,  and 
yet  full  of  the  eloquence  of  the  heart.  He  describes  his 
visits  among  the  poor,  and  how  he  treasured  their  tears  and 
smiles  more  than  all  the  flattery  of  the  world : 

The  manly  tear  that  I  have  seen  start  into  the  eye  of  many  an  aged 
sire  whose  wrinkled  brow  and  lyart  locks  deserved  a  better  fate,  as  he 
looked  to  the  fell  conclusion  of  an  ill-provided  house,  an  til-educated 
family,  and  declining  religion,  which  hemmed  him  in  at  times  when 
his  hand  was  growing  feeble  for  work,  and  the  twilight  of  age  setting 
in  upon  his  soul, — that  tear  is  dearer  to  my  remembrance  than  the  tear 
of  sentiment  which  the  eye  of  beauty  swims  with  at  a  tale  of  distress ; 
yea,  it  is  as  dear  as  the  tear  of  liberty  which  the  patriot  sheds  over  his 
fallen  country,  and  the  blessings  of  the  aged  widow,  bereft  of  the  sight 
and  stay  of  her  children,  and  sitting  in  her  lonely  cabin  the  live-long 
day,  at  her  humble  occupation, — her  blessings  when  my  form,  darken¬ 
ing  her  threshold,  drew  her  eye, — the  story  of  her  youth,  of  her  family, 
and  her  husband,  wed  away  from  her  presence, — her  patient  trust  in 
God  and  lively  faith  in  Christ, — with  the  deep  response  of  her  sighs 
when  I  besought  God’s  blessing  upon  the  widow’s  cruse,  and  the 
widow’s  barrel,  and  that  he  would  be  the  husband  of  her  widowhood 
and  the  father  of  her  children  in  their  several  habitations, — these, 
so  oft  my  engagement,  shall  be  hallowed  for  memory  to  flee  to,  and 
sacred  materials  for  fancy  to  work  with — while  the  heart  doth  beat 
within  my  breast. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “The  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Everlasting  Coming”: 

The  Wonder  is,  not  that  He,  Christ,  should  be  visible,  but  that 
He  should  be  invisible.  I  stand  before  you,  as  a  man,  as  Christ  was, 
a  man  having  flesh  and  bones,  as  I  have,  even  after  his  resurrection, 
as  appears  from  his  own  declaration.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  should 
be  visible  or  invisible?  The  wonder  is  to  be  invisible.  The  Scripture 
then  set  about  to  explain  how  He  should  be  invisible  when  He  became 
man,  and  how  He  became  invisible  when  in  the  grave  from  which  He 
raised  His  body.  That  we  should  become  invisible  is  easily  understood, 
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because  our  bodies  go  down  to  the  dust,  but  that  He  who  had  taken 
His  body,  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  His  Godhead;  that  He 
should  become  invisible,  this  is  the  problem,  and  this  is  the  wonder, 
which  the  Scripture  takes  pain  to  explain.  Not  that  He  should  be¬ 
come  seen,  but  that  He  should  forever  become  unseen;  and  the  person 
who  goes  to  the  Scripture  to  find  the  reason  for  believing  that  Christ 
shall  not  be  seen  again,  is  going  to  search  for  a  thing  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  property  of  a  spirit  to  be  invisible,  and  not  of  a  man; 
but  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  spirit  in  a  body,  and  the  purpose  of  God 
was  that  His  Son  should  be  visible,  in  a  body. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “The  Spiritual  Use  of  the  Facul¬ 
ties”  : 

And  time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  tell  of  the  crooked  serpent,  and 
the  population  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  of  the  mighty  deep;  of  crea¬ 
tures  like  behemoth,  who  sport  and  play  in  the  waters ;  of  creatures 
who  gripe  the  rock  for  their  bed,  and  cavern  in  the  oozy  channels  of 
the  deep ;  yea,  of  the  numerous  creatures  which  live  in  the  unseen  cells 
and  chambers  of  the  watery  drop,  and  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  a 
particle  of  dust;  which,  though  they  be  tiny  and  unseen,  do  build  fabrics 
in  the  ocean,  and  construct  stately  islands  for  man  to  dwell  in;  yea, 
are  very  master-workmen  in  the  providence  of  God,  at  sea  sinking 
great  navies  in  their  stately  course,  and  on  the  land  grubbing  up  the 
green  herb,  and  consuming  vegetation  in  its  embryo  state. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “Religious  Meditation”: 

Whosoever  hath  walked  forth,  like  the  Patriarch,  about  the  eventide, 
into  the  silent  and  retired  places  of  nature,  and  seen  the  dusky  mantle 
of  twilight  falling  upon  the  earth,  must  have  felt  stealing  over  his  own 
breast  a  state  of  repose  and  a  sober  shade  of  thought,  in  harmony 
with  the  aspect  of  nature  around  him.  For  there  is  a  twilight  of  con¬ 
templation  in  the  soul,  midway  between  the  excitement  of  action,  and 
the  deadness  of  slumber;  the  stir  of  passion  is  at  rest,  the  noisy  calls 
of  interest  have  subsided,  a  pensive  mood  cometh  on  rich  with  sober 
reflections,  and  the  soul  careth  not  for  a  companion  to  express  herself 
before ;  and  if,  by  chance,  she  hath  one  by  her  side,  both  she  and 
her  companion  steal  into  themselves ;  and  though  they  love  each  other 
dearly,  they  fear  to  intrude  upon  the  sweet  and  unperturbed  work, 
which  the  soul  is  carrying  on  in  her  sacred  recesses ;  and  the  soul, 
being  left  alone,  persueth  herself,  and  meditates  her  condition;  and 
the  body  keepeth  harmony  with  the  deep  and  solemn  occupation  of 
the  mind  by  a  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  the  eye  to  catch  no  disturbance 
casteth  itself  upon  the  ground,  and  the  ear  is  conscious  only  to  the 
stillness  of  nature,  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  stream  of  time  flowing 
past  us.  When  outward  nature  is  so  stripped  of  its  gay  colouring  and 
divested  of  its  turbulent  and  noisy  agitation,  and  the  body  hath  also 
attuned  itself  to  the  mood  of  the  soul,  then  cometh  to  the  breast  some 
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of  the  most  profitable  and  delightful  moods,  which  it  ever  partakes  in 
this  changeful  being.  The  good  and  ill  of  the  past  come  before  us, 
dressed  in  sober  colours ;  the  gay  divested  of  vain  glory,  the  evil  di¬ 
vested  of  remorse ;  everything  sobered  down  like  nature  in  its  twilight 
varieties  of  dress ;  its  splendors  shaded,  its  defects  veiled,  its  asper¬ 
ities  smoothed,  and  altogether  softened  and  harmonized  by  the  witch¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  solemn  hour;  and  our  present  occupation  cometh 
up  for  judgment  before  us  and  we  meditate  its  usefulness  and  its 
end.  Then  errors  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  themselves,  and  the  soul 
not  averse  to  consider  them,  and  better  purposes  and  resolutions  are 
engendered.  The  vanity  of  life  now  showeth  itself  without  a  preacher, 
— its  speedy  passage  like  a  morning  cloud,  its  disappointments,  and  its 
sorrows,  and  all  its  troubles.  The  soul  becomes  philosophical  of  her 
own  accord;  she  wonders  at  her  thoughtfulness,  and  the  richness  of 
her  reveries  afford  her  delight;  then  she  ascendeth  from  herself  to 
her  Creator,  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  haply,  to  assist  her  meditations, 
she  strayeth  to  the  sacred  habitations  of  the  dead,  or  wandereth  be¬ 
neath  the  lonely  ruins  of  ancient  temples ;  when  the  solemn  moon, 
queen  of  silence,  stealeth  forth  to  rule  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  stars  come  forth  to  attend  her  course.  Then  looking  up  into  the 
heavens,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  stars,  which  God  hath  ordained,  we 
feel  with  the  Psalmist,  “What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  Son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?”  And  when  we  look  upon 
the  earth,  falling  asleep  under  the  watchful  moon,  the  birds  silent  in 
their  nests,  and  the  beasts  on  their  grassy  couches,  and  the  hum  of 
busy  men  silenced  by  sleep,  the  sister  of  the  grave ;  then,  if  ever,  the 
voice  of  immortality  lifteth  itself  within  the  bosom  of  man ;  and  he 
feeleth  the  dignity  of  nature,  which  the  commerce  of  the  world 
obscureth;  he  calmly  looketh  forward  to  his  change,  and  he  loveth 
the  Saviour  who  opened  up  life  and  immortality'  beyond  death  and  the 
grave ;  his  soul  passeth  upwards  to  the  communion  of  God ;  and  in  this 
recess  from  worldly  turmoil,  he  hath  the  presence  of  divine  thought, 
and  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between  the  activity  of  life,  and  the 
rest  of  the  grave. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “The  Last  Judgment'’:  (Showing 
his  grand  style.) 

Had  our  occupation  in  this  Discourse  been  that  of  the  poet  or  the 
orator,  we  have  now  before  us  a  subject  which  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery,  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction,  and  the  effects  which 
it  draweth  on,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  human  knowledge ; — 
a  subject  indeed,  with  which  the  powers  of  conception  cannot  be 
brought  to  contend.  Imagination  cowers  her  wing,  unable  to  fetch 
the  compass  of  the  ideal  scene.  The  great  white  throne  descending 
out  of  heaven,  guarded  and  begirt  with  the  principalities  and  powers 
thereof — the  awful  presence  at  whose  sight  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
flee  away,  and  no  place  for  them  is  found — the  shaking  of  the  mother 
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elements  of  nature,  and  the  commotion  of  the  hoary  deep,  to  render 
up  their  long-dissolved  dead — the  rushing  together  of  quickened  men 
upon  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  down  to  the  centre,  where  the  Judge 
sitteth  on  his  blazing  throne. — To  give  form  and  figure  and  utterance 
to  the  mere  circumstantial  pomp  of  such  a  scene,  no  imagination 
availeth.  Nor  doth  the  understanding  labour  less.  The  archangel, 
with  the  trump  of  God,  riding  sublime  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
sending  through  the  widest  dominion  of  death  and  the  grave  that  sharp 
summons  which  divideth  the  solid  earth,  and  rings  through  the  cav¬ 
erns  of  the  hollow  deep,  piercing  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  and  the 
grave  with  the  knell  of  their  departed  reign:  the  death  of  Death,  the 
disinheriting  of  the  grave,  the  reign  of  life,  the  second  birth  of  living 
things,  the  reunion  of  body  and  soul — the  one  from  unconscious  sleep, 
the  other  from  apprehensive  and  unquiet  abodes — the  congregation  of 
all  generations  over  whom  the  stream  of  time  hath  swept — this  out¬ 
stretches  my  understanding  no  less  than  the  material  imagery  confuses 
my  imagination. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “The  Issues  of  the  judgment”: 
(Giving  his  idea  of  Hell.) 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  the  nether  world.  There 
is  no  hope,  there  is  no  end,  there  are  no  good  beings  to  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  evil,  and  there  is  no  restraining  providence  of  God. 
Were  there  nothing  more,  I  hold  this  to  be  enough  to  constitute  the 
hottest,  cruellest  hell.  I  ask  no  elemental  fire,  no  furnace  of  living 
flames,  no  tormenting  demons,  nothing  but  a  congregation  of  the 
wicked,  in  the  wicked  state  in  which  they  died,  and  appeared  at  the 
tribunal,  driven  together  into  one  settlement,  to  make  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  it  they  can.  Let  every  man  arise  in  proper  likeness,  clothed 
in  his  proper  nature,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  put  off,  but  to  die 
with;  let  beauty  arise  with  the  same  pure  tints  which  death  did  nip, 
and  with  all  its  flashes  and  knowledge;  with  all  its  powers  and  policy, 
with  all  its  address ;  let  the  generations  of  the  unrighteous  gather  to¬ 
gether; — and  because  of  their  possessing  none  of  their  qualities  which 
God  approves  in  his  volume,  nor  caring  to  possess  them,  let  them  be 
shipped  across  the  impassable  gulf  to  some  planet  of  their  own,  to 
carry  on  their  several  intrigues  and  indulgencies  forever; — then  here 
were  a  hell,  which  neither  fire  nor  brimstone,  nor  gnawing  worm,  are 
able  to  represent. 

*  *  * 

Here,  then  I  say,  is  hell  enough  out  of  the  natural  workings  of  such 
a  population  without  one  interference  of  Almighty  God.  With  what 
full  swing  power  will  rage  and  havoc.  With  what  fell  swoop  the 
arm  of  revenge  will  bring  its  bloody  stroke.  Hosts  encountering  hosts 
in  dubious  battle,  wounds,  and  bloodshed,  and  agony,  and  no  relief 
of  death.  Knowledge  will  invent  systems  of  slavery  and  arts  of 
cruelty;  and  inventions  for  accomplishing  the  ends  of  wickedness, 
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beyond  aught  recorded  of  in  history,  will  come  forth  from  thoughtful 
and  malicious  brains.  All  the  cruel  acts  of  man  will  be  played  off 
remorseless ;  inquisitionary  dungeons  will  arise  anew,  and  racks  and 
torments  for  the  body  of  men  will  ply  their  ancient  works.  The 
ferocity  of  Canibs,  and  the  dark  cruelty  of  Malays  and  the  torturing 
of  American  savages,  and  Sodom’s  lustfulness,  and  the  Carthagenian 
fraud,  and  Rome’s  tyrant  grasp,  will  all  revive.  And  beauty  will  be 
there  to  light  the  cruel  fires  of  jealousy,  and  arm  nation  against  nation 
as  heretofore.  And  poetry  will  be  there  to  compose  the  war-song. 
And  ambition  to  league  revolts;  and  civil  warfare,  with  every  form 
of  mischief  this  earth  hath  groaned  beneath,  all  embittered  and  exas¬ 
perated  manifold. 

From  the  Sermon  on  “The  Character  of  David  as  a 
Psalmist” : 

There  is  not  a  thought  which  sinks  from  heaven  to  earth,  or  ascends 
in  gratitude  from  earth  to  heaven ;  there  is  not  a  feeling  which  the 
spirit  of  man  is  capable  of  entertaining  toward  God,  or  one  which  God 
entertaineth  to  the  spirits  of  men ;  that  is  not  expressed  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  the  truest  and  noblest  forms.  For  the  Psalmist  had  trodden 
all  paths  and  passed  through  all  trials,  and  had  been  made  triumphant 
over  all  enemies. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  “But  the  form  of  his  character  was  vast ;  the  scope  of  his 
life  was  immense.  His  harp  was  oft  strained,  and  every  angel  of  joy 
and  sorrow  swept  the  chords  as  he  passed ;  but  the  music  was  always 
breathed  of  heaven.  Such  oceans  of  affection  lay  within  his  breast  as 
could  not  always  slumber  in  the  breasts  of  a  hundred  men,  yet  here 
struggled  together  in  the  narrow  continent  of  one  single  heart.  And 
the  scornful  men  of  this  world,  whose  life  is  one  offense,  whose  heart 
is  hard,  without  any  streams  of  affection,  without  any  noble  thoughts, 
the  scornful  Pharisees  have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  conditioned  be¬ 
cause  he  rules  not  with  constant  quietness  the  unruly  host  of  adverse 
natures  which  dwelt  within  one  breast  soul. 

In  this  noble  account  of  David,  Irving  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  himself,  his  aspirations,  his  sorrows. 
Like  David,  “The  form  of  his  character  was  vast;  the  scope 
of  his  life  was  immense.  Such  oceans  of  affection  lay 
within  his  breast  as  could  not  always  slumber  in  the  breast 
of  a  hundred  men,  yet  here  struggled  together  in  the  narrow 
continent  of  one  single  heart.” 

There  is  a  saying  of  Goethe,  that  there  are  many  echoes 
but  few  voices.  Irving  was  a  voice,  not  an  echo. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney. 
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The  sympathetic  commemoration  of  Dante  on  the  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  1921,  is  to  be  explained 
chiefly  by  the  DiiAna  Commedia  of  which  Dante  was  the 
author.  Although  it  is  a  difficult  work  to  read — as  moun¬ 
tains  are  usually  difficult  to  climb, — it  is  perhaps  more 
widely  read  than  any  other  book  of  its  century  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  group  of  centuries  of  which  Dante’s  age  was 
the  centre.  And  of  the  literary  works  of  that  group  of  cen¬ 
turies  it  is  the  only  serious  one  which  is  read  by  the  general 
reader.  As  is  the  case  with  few  other  great  works  of  the 
pen,  its  perusal,  if  persisted  in,  easily  begets  a  passion  for 
its  author.  The  greatness  of  the  poem  depends  not  upon 
any  influence  it  had  in  starting  new  conceptions.  It  fixed 
no  new  belief.  Its  value  lies  in  the  work  itself, — its  con¬ 
tents  and  its  constructive  art.  If  the  Divina  Commedia 
stood  alone,  dissociated  from  the  events  of  Dante’s  career, 
it  would  offer  a  spectacle  as  imposing  as  an  obelisk  rising 
alone  in  the  desert.  However,  elements  in  Dante’s  biography 
impart  romance  to  Dante’s  composition,  although  they  are 
not  necessary  to  give  immortality  to  the  poet’s  name.  The 
same  is' true  also  in  the  case  of  Milton,  but  not  of  Homer 
or  Shakespeare.  Milton’s  blindness  and  his  mental  strug¬ 
gles  in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  enhance  the  interest 
of  his  poetic  and  prose  works.  The  disappointments  of 
Dante’s  political  career  and  his  exile,  the  figure  of  Beatrice 
and  Dante’s  theory  of  government,  set  forth  at  a  time  of 
great  social  unrest,  offer  an  attractive  setting  for  his  poem 
as  they  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  understanding  of  it. 

For  the  Italian  people  Dante  means  more  than  Shakes¬ 
peare  means  for  the  English-speaking  world.  Dante  is  the 
representative  of  the  Italian  spirit.  He  is  easily  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  political  freedom.  Till  these  modern 
times,  Italy  had  no  one — unless  it  be  pope  Julius  II — who 
was  quite  so  much  a  national  patriot.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
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had  preceded  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer  and  Dante 
did  not  revive  Arnold’s  theory  of  apostolic  poverty  for  the 
clergy.  Cola  da  Rienzo  came  a  generation  after  him  and 
Dante  did  not  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  old  Roman 
republic.  And  yet,  Dante  was  preeminently  a  patriot  through 
his  love  for  Florence,  his  advocacy  of  the  independence  of 
the  civil  sphere  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  dealt  with  all 
characters  high  and  low,  spiritual  and  secular.  Moreover, 
Dante  was  the  creator  of  the  Italian  language.  He  did  not  do 
for  it  what  Luther  through  his  New  Testament  did  for  the 
German  language,  permanently  fixing  its  idiom  and  style. 
Dante’s  Italian  is  arduous  reading  today.  Dante’s  service 
to  his  native  tongue  was  chiefly  another.  He  broke  the 
monopoly  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  As 
for  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  champion  of 
freedom  or  place  him  among  the  eminent  patriots  though 
he  was  certainly  to  the  full  an  Englishman  and  a  lover  of 
his  country.  Nor  is  the  English  language  under  debt  to 
him  in  the  degree  the  Italian  is  under  debt  to  Dante,  master 
of  the  English  tongue  though  Shakespeare  be  and  as  no  other 
has  been.  English  in  Shakespeare’s  time  was  in  use  by  a 
coterie  of  contemporary  English  writers  and  Wyclif’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  had  preceded  them  by  several  centuries. 

As  the  precursor  of  a  new  age,  Dante  also  had  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  does  not  belong  to  the  English  poet.  The 
Florentine  opened  the  door  into  the  period  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  With  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  his  juniors  in  years 
and  genius,  he  revived  the  study  of  mankind  and  opened 
the  way  to  the  era  of  intellectual  freedom.  Passing  outside 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  biography  and  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  he  called  forth  the  figures  of  classical  mythology  and 
reopened  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Irrespective  of  the  offices  they  held,  he  dealt  freely  with 
man  as  man,  cleric  and  layman,  pontiff  and  prince,  man  and 
woman,  monk  and  nun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  Dante  is  beneath  Shakespeare  in  eminence. 
Dante  was  the  mouthpiece  of  his  age  and  its  institutions. 
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To  be  adequately  understood  he  must  be  read  with  the  aid  of 
a  manual  of  mediaeval  theology  as  a  book  of  constant  re¬ 
ference.  Shakespeare  is  understood  by  all  men,  men  who 
know  the  movements  of  the  human  heart.  The  opinions 
he  sets  forth  he  got  from  no  book.  Dante  no  less  than 
Shakespeare  belongs  to  all  the  ages.  He  too  went  beyond 
what  was  provincial  and  of  his  time.  He  walked  in  the 
paths  of  his  own  age,  but  he  saw  also  into  the  sphere  of 
the  eternal  ages  into  which  sooner  or  later  all  men  must 
enter.  Shakespeare  was  concerned  with  human  passions 
and  ambitions,  good  deeds  and  bad  deeds  as  issuing  in  the 
laughter,  joys  and  satisfactions  or  the  disappointments, 
calamities  and  remorse  of  the  present  time.  Dante  went 
beyond  “the  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns”  and 
explored  the  regions  of  endless  destiny,  retribution  and  saint¬ 
liness.  The  dramas  of  the  one  and  the  panorama  painted 
by  the  other  alike  belong  to  all  the  generations. 

Of  Dante’s  parental  home  and  early  training  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  scant.  Nor  does  the  little  we  know  give  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  poet’s  later  career.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  young.  The  teacher  of  his  youth  whose  name  he 
records,  Brunetto  Latini,  Dante  found  in  hell — a  strange 
anomaly,  seeming  to  indicate  something  very  stern,  if  not 
abnormal  in  the  poet’s  spiritual  processes.  The  pupil  recog¬ 
nized  Brunetto  behind  “his  parched  looks,  smirched  with 
fire.”  Dante  pursued  studies  at  Italian  universities  and  was 
in  Paris  and  may  even  have  visited  Oxford.  At  nine  he  saw 
Beatrice,  several  months  his  junior.  After  Beatrice’s  death 
he  married.  That  was  in  1292  when  he  was  twenty-five. 
To  his  wife  and  children  there  seem  to  be  no  allusions  in 
his  great  poem. 

Public  life  had  much  attraction  for  Dante.  He  entered 
into  the  violent  political  discussions  which  at  that  time  were 
rending  his  native  city,  Florence.  As  things  went,  Flor¬ 
ence,  like  the  Italian  cities  further  north,  was  captivated  by 
theories  of  democracy.  The  municipality  had  excluded  the 
grandees  from  public  position  and  confined  the  privilege 
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of  holding  office  to  members  of  the  seven  crafts  or  avoca¬ 
tions  one  of  which,  the  medical  craft,  Dante  joined.  He 
was  elected  to  municipal  office  and  seems  to  have  represented 
his  city  on  several  occasions  abroad,  as  notably  in  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  court  of  Boniface  VIII.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  fiery  and  uncompromising  partisan. 
In  the  deadly  feud  which  broke  out  in  Florence  between 
families  and  parties,  Dante  espoused  the  cause  of  the  losing 
faction  and  was  sent  into  exile,  with  the  added  sentence  that 
in  case  he  dared  to  reenter  Florence,  he  should  be  burnt 
alive.  The  feeling  against  him  must  have  been  very  bitter, 
for  in  1 31 1  and  again  in  1315  the  decree  of  exile  was  re¬ 
peated  and,  twenty  years  after  his  death,  he  was  spoken  of 
in  the  Florentine  records  as  a  rebel  and  an  exile. 

Never  again  after  1301,  did  Dante  walk  the  streets  of  his 
native  city.  For  twenty  years  he  wandered  to  and  fro 
like  a  bark,  as  he  said,  “without  rudder  and  sails”  and 
“going  up  and  down  other  men’s  stairs.”  He  was  much  in 
Verona  until  he  found  a  last  refuge  in  Ravenna  where  his 
dust  reposes  to  this  day, — still  an  exile  from  Florence.  Its 
great  poet  Florence  banished,  its  great  preacher,  Savonarola, 
it  burnt. 

Perpetual  honors  awaited  the  poet’s  memory.  A  few 
years  after  his  death  commentaries  began  to  be  written  on 
his  chief  literary  production.  In  1373  Florence  created  a 
professorship  for  its  study,  with  Boccaccio  as  its  first  in¬ 
cumbent.  Within  a  century  of  the  poet’s  death  Bologna, 
Venice  and  Pisa  had  also  dedicated  chairs  to  the  same  study. 

The  two  decisive  events  in  Dante’s  career  were  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Beatrice  and  his  exile  from  Florence.  The  meet¬ 
ing  with  Beatrice  awakened  within  him  a  quenchless  spiritual 
passion.  Dante's  forced  absence  from  his  beloved  city,  like 
Milton’s  blindness,  confirmed  him  in  profound  meditations 
upon  the  theory  and  vicissitudes  of  human  government  and 
the  appointments  of  man’s  lasting  destiny.  If  we  follow 
Scartazzini,  he  did  not  take  up  his  poem  till  1313- 

The  age  in  which  Dante  lived  was  the  watershed  between 
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the  universal  acceptance  of  the  mediaeval  theological  system 
and  the  modern  method  of  thought,  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  theology,  based  largely  upon  processes 
of  reasoning,  was  the  supreme  theme  of  interest  and  the 
time  when  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  wonders  of 
the  visible  world  and  study  with  absorbing  interest  the 
activities  of  man  in  all  fields. 

In  the  domain  of  theology  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
left  to  be  said.  The  future  world  had  been  mapped  out 
with  exactness  and  classes  assigned  with  confidence,  each 
to  its  final  abode.  The  schedule  of  sacramental  grace  and 
sacramental  acts  had  been  fixed.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura,  the  former  the  chief  master  of  the  Scholastic 
speculation,  died  in  1274.  Dante  was  then  in  his  tenth  year. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  Duns  Scotus’  determinism  in 
the  Divina  Commedia.  That  subtle  doctor  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  poet,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  him. 

In  the  realm  of  the  papacy  great  changes  had  come  during 
Dante’s  lifetime.  Older  than  the  Schoolmen  were  the  popes 
and  older  than  Christian  theology  was  the  papacy.  The 
Apostolic  See  had  fallen  from  the  high  estate  it  had  reached 
under  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  and  the  prestige  it  had 
won  through  the  defeat  of  the  House  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
was  lost.  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  been  humiliated  by 
Alexander  III;  Frederick  II  died  in  shame  leaving  Innocent 
IV  the  victor.  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house,  had  been 
executed  on  the  gallows  in  1268,  three  years  after  Dante’s 
birth.  But  the  stars  had  begun  to  fight  against  the  papacy. 
Coelestine  V  abdicated  the  papal  office  in  1294  after  having 
in  vain  tried  for  a  few  months  to  administer  it.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Boniface  VIII,  a  reminiscence  of  great  popes, 
dragged  it  into  disgrace  by  his  craft  and  nepotism  and  left 
Philip  IV,  his  antagonist,  the  victor.  Dante  not  only  lived 
through  these  scenes  but  saw  the  papal  residence  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  was  contemporary  with  the 
first  two  of  the  Avignon  popes. 

In  the  third  realm,  the  realm  of  civil  society,  conditions 
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were  most  unsettled.  Dante  was  more  than  actor  in  the 
government  of  his  city.  He  dwelt  upon  the  theory  of  civil 
government  in  his  treatise  On  Monarchy  which  was  burnt 
by  John  XXII  and  remains  on  the  papal  index  to  this  day. 
Here,  with  arguments,  Dante  contended  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  imperial  prerogative  as  emperors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  had  contended  for  it  with  the  sword.  The 
corruption  prevailing  in  the  church  he  traced  to  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  papal  power  into  the  civil  domain  and,  with 
unheard  of  courage,  he  dared  to  set  aside  the  reputed  gift 
which  Constantine  made  of  the  government  of  Rome  to 
Sylvester  and  his  successors.  In  Milton’s  translation  his 
famous  words  run 

Ah!  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  conversion  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee. 

And  again  he  set  forth  his  views  in  the  lines 

The  Church  of  Rome 
Mixing  two  governments  that  ill  assort 
Hath  missed  her  footing,  fallen  into  mire 
And,  there,  herself  and  burden  much  defiled. 

Of  the  two  leading  experiences  in  Dante’s  life  the  more 
important  was  the  meeting  with  Beatrice.  Seldom,  perhaps, 
has  mortal  exercised  upon  fellow  mortal  so  complete  and 
benign  an  influence  as  the  Florentine  maiden  exercised  upon 
the  poet  “The  ideal  passion,”  says  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
“begotten  at  their  first  meeting,  lasted  from  Dante’s  boy¬ 
hood  to  his  death,  keeping  his  heart  fresh,  in  spite  of  the 
scorchings  of  disappointment,  with  the  springs  of  perpetual 
solace.”  Beatrice’s  personality  continues  to  be  a  subject 
of  discussion.  Was  she  a  real  being  or  a  symbolic  creation 
of  Dante’s  brain?  The  former  view  is  taken  by  almost  all 
Dante  students.  The  immediate  and  ultimate  meaning  of 
Beatrice’s  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  Dante’s  thoughts  the 
German  poet  Uhland  has  set  forth  in  a  graceful  poem  whose 
opening  lines  run: 
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Was  it  the  gate  of  Florence  city 
Or  gate  of  heaven  itself 
Where  the  joyous  company  met 
On  that  clearest  of  Italian  mornings? 

The  poet  continues 

Dante,  there,  a  boy  of  nine 
Stood  beneath  a  laurel  tree 
Gazing  upon  purest  face  of  maiden 
In  whom  at  once  he  saw  his  angel. 

Dante  saw  Beatrice  a  second  time  and  then  no  more  on 
earth.  No  words  passed  between  them  here  below.  She 
died  a  married  woman,  1290. 

In  his  work,  The  New  Life  ( vita  nuova )  the  poet  de¬ 
scribed  their  meeting  as  children :  “It  was  given  to  me”  he 
wrote  “to  behold  the  very  wonderful  vision  which  I  saw, 
things  which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing  more 
of  this  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  could  discourse  of 
her  more  worthily.  And  to  this  end  I  exert  myself  all  I 
can,  as  she  well  knoweth,  whereof  if  it  be  His  will  through 
whom  is  the  life  of  all  things,  that  my  life  continue  a  few 
years  longer,  it  is  my  hope  to  write  concerning  her  what 
hath  not  before  been  written  of  woman  and  then  to  behold 
her.”  This  purpose  Dante  accomplished  in  the  Divina 
Commedia. 

After  Beatrice’s  death,  Dante  turned  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  reason — an 
experience  he  set  forth  somewhat  dimly  in  his  treatise, 
The  Banquet  (  il  convito).  The  third  period  of  Dante’s  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  life  began  with  what  Dante  scholars 
are  accustomed  to  call  Dante’s  conversion,  when  the  poet 
again  took  the  hand  of  faith  and  followed  divine  revelation. 

Under  the  form  of  a  pilgrimage  among  the  spirits  of 
the  future  world  the  Diznna ■  Commedia  sets  forth  the 
philosophy  and  meaning  of  human  life  here  below.  As  a 
body  of  religious  truth  it  adds  nothing  to  the  theological 
system  constructed  by  the  Schoolmen.  It  is  a  faithful  mir¬ 
ror  of  their  teachings.  On  the  other  hand,  its  method  differs 
from  the  method  of  the  mediaeval  theologians.  It  is  not  a 
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body  of  speculation  confirmed  by  reasoning  processes.  It 
follows  the  accepted  theology  and  upon  that  basis  gives  in 
dramatic  form  a  series  of  actual  experiences  in  which  the 
final  destinies  of  single  men  are  observed  and  the  operation 
of  God’s  justice  and  mercy  in  the  eternal  assignments  to 
individuals  justified  and  all  applied  as  a  warning  to  the 
godless  and  an  encouragement  to  the  good  in  this  present 
state  of  existence. 

The  work  is  not  a  tragedy  for  tragedy  ends  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disaster.  Nor  is  it  a  comedy  in  which 
the  sportive  element  has  play.  Following  the  words  of 
which  commedia  is  composed,  it  is  a  village  song,  a  popular 
representation  as  Dante  himself  described  it.  In  the  work 
itself,  the  poet  calls  it  a  “sacred  poem”  (Parad.  25:  1). 
Not  till  the  Venice  edition  of  1555  was  it  entitled  “the 
Divine  Comedy.”  However,  three  quarters  of  a  century 
before,  the  title  “divine”  had  been  coupled  with  the  poet’s 
name.  With  only  two  Christian  mortals  before  his  time  had 
the  title  been  joined, — St.  John  who  most  fully  lays  stress  in 
his  Gospel  on  Christ’s  deity  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
whose  addresses  on  the  Trinity  delivered  at  Constantinople 
were  so  famous. 

The  Divine  Comedy  describes  the  three  realms  of  dam¬ 
nation,  discipline  and  bliss  into  which  according  to  the  cos¬ 
mography  of  the  Schoolmen  the  future  world  is  divided. 
The  realms  of  damnation  and  bliss  have  no  ending:  the 
realm  of  discipline  will  some  day  be  emptied  and  pass  away. 
Thirty-three  cantos  are  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  domains, 
the  first  canto  being  an  introduction  to  all  that  follows. 

For  the  poet,  his  production  was  not  an  intellectual  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  solemn  enterprise.  It  was  not  a  body  of 
speculation:  it  was  an  experience  of  things  seen  and  felt. 
His  was  a  moral  aim,  to  induce  men  to  fall  in  with  the 
appointments  of  God  and,  while  the  light  of  the  stars  is 
given  here,  to  walk  in  the  glow  of  the  effulgence  which 
streams  from  the  throne  of  God.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Can  Grande  the  poet  himself  set  forth  as  its  object  to 
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“withdraw  from  the  state  of  sinning  those  who  live  in  the 
present  life  and  to  guide  them  to  the  state  of  peace  and 
bliss.”  In  a  sense,  it  was  a  missionary  effort  and,  in  making 
it,  the  poet  moved  among  the  hosts  of  demortalized  spirits 
of  all  ages,  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian,  Hebrew  as  well  as 
contemporary  Italians,  devils  as  well  as  saints.  Event  after 
event  of  history  passed  before  him  from  the  siege  of  old 
Troy  to  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo  which  witnessed  the  fall 
of  the  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen. 

In  entering  upon  his  journey,  Dante,  with  the  aid  of 
Beatrice,  secured  the  guidance  of  Virgil  whose  Aeneid  the 
poet  said  he  knew  by  heart, — the  Virgil  who  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  during  the  Middle  Ages  of  enlightened  human 
reason  and  who  had  foreseen  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  “I 
thy  guide,”  the  Mantuan  poet  promised, 

Will  lead  thee  hence  through  an  eternal  space 
Where  thou  shalt  hear  despairing  shrieks  and  see 
A  second  death  and  those  next  view,  who  dwell 
Content  in  fire,  for  that  they  hope  to  come 
Whene’er  the  time  may  be,  among  the  blest. 

Further  than  the  realm  of  purgatory  Virgil  could  not  go, 
“debarred  forever  as  a  rebel  from  heaven.” 

The  place  from  which  Dante  represents  himself  as  start¬ 
ing  was  a  dark  forest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  astray, 

Gone  from  the  path  direct.. 

This  forest,  the  recollection  of  which  filled  him  “with  dis¬ 
may  not  far  from  death”  stands  for  the  poet’s  period  of 
doubt,  when  renouncing  faith,  he  was  under  the  control  of 
philosophic  speculation.  Viewing  with  fear  “the  straits 
that  none  hath  passed  and  live”  and  as  “one  escaped  from 
sea  to  shore,”  he  was  attempting  to  “ascend”  when  he  was 
met  by  a  panther,  richly  striped,  a  lion  hunger-mad,  and  a 
lean  she-wolf,  the  three  beasts  conjoined  by  Jeremiah  v.  6. 
As  he  was  about  to  be  forced  back  by  them,  Dante’s  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  shade  of  Virgil  to  whom,  weeping,  he 
cried  for  help. 
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So,  in  company,  the  two  poets  proceeded  downwards 
through  the  domain  to  which  Micah’s  expression  might 
be  applied  the  domain  “of  doleful  lamentation”  or  Job’s 
words,  “the  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself.”  Dante 
who  employs  neither  of  these  expressions  speaks  of  it 
as  the  realm  of  the  “truly  dead”  and  as  the  “doleful  king¬ 
dom”  ( doloroso  regno).  As  they  moved  on,  they  kept  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left  as  later  in  the  sphere  of  purgatory  they  kept 
constantly  turning  to  the  right. 

Could  any  writing  be  conceived  more  terrifying  than  the 
inscription  written  over  the  gateway  of  hell : 

Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye 
All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.1 

Dante’s  hell  is  funnel-shaped,  growing  smaller  in  circum¬ 
ference  as  it  descends  from  the  earth’s  surface  to  its  centre. 
The  further  hemisphere  of  the  earth  the  poet  conceived  of 
as  having  covered  itself  with  water  when  Lucifer  was 
plunged  down  from  heaven,  the  earth  trying  to  hide  her 
shame.  A  part  of  the  land  in  this  attempt  shrank  back 
and,  pushing  up,  formed  Mount  Purgatory. 

The  infernal  cavity  consists  of  nine  circles,  some  of 
them  subdivided  into  numerous  wards.  The  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  the  inmates  increase  with  the  descent.  Here  are 
crags  and  steep  declivities.  Here  are  Charon  and  Minos, 
the  Minotaur  and  Geryon  and  Lucifer.  Here  are  horned 
devils  with  scourges  and  serpents  with  venomous  sting. 
Lagoons  of  mire,  ponds  of  boiling  pitch  and  pools  of  blood 
interrupt  the  solid  pavement.  Here  arise  fetid  exhalations, 
and  here  are  scorching  plains  and  fires  that  never  go  out. 
Storms  of  hail  beat,  tempests  of  wind  and  hurricanes  of 
flame.  The  denizens — multitudes  upon  multitudes  in  num¬ 
bers  such  as  gathered  at  Rome  in  the  Jubilee  Year  of  1300 
appointed  by  Boniface  VIII — are  always  conscious  and 


1  Las  date  cgni  speranza  vox  ch’entrante.  The  quotations  are  usually 
from  Carey’s  translation ;  otherwise  from  J.  A.  Carlyle’s  prose  version. 
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never  masters  of  themselves.  An  unchangeable  destiny 
holds  them.  Their  laments  and  agonizing  wails  fill  the  dis¬ 
mal  regions.  Tears  of  pain  coursing  down  their  cheeks 
turn  to  blood  or  ice.  Hatred  and  merciless  cruelty  are  in 
ceaseless  action.  No  ray  of  light  enters.  No  word  of  hope, 
no  whisper  of  peace,  interrupt  the  constant  exercise  of 
malignity,  agony  and  despair. 

On  this  side  of  Acheron  the  poets  found  those  whom 
heaven  could  not  receive  and  lowest  hell  was  unwilling  to 
accept, — the  cowards,  among  them  Coelestine  V  who  in 
abdicating  the  papal  office  had  made  the  great  refusal  ( che 
fece  per  viltate  il  grand  refuto).  They  are  drawn  hither 
and  thither  by  a  flag  ever  flapping  and  whirling  about  and 
are  stung 

By  wasps  and  hornets  which  bedewed  their  cheeks 

With  blood  that  mixed  with  tears  dropped  to  their  feet. 

An  almost  endless  train  they  were,  even  more  than  the 
whole  number  the  poet  thought  it  possible  for  death  to 
have  despoiled. 

Ferried  by  Charon  over  the  stream  beyond  which  is  hell 
proper,  Dante  is  appalled  by  the  wild  shriek  of  the  boatman 
announcing  to  the  wicked  spirits  that  they  must  abandon 
all  hope  of  ever  looking  upon  the  sky  and  light  again. 
Charon’s  boat  is  always  full.  In  the  first  region,  limbo,  the 
people  of  the  Old  Dispensation  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
detained  till  Christ’s  descent  into  hades  during  the  time  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  burial.  Some  of  the  Apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pels  of  the  fourth  century  revelled  in  the  accounts  of  what 
occurred  in  hades,  when  Christ  appeared  as  deliverer.  Here 
also  in  limbo  the  entire  Pagan  world  and  all  unbaptized 
children  dying  in  infancy  are  kept  forever.  To  this  other¬ 
wise  universal  rule  the  mediaeval  view  made  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  the  good  emperor  Trajan.  This  fortunate  mortal 
had  been  prayed  out  of  purgatory  by  pope  Gregory  the 
Great.  Seven  centuries  later  Wyclif,  not  doubting  the 
tradition,  used  the  decree  of  predestination  as  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Trajan’s  salvation.  Dante  makes  a  second  exception, 
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exempting  Cato  as  a  champion  of  liberty  from  hell  and 
putting  him  in  the  entrance  of  purgatory. 

It  is  because  they  “had  not  served  God  aright”  Pagan 
poets  and  philosophers  were  remanded  to  hell 

Only  so  far  afflicted  that  we  live 
Desiring  without  hope. 

Among  those  whom  Dante  recognized  were  Aristotle,  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  Seneca  and  Galen.  Homer  also  was  there 
“the  most  cherished  of  the  nine”  whose  epic  Dante  could 
not  read  for,  like  Petrarch,  he  knew  no  Greek.  As  for 
the  unbapfcized  children,  they  suffer  no  conscious  pain, 
though  they  are  deprived  through  unending  years  of  the 
sight  of  God.  This  view  of  Augustine,  adopted  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  was  carried  down  into  the  Protestant  churches 
where  it  was  held  with  some  modifications  till  the  nineteenth 
century.  Isaac  Watts,  to  escape  the  view  of  infant  dam¬ 
nation,  argued  that  children  not  born  of  Christian  parents 
and  dying  unbaptized  pass  entirely  out  of  existence.  In 
New  England  the  noted  poem  of  Michael  Wigglesworth  re¬ 
affirmed,  as  did  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  some  children  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel  are  forever 
lost.  It  may  be  that  the  dogmatic  statement  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  as  revised  in  1902,  goes  too  far  when 
it  declares  that  “all  children”  dying  in  infancy  are  saved. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  quiet  some  lurking  doubts  that  in  the 
highest  heaven  Dante  was  reminded  by  St.  Bernard  that 
without  baptismal  rites 
In  Christ  accomplished,  innocence  herself 
Must  linger  down  below. 

The  succeeding  eight  circles  of  hell  Dante  found  “full 
of  spirits  accursed,”  each  occupied  by  sinners  of  a  kind. 
The  lustful,  epicures,  the  prodigal  and  avaricious,  and  the 
wilfully  unconcerned  are  placed  in  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  circles.  To  lower  hell,  the  realm  of  Dis  or  Lucifer 
belong  those  who  sin  monstrously  against  their  neighbors 
and  God, — blasphemers,  tyrants,  sorcerers,  counterfeiters, 
makers  of  strife,  traitors  and  also  suicides.  And  in  the 
deepest  circle  Lucifer,  the  arch-traitor  himself. 
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The  punishments  are  accordant  with  the  sins  committed. 
The  lustful  are  swept  about  in  total  darkness  by  stormy 
blasts,  their  lusts  burning  and  never  satisfied. 

The  infernal  hurricane  that  never  rests 

Hurtles  the  spirits  onward  in  their  rapine 

Whirling  them  round  and  smiting  them,  it  molests  them. 

It  hither,  thither,  upward,  downward,  drives  them. 

Among  those  whom  Dante  recognized  were  voluptuous 
women  of  the  ancient  world,  Semiramis,  Cleopatra  and 
Helen  of  Troy  and  his  contemporary  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
who  married  to  a  deformed  prince,  committed  adultery  with 
his  brother.  Her  “sad  fate  moved  the  poet  to  tears  and 
pity.”  Epicures  lie  on  the  ground,  pelted  with  streams  of 
hail  and  foul  water  and  bitten  by  Cerberus.  The  haughty 
with  loud  howlings  incessantly  roll  rocks  with  their  chests 
and  butting  one  against  the  other,  the  rocks  fall  back  and 
the  process  is  gone  over  again  and  again.  In  this  realm 
Dante  recognized  cardinals  and  popes. 

The  fifth  circle  contains  the  unconcerned,  besmirched  with 
mire  and  beating  each  other  in  rage,  not  only  with  their 
hands,  and  cutting  each  other  piecemeal  with  their  teeth. 
Or,  else  submerged  beneath  the  lagoon  their  existence  is 
revealed  only  by  the  moans  which  gurgle  forth  out  of  the 
thick  ooze. 

And  I,  who  stood  intent  upon  beholding, 

Saw  people  mud-besprent  in  that  lagoon 
All  of  them  naked  and  with  angered  look. 

They  smote  each  other  not  alone  with  hands 
But  with  the  head  and  with  the  breast  and  feet, 

Tearing  each  other  piecemeal  with  their  teeth. 

Arrived  at  the  awful  realm  of  Dis  and  getting  access 
through  its  mighty  gates,  the  poets  found  the  company  of 
the  heretics  interned  in  red  hot  tombs,  around  which  flames 
continually  play,  their  forms  unseen  but  their  moans  emer¬ 
ging  without  stop.  To  their  other  torment  is  added  the 
pain  of  knowing  future  events  without  knowing  anything 
about  present  happenings.  Here  are  the  blasphemers  who 
lie  supine  in  a  plain  of  burning  sand  while  sparks  of  flame, 
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faHing  like  flakes  of  snow  on  the  Alps,  slowly  drop  upon 
their  naked  bodies.  Those  given  to  flattery  are  immersed 
in  ordure  and  gibber  in  low  melancholy  tones, 

One  with  his  head  so  grimed,  ’twere  hard  to  deem 
If  he  were  clerk  or  layman. 

Those  who  rifled  sacristies  have  serpents  biting  at  their 
throat.  Sorcerers  and  diviners  with  their  heads  turned 
about  walk  to  and  fro,  not  knowing  where  they  go.  Coun¬ 
terfeiters  and  those  guilty  of  barratry  suffer  dropsy  and 
quenchless  thirst  and  are  encased  in  pitch.  Simonists,  sell¬ 
ing  religious  place  and  privilege  for  gold,  are  sunk  with 
their  heads  downwards  in  holes  while  the  soles  of  their 
protruding  feet  are  scorched  with  perpetual  flames.  To  their 
other  agony  is  added  the  sting  of  arrows  shot  by  centaurs. 
Among  this  class  of  malefactors  Dante  recognized  Boniface 
VIII.  No  less  than  nine  times  again  does  the  Diznna  Corn- 
media  return  to  this  pontiff  who  entered  upon  the  papacy 
“like  a  fox  and  reigned  like  a  lion,”  heaping  bitterest  re¬ 
proof  upon  him  for  his  abuse  of  his  high  office  which  he 
confesses: 

Heaven,  as  thou  knowest,  I  have  no  power  to  shut 

And  open.  And  the  keys  are  twain 

The  which  my  predecessor  meanly  prized. 

What  more  fearful  could  be  imagined  than  the  fate  of 
the  hypocrites  who  wear  leaden  mantles  and  metallic  hoods 
coming  down  over  their  faces  like  the  hoods  worn  by  some 
of  the  monks  of  Cologne, — mantles  and  hoods  faced  with 
dazzling  gold!  As  the  poet  watched  them  moving  about 
“with  steps  exceeding  slow,  weeping  and  in  their  aspect 
tired  and  overcome”  he  compared  their  vestments  to  the 
mantles  with  which  Frederick  II  was  reported  to  have 
clothed  traitors  before  they  were  burnt,  and  thought  the 
latter  but  as  straw  compared  to  the  weighty  cloaks  worn  in 
hell. 

The  ninth  and  lowest  circle  of  the  Inferno,  enclosed 
around  with  giants  “half  their  length  uprearing  and  ter¬ 
rible  ”  holds  traitors  who  have  betrayed  their  prince  or 
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rebelled  in  heaven  against  God.  As  the  poets  were  about 
to  enter  its  wards,  a  song  was  heard, — the  first  they  had 
heard, — a  parody  of  the  old  Christian  hymn  of  Fortunatus 
and  the  dark  region  resounded  with  its  malice: 

The  banners  of  the  king  of  hell  go  forth. 

The  giants  are  immersed  in  part  entire  in  Cocytus  frozen 
to  its  depth.  Further  down,  Lucifer  himself  was  seen  stand¬ 
ing,  interned  up  to  his  loins  in  ice  and  munching  in  his  three¬ 
fold  maw  Judas,  Brutus  and  Cassius  while  the  tears  of  these 
three  most  depraved  traitors  turned  to  ice  on  their  cheeks. 
What  a  different  picture  of  Brutus  from  Shakespeare’s 
Brutus,  “the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all !” 

Lucifer,  who  “scowled  upon  his  Maker”  as  seen  by  Dante, 
was  “as  hideous  now  as  he  once  was  beautiful.”  The  poet’s 
spirit  of  all  evil  and  author  of  our  misery  is  stolid  ugliness 
mixed  with  beastly  cruelty  from  which  the  poet  shrank  with 
loathing  and  dread.  Milton’s  Satan  is  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  creation.  His  untamed  ambition  and  unrepentant 
defiance  of  heaven,  as  Milton  depicts  him,  fairly  awaken 
admiration  as  he  cries 

Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  reign  in  heaven. 

One  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  shout  bravo  at  determina¬ 
tion  which  heaven’s  sentence  cannot  break. 

If  we  compare  the  religious  poet  of  Italy  and  the  chief 
English  religious  poet,  it  will  be  found  that  both  in  their 
method  of  treatment  and  in  the  impression  their  treatments 
leave,  they  have  little  in  common.  In  his  Paradise  Lost 
Milton  looked,  as  it  were  afar  off,  at  the  performance  of  a 
distant  tragedy  when  he  portrayed  Satan’s  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  wiles  Satan  used  in  serpentine  form  to  compass  the 
disaster  of  our  first  parents.  Dante  mingled  with  the  lost. 
He  walked  in  hell.  His  feet  touched  the  slimy  floors  and 
scorching  pavements  of  the  infernal  regions.  His  eye  beheld 
the  serpents  and  the  devils.  He  looked  upon  its  sluggish, 
oozing  currents,  upon  its  pools  thick  with  mire  and  blood. 
His  ears  heard  the  wails  of  the  hopeless  sufferers.  With 
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his  hands  he  touched  the  hairy  backs  and  arms  of  demons. 
He  smelt  the  fetid  swamps  and  the  fumes  of  burning  flesh. 
Milton  deals  in  lofty  conceptions  and  records  soliloquies. 
Dante  records  his  own  experiences  of  horrid  scenes  and, 
with  journalistic  detail,  reports  conversations  carried  on 
between  himself  and  Virgil  and  between  himself  and  the  lost 
inhabitants  of  hell. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  the  drama  of  the  angelic  revolt 
in  heaven,  the  temptation  to  which  our  first  parents  yielded, 
their  expulsion  from  the  garden  and  the  temptation  of 
Christ.  Dante’s  poem  is  an  experience.  Dante  saw  hell. 
He  talked  with  the  damned  in  hell.  He  felt  hell.  He  does 
not  portray  the  process  going  on  in  the  soul  whose  end 
was  pain  and  death.  No  time  is  taken  to  record  the  rebellion 
of  sin  far  back.  Evil,  which  is  the  abuse  of  freedom,  the 
deliberate  forfeiture  of  the  chief  good,  is  exhibited  as  evil 
in  the  torments  the  ungodly  endure.  The  Divina  Commedia 
is  a  terrible  commentary  on  the  words  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.”  It  says 

Their  eyes  expressed  the  dolor  of  their  hearts. 

Dante  nowhere  uses  Paul’s  words  which  Paul  seems  to  be 
saying  to  the  modern  reader  of  the  “Inferno”  over  and  over 
again,  “And  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.” 
Hell  is  not  so  much  a  divine  sentence  as  it  is  a  termination, 
following  as  inevitably  as  a  wound  follows  the  blow.  For 
evil  done  and  unrepented  of  there  could  be  no  other  destiny. 
One  who  walks  with  Dante  is  not  moved  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  doom  of  the  lost  is  compatible  with  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  Their  misery  scarcely  awakens 
pity.  In  hell  blasphemies  continue  to  go  out  against  the 
“good  power  of  heaven.”  Christ’s  name  is  never  mentioned. 
No  desire  of  repentance  shows  itself.  If  the  despair  is 
sullen,  it  is  not  so  much  because  the  decree  is  irrevocable. 
It  is  because  the  issue  is  the  only  one  that  could  have  been. 
As  the  waters  pushing  down  in  the  river  dash  irretrievably 
into  the  pitiless  gorge,  so  an  evil  career  in  this  life  is  the 
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Niagara  current  which  hastens  on  to  the  pitiless  doom  of 
the  eternal  abyss. 

The  solemn  scenes  which  Dante  witnessed,  in  his  dusky 
pilgrimage,  so  tradition  goes,  left  such  marks  on  his  face 
that  when  the  women  of  Verona  saw  him  approach  they 
whispered  “there  goes  the  man  who  has  been  in  hell.” 

Following  a  glimmer  of  light  and  making  haste  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  “climate  ever  vexed  with  storms  and  where 
no  light  ever  comes,”  Dante  and  Virgil  ascended  “towards 
the  stars.”  The  passage  through  Purgatory,  which  was 
then  begun,  is  a  constant  “ascent”  along  seven  terraces 
corresponding  to  the  seven  sins,  pride,  envy,  anger,  uncon¬ 
cern,  avarice,  gluttony  and  incontinence.  In  contrast  to 
these,  the  Schoolmen  taught,  Mary  possessed  seven  opposing 
virtues.  Purgatory  is  the  realm  of  discipline  and  all  who 
pass  into  it  from  earth  finally  reach  heaven.  Here  there 
are  no  complaints  and  no  fear.  The  tears  are  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  fires  that  play  are  penal  flames  and, 
though  they  are  material,  yet  they  cannot  singe  a  hair  of 
the  head.  The  joy  of  assured  deliverance  and  of  expecta¬ 
tion  is  the  portion  of  all.  Purification,  as  Dante  put  it, 
“rectifies  what  the  world  makes  crooked  and  depraved”  and 
is  accomplished  through  disciplinary  suffering  and  through 
meditation  upon  the  careers  of  pure  and  virtuous  people. 
The  suffering  is  welcome  on  account  of  the  purpose  it  serves. 
Songs  of  deliverance  and  gratitude  fill  the  air  such  as 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful”  and  “Glory  to  God  in  the  High¬ 
est.”  As  Dante  started  on  his  journey  through  this  middle 
realm  his  forehead  was  marked  with  seven  P’s,  the  first 
letter  of  the  Latin  word  for  sins  Peccata,  which,  one  by  one, 
were  effaced  as  he  passed  on  from  terrace  to  terrace.  These 
letters  recall  the  letters  which  were  sometimes  branded  in 
England  and  New  England  on  the  faces  of  religious  and 
moral  offenders.  Strange  that  Dante  makes  no  reference 
to  the  name  on  the  foreheads  of  the  redeemed  of  which 
the  Book  of  Revelation  says  “His  name  shall  be  on  their 
foreheads.” 
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Frequently  the  poet  was  given  by  the  spirits  in  purgatory 
messages  of  warning  and  encouragement  intended  for 
friends  on  earth.  One  of  the  striking  addresses  delivered  to 
him  concerned  the  fashions  of  Florence  and  entreated  him 
to  urge  the  preachers  in  Florence  to  speak  out  boldly  to  the 
unblushing  dames  who  bared  unhandkerchiefed  bosoms  to 
the  common  gaze. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  intermediate  realm  Virgil 
could  not  go  and  of  the  heavenly  region  he  knew  nothing. 
Again  and  again  the  poets  had  conversed  of  Beatrice  and 
before  they  come  to  the  end  of  purgatory,  she  appeared,  her 
face  covered  with  a  veil.  “Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,” 
“Blessed  is  he  whose  trangression  is  hid”  and  other  melodies 
had  already  come  floating  down  from  the  heavenly  realm. 
As  Dante  became  aware  of  Beatrice’s  presence  every  fibre 
of  his  being  quivered,  the  sentiment  “of  love  swaying  his 
soul  as  it  had  done  in  the  years  of  the  past,  the  days  of  his 
childhood.” 

I  am  in  sooth, — I  am  Beatrice, 
she  assured  him. 

Beatrice  was  Dante’s  guide  through  the  nine  circles  of 
heaven.  She  kept  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  brightness  of  the 
ultimate  empyrean,  while  he  kept  his  vision  on  her.  In 
these  nine  domains  Dante  found  distributed  according  to 
their  different  grades  of  merit  and  perfection,  the  saints  of 
all  ages,  theologians  and  martyrs,  monastics  and  mystics, 
Apostles  and  Crusaders,  the  elect  of  the  old  dispensation 
and  the  redeemed  of  the  new  dispensation.  Among  those 
whom  he  recognized  were  the  founders  of  the  two  men¬ 
dicant  orders  a  century  before,  St..  Francis  who  appeared 
as  an  Ardor  inflaming  the  world  with  love  and  St.  Dominic 
as  a  Splendor  filling  it  with  light.  Among  princes  he  noticed 
David,  Charlemagne  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Adam  as 
well  as  Anselm  was  there.  St.  Thomas  explained  to  the 
poet  the  mystery  of  creation.  St.  John  discoursed  of  love 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  St.  Peter,  bearing  in  mind 
the  papal  commission,  conversed  about  the  evil  days  into 
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which  the  papacy  had  come  and  complained  bitterly  of 
Boniface  VIII, — his  successor  in  name,  a  usurper  in  fact 
who  had  made  the  place  of  Christ’s  vicar  void.  In  one  of 
her  conversations  Beatrice  castigated  the  preachers  who  were 
filling  the  pulpits  of  Florence,  preaching  not  the  Book  of 
God  but  inventions  of  their  own,  and  seeking  by  gibes  and 
jests  to  win  applause. 

Finally  Beatrice,  unable  to  go  further  put  the  poet  in 
charge  of  St.  Bernard  and  leaving  him  took  a  seat  just  be¬ 
low  Mary  and  Eve,  Rachel  and  Rebecca  and 

the  gleaner  maid 

Meek  ancestress  of  him  who  sang  the  songs 
Of  sore  repentance  in  his  sorrowful  mood. 

Bernard  who  dwells  in  the  ninth  circle  of  heaven  pointed 
out  the  boundless  circle  of  the  empyrean  where  dwell  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  surrounded  by  thousands  of  angels 
resplendent  with  light.  That  highest  sphere  of  paradise 
is  bright  with — • 

a  light  whose  goodly  shine 
Makes  the  Creator  visible  to  all 
Created,  that  in  seeing  Him  alone 
Have  peace:  and  in  a  circle  spreads  so  far 
That  the  circumference  were  too  loose  a  zone 
To  girdle  in  the  sun. 

To  measure  what  the  poet  saw  and  trace  the  form  of  that 
celestial  sphere  geometric  science,  such  as  Dante  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  was  inadequate.  Strength  failed  him  to 
follow  the  towering  fancy 

While  the  will  rolled  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion,  by  the  love  impelled 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 

Reading  these  concluding  words  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
we  stop  to  ask  ourselves  many  questions.  How,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  did  mortal  man  dare  to  explore  the  gloomy  abodes 
of  hell  and  locate  one  by  one  his  fellow  mortals  doomed  to 
endless  pain?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  on 
gazing  at  their  awful  agonies?  Was  Dante  without  human 
sympathy?  Had  the  disappointments  of  his  own  life 
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hardened  his  soul  to  the  sight  of  sorrow?  This  seems  scarce 
to  be  the  case,  if  we  look  for  proof  only  to  the  pages  of  the 
Inferno.  In  the  moving  picture  he  gives  of  Francesca 
Dante  represents  himself  as  fainting  through  compassion 
and  falling  in  pity  like  a  corpse  to  the  ground.  At  other 
times  he  was  “grieved  even  to  tears”  by  the  afflictions  of 
the  lost  {Infer.  5:138;  6:60).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
shows  no  pity  when  he  looks  upon  his  old  teacher.  And 
without  a  quaver  he  gives  the  most  repulsive  pictures  of 
the  spirits  munching  on  one  another’s  heads  and  bloody  with 
their  blood. 

There  is  little  in  the  poem  to  suggest  that  Dante  could 
have  penned  lines  like  those  of  Shakespeare  beginning  with 
the  words  “The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.”  Dante 
may  not  have  been  indifferent  to  sorrow,  but  he  was  stern 
through  the  influence  of  his  theological  heritage.  The 
Schoolmen  had  marked  out  hell  and  assigned  to  it  material 
fires  which  burn  on  and  are  never  extinguished.  Dante’s 
age  and  Dante  himself  had  fallen  heir  to  these  views.  Nor 
may  we  forget  that  the  punishments  for  civil  offences  in 
Dante’s  day  were  merciless  and  that  in  the  penalty  meted 
out  to  heretics  the  heart  of  the  church  seemed  to  give  way 
to  a  relentless  logic. 

At  any  rate,  in  his  Purgatorio  Dante  by  showing  glad¬ 
ness  at  the  escape  of  souls  to  that  realm  seems  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  without  compassion.  Nor  will  we  forget  that 
in  these  more  recent  days  Jonathan  Edwards  combined  the 
deepest  sympathies  with  visions  of  the  tortures  of  the  lost 
of  the  most  harrowing  sort. 

As  indicated  in  the  letter  already  quoted  Dante  was 
preaching  a  sermon  to  his  age.  Sin  and  crime  abounded 
and  the  vices  of  society  were  matched  by  the  corruptions 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  papal  palace.  Italy  as  a  whole  he 
described  as  “hostelry  of  war,  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  tem¬ 
pest  tossed  and  swarming  with  despots"  ( Purg .  6).  Had 
Savonarola  only  been  living  in  Dante’s  day  and  thundered 
forth  the  prophetic  messages  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
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which  Pico  della  Mirandola  listened  to,  perhaps  Dante  would 
have  felt  more  hope  for  Italy  even  if  no  less  severe  on  the 
rebel  against  the  church.  At  least  he  would  have  felt  that 
he  had  a  companion  in  his  zeal  for  righteousness.  But  the 
surgeon  must  not  show  pity  while  he  leans  over  the  patient. 
Dante,  however  capable  he  may  have  been  of  compassion, 
did  not  give  way  to  it.  His  letter  to  Can  Grande  laid  down 
the  principle  that  for  actions  of  merit  and  demerit,  through 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  man  justly  deserves  reward  or 
punishment.  In  the  nature  of  things,  sin  which  is  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe 
has  in  the  doom  of  eternal  exclusion  from  God  and  hopeless 
misery  its  proper  sequence.  And  yet  in  Dante’s  theology 
grace  superabounds.  No  offence  is  so  heinous  that  it  cannot 
be  forgiven.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  principle  the  poet 
gives  in  his  delineation  of  the  brilliant  but  profligate  Man¬ 
fred.  Manfred,  whom  Dante  put  into  purgatory,  says: 

...  I  betook  myself 
Weeping  to  him,  who  of  free  will  forgives. 

My  sins  were  horrible;  but  so  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it. 

The  use  of  the  will  explains  all.  Hell  is  the  penalty  for  its 
abuse:  in  Purgatory  purification  comes  through  the  will: 
the  essence  of  heavenly  bliss  is  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God  ( Purg .  21 :  60;  Parad.  3:90). 

Conscience  does  not  in  Dante  seem  to  have  the  function 
it  has  in  Shakespeare.  Dante  speaks  here  and  there  of  its 
sting  but  he  has  no  statement  corresponding  to  the  English 
poet’s  words  “conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all’’  nor  is 
there  any  scene  in  the  Divina  Commedia  which  could  re¬ 
motely  suggest  the  picture  of  Macbeth.  In  fact  the  func¬ 
tion  of  conscience  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  proper  place 
in  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  remained  for  Wyclif 
and  Huss  to  give  to  its  separate  function  full  emphasis.  It 
was  a  question  with  Dante  whether  it  was  wrath  that  smote 
Boniface  VIII  or  conscience.  The  sufferings  of  Dante’s  hell 
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are  outward  and  material  rather  than  of  the  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Francesca  speaks  of 
the  plague  of  memory  when  she  says: 

No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  grief  is  at  hand. 

The  idea  of  an  offended  deity  seems  to  have  no  place  in 
hell. 

It  would  seem  that  Dante  in  writing  the  Divina  Cotnmedia 
had  his  own  devious  course  in  mind  as  well  as  the  sins  of 
his  time.  In  this  regard  he  also  spoke  from  experience. 
After  Beatrice’s  death  he  had  turned  aside  to  deceitful 
pleasures  and  deceitful  paths 

Following  false  images  of  the  good  that  make 
No  promise  perfect. 

Ofttimes  he  had  wailed  his  sins  and  smote  his  breast  (Purg. 
30:  120;  31 :  27;  Par  ad.  22:  100).  From  these  paths  light 
from  above,  the  remembrance  of  Beatrice  and  penitence 
had  rescued  him.  And  so  in  a  certain  degree  the  Divina 
Commedia  is  Dante’s  Confession. 

Flacius  Illyricus  was  wrong  when  he  placed  Dante 
among  those  who  before  the  Protestant  Reformation  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Dante  called  for  reforma¬ 
tion  of  papal  manners  and  a  change  in  civil  government. 
Further  he  did  not  go.  He  had  no  intimation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  election  as  contrasted  with  the  sacramental  grace  of 
baptism  and  as  expounded  so  urgently  by  Wyclif  fifty  years 
after  Dante’s  death.  He  had  no  suggestion — and  the 
suggestion  with  Zwingli  amounted  to  a  conviction — that 
children  dying  without  baptism  might  have  admission  to 
heaven.  Dante  censored  popes  and  put  them  in  hell,  but 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  still  for  him  God’s  vicar  on  earth. 
Purgatory  was  as  real  a  domain  for  him  as  it  had  been  to 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  mediaeval  theologians  after  him. 
The  suffrages  of  the  living  modify  its  sufferings  and  dura¬ 
tion.  Religious  vows  are  all  most  sacred  and  unchastity 
in  nuns  cannot  be  forgiven  except  when  it  is  forced.  As 
for  the  virgin  Mary,  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven.  In  pur- 
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gatory  and  in  paradise  her  praises  are  continually  sung  and 
the  Ave  Maria  awakens  peace  and  love.  It  is  the  all  efficient 
petition.  Even  St.  Bernard  supplicated  her  grace  before 
showing  Dante  the  divine  brightness.  She  is  “the  queen” 
who  “canst  do  whatithou  willt.” 

As  for  the  Scriptures,  Dante  speaks  with  all  respect  of 
the  “Book  of  God.”  Nevertheless  there  is  little  to  show 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  read  it 
for  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is  almost  incomprehensible 
that  he  quotes  scarcely  a  single  text  of  Scripture.  Passages 
which  would,  so  we  think,  be  so  pertinent  are  not  remotely 
alluded  to  as  the  passage,  “where  their  worm  dieth  not  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.”  In  this  respect  Shakespeare  dis¬ 
plays  a  marked  contrast  to  the  mediaeval  poet  who  lived 
before  the  interest  in  modern  Bible  translation  had  begun. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  showed  that  at  least  four  hundred 
different  passages  of  Scripture  are  directly  cited  or  alluded 
to  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  With  Dante  the  imagery  of  the 
Aeneid  abounds.  He  got  his  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
from  the  Breviary  and  the  Schoolmen. 

The  impression  with  which  the  careful  reader  rises  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Divina  Commedia  is  solemn  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  religious.  The  reality  of  the  future  world  is  made 
more  certain.  One  does  not  leave  the  Divina  Commedia  as 
one  leaves  the  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah,  closing 
with  the  hymns,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb”  and  “Amen  and 
Amen.”  From  the  oratorio  we  pass  out  with  the  feeling 
of  exultation  added  to  the  feeling  of  solemnity.  Pure  as 
is  the  heaven  of  Dante,  you  pass  away  from  it  thrilled,  awed 
but  not  fully  satisfied.  It  leaves  one  with  the  question  how 
endless  beatitude  can  be  satisfying  where  there  are  praise 
and  vision  but  no  service. 

Dante  is  the  interpreter  of  the  endless  things, — endless 
retribution,  endless  jubilee.  He  is  the  preacher  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  of  repentance  and,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  said,  “re¬ 
pentance  is  the  grand  Christian  act.”  Dante’s  poem  is 
more  than  a  cathedral  whose  massive  proportions,  lofty 
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spires  and  mysterious  spaces  arouse  admiration  and  re¬ 
verent  awe.  It  is  a  pulpit  whose  message  stirs  like  a  trumpet 
and  summons  this  age,  as  it  was  meant  to  summon  Dante’s 
own  age,  to  live  well  the  life  here  below  for  for  all  things 
done  here  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  As  Long¬ 
fellow  puts  it,  “Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  God.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  David  S.  Schaff. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  TODAY 


We  live  in  a  day  of  applied  Christianity.  And  who  will 
deny  that  we  should  apply  our  Christianity?  But  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  have  a  Christianity  to  apply.  The  fruits 
must  be  preceded  by  the  roots.  The  historical  facts  of  the 
Christian  faith  antedate  the  spiritual  facts  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  The  message  gives  birth  to  the  life.  But  we  must 
go  one  step  further.  We  must  also  have  Christians  to  do 
the  applying. 

It  is  to  these  three  propositions  that  we  propose  to  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves :  Christianity  must  be  applied;  we  must 
have  a  Christianity  to  apply;  we  must  have  Christians  to 
apply  this  Christianity. 

Christianity  must  be  applied.  It  “must”  be  applied  not 
only  because  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  day,  but  also  because 
it  is  inherent  in  our  religion  and  obligatory  upon  those  who 
profess  it,  to  do  that  very  thing.  Joseph  F.  McFayden  in  his 
book  Jesus  and  Life,  a  fresh  and  searching  interpretation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  its  social  implications,  says,  “We 
are  realizing  as  we  never  realized  before  that  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  men,  of  all  men,  in  all  their  relations,  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  church  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  the  world.” 

Christianity  must  be  applied  to  business.  That  which 
should  be  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  becomes  the  god  of 
a  materialistic  age.  To  business,  men  sacrifice  their  lives, 
their  loved  ones,  their  religion.  The  law  of  the  jungle  rules 
where  the  law  of  God  does  not  reign.  The  love  of  money 
must  be  replaced  by  the  love  of  Christ,  if  the  King’s  business 
is  to  be  done  by  business  men.  An  increasing  number  of 
such  men — Christ  controlled  men — are  coming  to  the  front. 
They  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  Christ  and  their 
confidence  in  His  leadership.  They  stand  out  like  great 
trees  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  South,  spiritual  giants, 
to  point  the  way  to  a  better  day. 

Christianity  must  be  applied  to  education.  An  educated 
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villain  is  the  most  dangerous  person  that  society  has  to 
face.  Or  to  put  it  in  terms  of  today,  a  modern  university 
trained  man  of  great  natural  gifts  who  is  pagan  at  heart 
and  whose  soul  is  independent  of  the  Mastership  of  Christ 
is  a  menace  to  Christian  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  stirred 
the  minds  of  educators  to  remembrance  when  he  stressed  a 
too  often  forgotten  truth  that  “to  educate  the  reason  with¬ 
out  educating  the  desires  is  like  putting  a  repeating  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  a  savage.”  Knowledge  is  power,  but  “noth¬ 
ing  is  more  to  be  feared  than  power  misused.” 

To  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  we  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  With  the  little  child  in  our  arms  we  must  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  President  Harding  revealed  more 
than  political  vision  when  he  said,  “The  future  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  trusted  to  the  children  unless  their  education  in¬ 
cludes  their  spiritual  development.”  And  when  1373  child¬ 
ren  in  a  public  school  in  one  of  our  cities  are  questioned 
concerning  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  351  declare  they 
never  heard  of  them,  it  is  time  for  the  Christian  people  of 
the  land  to  take  aggressive  steps  whereby  all  the  children  of 
the  land  may  not  only  know  the  law  of  God,  but  hear  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

What  about  our  colleges  and  universities?  Are  they 
meeting  the  greatest  need  of  today?  Do  the  words  of  Mr. 
Roger  W.  Babson  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  their  heart 
when  he  says  that  “the  need  of  the  hour  is  not  more  fac¬ 
tories  or  more  materials,  not  more  railroads  or  steamships, 
not  more  armies  or  navies,  but  rather  more  Christian  edu¬ 
cation”?  There  are  intellectual  Gideons  in  our  land,  who 
hold  aloft  the  torch  of  truth,  teaching  the  truths  that  set  men 
free.  But  there  are  others  who  walk  in  darkness  having 
not  the  Light  of  Life.  Blind  themselves,  they  lead  others 
into  the  ditch,  or  flounder  around  in  the  fog  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual  pride  and  folly.  Without  a  chart  or  compass  they 
are  hardly  safe  guides  for  the  youth  of  our  land  just  em¬ 
barking  on  the  sea  of  life. 

Truth  is  to  be  welcomed  from  any  quarter.  But  the  man 
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who  will  not  face  for  himself  and  will  not  give  to  others 
all  the  facts  in  the  case  is  not  deserving  of  respect.  There 
are  those  today  who  in  their  teaching  of  the  subjects  that  in¬ 
volve  Christianity  either  ignore  it  altogether,  or  fail  to  give 
it  a  fair  opportunity  to  speak  for  itself.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  any  professor  by  insinuations  and  subleties  should 
arouse  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  it  is  not  even 
decent  to  lock  the  door  on  legitimate  evidence,  and  defraud 
men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  decisions  of  the  facts 
that  rightfully  belong  to  them  and  that  are  essential  if  right 
decisions  are  to  be  made.  The  hour  is  overdue  when  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  and  leaders  should  declare  very  plainly  to  those 
who  have  charge  of  our  educational  institutions,  that  such 
men  shall  not  tutor  the  youth  of  our  land.  Christianity 
must  take  her  stand  by  the  gates  of  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  say,  “They  shall  not  pass.” 

Christianity  must  be  applied  to  our  international  relations. 
Sir  Robertson  Nicoll’s  words  are  as  timely  as  ever: 

The  weakness  of  the  modern  church,  wherever  there  is  weakness, 
is  largely  due  to  Christian  men  crying  ‘the  sword  of  the  Lord’  but 
forgetting  to  add  ‘and  of  Gideon.’  We  propound  ideas  of  a  nation 
purged  of  social  evils,  of  a  world  submissive  to  God  and  His  Christ. 
We  pray  for  the  ideals  to  be  realized,  but  have  we  the  heart  to  fight 
for  the  realization,  have  we  the  head  to  think  out  plans  of  campaign, 
have  we  the  strategy  as  well  as  the  daring,  which  will  ensure  the  vic¬ 
tory? 

The  Conference  at  Washington  has  made  history.  A 
great  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  enduring  peace. 
But  is  there  not  need  that  we  should  go  further,  if  we  are 
to  say  at  all  that  Christianity  has  been  applied  to  interna¬ 
tional  relations?  The  truth  is  that  what  has  been  done  is 
not  distinctively  Christian.  The  law  of  self-preservation,  of 
self-interest,  would  supply  sufficient  motive  for  it.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  if  we  are  to  make  a  real  stride  toward 
a  more  enduring  peace.  The  second  mile  must  be  traversed 
if  the  nations  are  to  be  persuaded  of  one  another’s  good 
will.  And  it  is  actual  good  will  and  not  merely  limitations 
of  armaments  that  make  for  peace  on  earth. 
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When  a  man  speaks  angrily  to  you  it  is  one  thing  to  set 
a  watch  before  the  door  of  your  lips  and  yet  to  boil  inward¬ 
ly;  it  is  another  thing  to  make  a  kind,  humble  reply  which 
may  win  him  over  to  be  your  brother  man.  It  is  the  soft  ans¬ 
wer  that  turneth  away  wrath.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man 
to  hold  his  passions  in  the  grip  of  an  unyielding  will;  it  is 
a  greater  thing  for  a  man  to  be  fired  with  the  “expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection.”  Jesus  pointed  the  way  for  the 
individual  and  the  nation  when  He  said,  “Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you”  (how  much 
more  to  those  who  only  suspect  or  envy  you?).  The  apostle 
was  following  in  the  Master’s  footsteps  when  he  said,  “Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.”  The 
limitation  of  armaments  is  a  real  attempt  to  lessen  the  evil 
of  war;  but  the  evil  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  positive  good. 
The  whole  situation  today  cries  out  for  the  doing  of  some 
good  to  our  sister  nations,  a  demonstration  in  concrete  form 
of  our  good  will,  sincerity  and  disinterestedness. 

Moral  equivalents  for  war  must  be  found,  and  the 
nations  must  learn  to  practise  them,  if  wars  are  to  be  no 
more.  We  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  what  can  be  done 
by  the  application  of  Christianity  to  international  relations 
today.  But  we  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  only  as  we 
give  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  nations.  Ex-President  Patton  in  his  Alumni  Day  ad¬ 
dress  at  Princeton  Seminary  several  years  ago  put  his  finger 
on  the  tender  spot  of  the  world’s  wound  when  he  said, 
“What  the  nations  need  is  not  an  antiseptic,  but  an  anti¬ 
toxin.”  The  blood  of  the  race  must  be  purified  and  only  the 
blood  of  Jesus  can  do  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  second  proposition,  We  must 
have  a  Christianity  to  apply. 

If  Christianity  must  be  applied  to  all  the  life  of  today, 
then  we  must  needs  have  a  Christianity  to  apply.  Two 
factors  enter  into  the  salvation  of  a  soul.  Without  faith 
we  cannot  realize  religion,  we  cannot  experience  the  so-great 
salvation.  Equally  true  is  it  that  without  a  true  Christ  in 
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whom  our  faith  can  rest  there  can  be  no  experience  of 
God’s  salvation.  A  man  may  possess  a  sincere  faith,  exer¬ 
cise  an  honest  trust  in  someone  or  something,  and  yet  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  that  in  which  he  has 
put  his  trust. 

A  superstitious  negro  may  rely,  honestly  and  sincerely, 
on  a  horse-chestnut,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  to  cure 
him  of  his  rheumatism,  but  his  faith  does  not  guarantee  the 
ability  of  the  chestnut  to  effect  the  healing.  Thousands 
today  are  trusting  in  superstitions,  false  gods  and  idols 
that  cannot  save.  Other  thousands,  in  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  are  putting  their  trust  in  false  Christs,  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  faith  only  intensifies  the  tragedy  of  it.  Im¬ 
portant  and  imperative  as  it  is  that  we  should  apply  our 
Christianity,  is  it  not  even  more  important  and  imperative 
that  we  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  Christianity  to  apply  and 
that  that  Christianity  be  the  true  Christianity,  once  delivered 
by  God  to  man  ? 

Christianity  is  more  than  belief  in  God.  Several  years 
ago  the  president  of  one  of  our  American  colleges  told  the 
following  story.  He  was  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  represen¬ 
tative  universities.  The  president  of  the  university  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting  arose  and  said,  “As  long  as  I  am 
president  of  this  university,  I  will  never  permit  any  man  to 
hold  a  chair  or  to  teach  on  the  faculty  who  does  not  believe 
in  God.”  There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  another 
member  of  the  Board,  a  professor  in  another  institution, 
arose  and  said,  “Mr.  President,  a  Mohammedan  with  five 
wives,  then,  could  fill  any  chair  in  this  university.” 

When  this  incident  was  related  before  a  meeting  of 
ministers  last  summer  and  the  words  of  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  were  quoted,  a  prominent  minister  broke  out  into 
applause.  Why  should  he?  Was  not  his  enthusiasm 
rather  surprising?  Was  he,  perhaps,  one  of  those  men  who 
feel  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the  propagandists  of 
naturalistic  religion,  that  he  was  comforted  to  hear  of  a 
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college  president  who  held  even  to  a  belief  in  God?  If  he 
is  representative  of  his  brethren,  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr. 
Swain's  book,  What  and  Where  is  God?,  should  be  having 
such  a  sale. 

Christianity  is  more  than  belief  in  God.  Christianity  is 
belief  in  God  revealed  in  Christ.  We  witness  to  a  false 
Christianity  if  we  do  not  witness  to  the  immense  truth 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Deity 
bodily.  “He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  is  the  vis¬ 
ibility  of  God  in  humanity.”  He  is  the  “image  of  the  in¬ 
visible  God.”  I.  M.  Haldeman  clearly  and  fearlessly  bears 
witness  to  this  truth  with  the  words : 

The  Church  is  here  to  witness  that  God  can  never  be  seen  or  known 
apart  from  Jesus  Christ  as  risen,  immortal,  glorified  Son  of  God,  and 
God  the  Son.  ‘God  in  Christ’ — that  is  the  testimony  of  the  Church. 
God  in  Christ,  not  God  in  creation,  not  God  in  providence — but  God 
in  the  risen,  glorified,  immortal  man — Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
here  to  testify  that  faith  in  God,  to  be  saving  faith,  must  be  faith  in 
the  God  revealed  in  flesh — God  in  Christ.  The  Church  is  here  to  say 
to  the  world  ‘You  may  believe  in  the  existence  of  God — there  is  no 
merit  in  that;  only  the  fool  denies  it.  You  may  believe  in  God  as 
the  Creator — no  faith  is  required  for  that — The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  You  may 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God — there  is  no  saving  value  in  that ; 
devils  believe,  tremble,  and  are  lost  forever.  If  you  would  be  saved 
you  must  believe  in  the  God  revealed  alone  in  Christ.  God  in  Christ! 
that  is  the  testimony  to  which  the  Church  is  called. 

But  even  this  is  not  sufficient.  Christianity  is  Christ,  but 
what  Christ  ?  A  man  may  hold  belief  in  God  in  Christ,  and 
yet  bear  witness  to  a  false  Christianity.  And  there  are 
many  Christs  uplifted  today  before  men,  beside  the  One 
who  said,  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.”  And  the  record  goes  on  to  say  “This  He 
said,  signifying  what  death  He  should  die.”  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  must  face  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  true  Christianity 
is  this,  What  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ?  Why  did 
He  come  to  earth?  For  what  purpose  did  He  come  into 
the  world?  It  was  not  primarily  to  teach  truth,  though 
“never  man  spake  as  He  spake.”  Not  primarily  to  heal  the 
bodies  of  men,  though  His  ministry  included  that,  and  His 
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redemption  compasses  the  physical  life  of  man.  Not 
primarily  to  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  though  no  man  then  or 
since  could  convince  Him  of  sin ;  for  this  Man  was  not  only 
separate  from  sinners,  but  distinct  from  saints.  Not  pri¬ 
marily  to  set  up  a  new  social  order,  though  His  coming 
into  human  hearts  means  a  revolution,  and  following  Him  in 
life  means  inevitable  changes  in  social,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  life.  For  it  is  Jesus  who  more  than  any  other  turns  the 
world  upside  down.  But  He  came  into  the  world  primarily 
to  die  on  the  cross,  a  sin-offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  only  God  in  Christ  that  constitutes  our  Christianity, 
but  God  in  the  Christ  of  the  cross.  The  cross  is  the  very 
heart  of  our  Christianity.  Remove  that,  emasculate  that, 
impoverish  that,  dilute  that,  give  me  a  Christ  that  leaves 
out  the  cross,  and  I  have  no  Saviour  for  my  sinful  soul  and 
I  have  no  Good  News  for  sin-stricken  humanity. 

Recently,  when  preaching  at  one  of  our  universities,  I 
had  an  unforgettable  conversation  with  a  young  Siamese. 
We  discussed  the  Conference  at  Washington,  the  reasons 
for  the  young  man’s  coming  to  America,  mission  stations 
and  missionaries  in  Siam,  and  then  I  said — “And  what  are 
you?”  And  he  answered  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  “I  am  a 
Buddhist.”  I  then  asked  him  if  he  was  familiar  with  the 
claims  of  Christianity.  He  knew  something  about  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  was  uncertain  and  not  at  all  sure.  Then  he  said, 
and  so  politely,  “I  don’t  think  there  is  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  Buddhists  and  Christians.”  And  I  replied,  “I  think  I 
understand  what  you  mean.  You  mean  that  the  life  of  a 
good  Buddhist,  in  its  moral  qualities,  seems  to  be  about  as 
good  as  the  life  of  the  average  Christian.  But  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  wherein  that  difference  chiefly  lies.  Do  you  know 
Chicago?”  “Yes,”  he  answered.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
great  Exposition  held  there  some  years  ago  ?”  Yes,  he  had 
heard  of  that.  “Well,”  I  said,  “at  that  Exposition  there 
was  a  Parliament  of  Religions.  At  that  Parliament  the 
great  ethnic  faiths  of  the  world  were  represented.  One  by 
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one,  leading  men  arose  and  spoke  for  Buddhism,  Con¬ 
fucianism,  Hinduism,  and  Mohammedanism.  Then  Joseph 
Cook  arose  to  speak  for  Christianity.  You  know  Shakes¬ 
peare,  I  suppose?”  “Yes,”  he  answered.  “And  you  have 
read  Macbeth?”  “Yes,”  he  said.  “Well,”  I  said,  “Joseph 
Cook  arose,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  asked  of  them  all 
this  question  of  Lady  Macbeth,  ‘Who  will  wash  white  my 
red  right  hand?’  Can  Confucianism?  You  do  not  even 
claim  to  do  so.  Can  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  or  Bud¬ 
dhism?  You  do  not  claim  to  do  so,  nor  do  you  say  that 
your  religion  can  do  so.  But  it  is  a  known  fact,”  Mr. 
Cook  continued,  “that  Christianity  claims  to  do  that  very 
thing  and  does  do  it.  Millions  of  witnesses,  by  lip,  by  life, 
and  in  death  testify  that  Christianity  brings  pardon  of  sin 
to  guilty  men  and  women,  changes  a  man,  breaks  the  power 
of  sin,  and  transforms  the  life.”  At  this  point,  he  in¬ 
terrupted  me  with  the  eager  question,  “Where  are  you 
preaching  tomorrow?”  He  had  recognized  something  in 
Christianity  that  was  not  in  Buddhism,  and  inadvertently 
had  betrayed  his  need  of  that  something.  And  it  is  this  re¬ 
demption  in  Christ,  this  Christ  of  the  cross,  that  is  the 
supremely  distinctive  contribution  of  Christianity.  With¬ 
out  that  we  have  no  Christianity  worthy  of  the  name  to 
apply. 

For  all  the  world  is  nought, 

And  less  than  nought, 

Compared  with  this ; 

That  my  dear  Lord, 

With  His  own  blood 
My  ransom  bought, 

And  I  am  His. 

Now  this  Christianity  is  being  denied,  ignored,  and  at¬ 
tacked  today  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Men  who  possess  a 
rich  and  captivating  culture,  who  have  charm  of  manners, 
whose  lives  reveal  moral  strength  and  beauty,  whose  pas¬ 
sion  for  humanity  cannot  be  denied,  may  be  and  are  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  hostile  to  Supernatural  Christianity, 
and  subtle  but  aggressive  opponents  of  that  faith  which 
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historically  and  actually  is  known  and  accepted  as  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity. 

Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Professor  of  Religion,  in  Amherst 
College,  has  recently  written  a  book  which  carries  this  title, 
Can  the  Church  survive  in  the  Changing  Order?  Professor 
Fitch  answers  his  own  question  by  practically  saying, — Yes, 
the  Church  can  survive  today  if  she  does  two  things :  first, 
gives  up  her  belief  in  the  Bible  as  a  supernatural  revelation, 
second,  substitutes  in  her  faith  naturalistic  evolution  for 
supernatural  creation.  Yes,  he  says,  the  Church  can  sur¬ 
vive  today  if  we  only  repudiate  and  reject  the  supernatural. 
Dr.  Greene,  of  Princeton  Seminary,  makes  this  pointed  ob¬ 
servation:  “If  the  Church  were  so  to  deny  her  Lord  and 
Saviour,  what  would  survive  would  not  be  the  Church. 
What  constitutes  the  Church  such  is  her  confession  of 
Christ  as  her  God  and  Lord.” 

We  must  not  only  have  a  true  Christianity  to  apply  at 
home,  but  we  must  have  such  a  Christianity  to  give  and 
to  apply  abroad.  An  address  by  a  prominent  Protestant 
clergyman  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  some  months  ago  was  like  a  bomb  exploding  on 
Main  Street.  It  scared  some,  it  infuriated  others,  it  awoke 
everybody  to  a  situation  that  many  felt  existed,  but  which 
nearly  everybody  had  side-stepped  and  side-tracked  when¬ 
ever  it  appeared.  Some  people  thought  the  speaker  had 
been  guilty  of  discourtesy,  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
good  taste.  Or,  had  he  merely  committed  the  unforgivable 
sin  of  telling  the  truth?  Not  a  few  of  our  strongest  men 
honestly  thought  that  the  issue  was  one  of  Pre-Millenarian- 
ism.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  And  after 
repeated  statements  to  that  effect,  for  any  man  to  press 
that  is  to  throw  himself  open  to  suspicion  that  he  is  trying 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  is  evading  the 
real  issue.  The  issue  raised  in  reference  to  foreign  mission 
work  has  to  do  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  It  is  the 
same  question  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  here  at  home. 
It  is  the  question  whether  Evangelical  Christianity,  the 
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fundamentals  of  the  faith  as  understood  by  Presbyterians 
to  be  essential  Christianity,  is  to  be  given  and  applied  to  the 
world  or  not.  The  Presbyterian  Church  and  every  other 
evangelical  church  has  held  historically  and  does  hold  today 
that  our  missionaries  are  primarily  sent  out  to  preach  a  sav¬ 
ing  gospel  to  people  lost  in  sin,  and  not  primarily  to  im¬ 
prove  economic  conditions  or  to  minimize  the  dangers  of 
war.  Loyalty  to  the  primary  purpose  involves  often-times 
the  doing  of  these  other  things,  but  the  mission  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  missionary  is  not  fulfilled  unless  these 
other  things  are  subordinated  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
their  ministry.  Surely  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  harmony 
with  the  chief  purpose  and  passion  of  her  Lord,  who 
came  to  “seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,”  when  she 
sends  forth  her  ministers  and  missionaries  to  “do  this  one 
thing.”  In  the  measure  that  they  are  faithful  in  the  doing 
of  the  one  thing  needful,  other  things  will  be  added  unto 
them.  But  these  must  not  preempt  the  place  of  the  primary 
work.  The  purest  music  of  redemption  must  be  heard  by 
the  heathen  world.  No  “lost  chord”  must  impoverish  our 
message  to  their  seeking  souls. 

Let  the  Church  render  every  kind  of  service  that  will 
help  the  sons  of  men,  but  let  the  Church  be  very  sure  of  her 
message  and  her  mission.  Can  we  say  less  than  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Dowell  said  when  he  declared : 

I  would  not  cross  the  street  to  give  India  a  new  theology.  India 
has  more  theology  than  it  can  understand.  I  would  not  cross  the 
street  to  give  China  a  new  code  of  ethics;  China  has  a  vastly  better 
ethical  code  than  ethical  life.  I  would  not  cross  the  street  to  give 
Japan  a  new  religious  literature,  for  Japan  has  a  better  religious 
literature  than  religious  life.  But  I  would  go  around  the  world  again, 
and  yet  again,  if  it  pleased  God,  to  tell  India,  and  China  and  Japan 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that — 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 

Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins, 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

This  does  not  mean  that  evangelistic  preaching  is  the  only 
form  of  missionary  activity.  Medical  and  educational  and 
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industrial  missions  are  of  very  great  value.  But  take  for  ex¬ 
ample  educational  missions,  and  the  application  of  the  above 
principle  is  perfectly  obvious.  Schools  and  colleges  on  the 
mission  field  are  a  part  of  our  missionary  work.  And  so 
long  as  those  schools  and  colleges  are  there  in  the  name 
of  our  Church  and  supported  by  the  moneys  of  our  Church, 
then  Evangelical  Christianity  must  be  taught  in  them,  the 
Bible  must  not  be  removed  from  the  curriculum,  and  those 
who  teach  in  those  institutions  must  be  men  and  women  of 
evangelical  faith.  Educational  missions  are  highly  desirable 
but  the  evangelical  Christian  cannot  give  his  support  to  in¬ 
stitutions  that  remove  the  Word  of  God  from  their  curri¬ 
culum,  or  keep  on  their  faculties  men  and  women  who  deny 
fundamentals  and  who  are  destructive  critics  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  say  that  that  is  “much 
ado  about  nothing.”  They  may  think  so,  but  the  facts  are  to 
the  contrary.  Facts  are  not  only  stubborn  things  but  often 
unpleasant  things  to  face.  Intellectual  cowardice  may  be  as 
common  as  moral  cowardice.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose, 
nor  it  is  necessary,  to  produce  detailed  evidence  to  prove 
that  a  situation  exists  on  the  foreign  field  which  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  should  take  cognizance  of,  and  deal  with 
in  a  thorough,  loving,  fearless  and  constructive  way.  It  is 
sufficient  to  ask  this  simple  question,  Why  should  over  a 
thousand  missionaries,  many  of  them  our  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionaries,  have  united  in  a  common  defense  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  faith  in  the  organization  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Bible  Union  of  China,  unless  there  was  a  situation  in 
China  that  caused  such  a  reaction  as  well  as  action  on  their 
part? 

This  is  the  statement  of  faith  about  which  they  gathered, 
which  they  felt  must  be  made  if  the  Church  lose  not  her 
testimony,  and  which  declaration  any  evangelical  Christian 
could  support  and  uphold  : 

Being  convinced  that  the  state  of  both  the  Christian  and  non-Chris¬ 
tian  world  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  effort  in 
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preaching  and  teaching  the  fundamental  and  saving  truths  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  especially  those  now  being  assailed,  such  as  the  Deity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  His  Virgin  Birth,  His  Atoning 
Sacrifice  for  Sin,  and  His  Bodily  Resurrection  from  the  Dead;  the 
Miracles  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  Personality  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  New  Birth  of  the  Individual  and  the 
necessity  of  this  as  an  Essential  Prerequisite  to  Christian  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  :  We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  whole  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  for  Christian  faith  and 
practice;  and  unitedly  signify  our  purpose  ‘to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.’ 

If  “something”  has  appeared  in  China  that  has  made 
necessary  such  a  declaration  of  faith,  that  can  command 
the  allegiance  of  over  one  thousand  missionaries — and  their 
numbers  are  increasing  monthly — then  that  “something” 
the  Christian  Church  at  home  has  a  right  to  know  about, 
and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  unavoidable  obliga¬ 
tion  resting  upon  it  to  give  the  Church  the  facts,  all  the  facts, 
and  nothing  but  the  facts.  This  raises,  of  course,  another 
question  and  a  serious  one,  “Why  should  we  be  so  keen 
about  the  situation  on  the  foreign  field  when  the  situation 
at  home  is  even  worse?”  And  this  in  its  turn  leads  up  to 
the  vitally  important  question,  “What  can  be  done  about  it?” 

Liberty  is  a  possession  of  priceless  value — liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  speech.  Truth  from 
whatever  source  it  comes  is  to  be  welcomed,  for  all  truth 
is  of  God,  whether  it  comes  to  us  by  the  way  of  science 
or  religion.  A  man,  under  God,  should  keep  his  mind 
wide  open,  and  the  channels  through  which  knowledge  and 
truth  come,  unimpeded  and  unbarred.  In  Christ,  he  can 
weigh  and  distinguish,  test  this,  try  that,  accept  this,  reject 
that.  If  he  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  truth,  deriving  his 
authority  to  teach  or  preach  from  the  Church,  he  is  still  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  as  widely  as  he  may  and  think 
what  he  pleases.  But  he  is  not  at  liberty,  as  the  authorized 
teacher  or  preacher  of  that  Church,  to  teach  or  preach 
truths  contrary  to  the  truths  held  by  the  Church  that  has 
authorized  him  to  teach  and  preach.  If  he  must  hold  other 
truths,  if  he  must  teach  truths  utterly  contrary,  then  he 
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cannot  do  so  honorably  within  the  fold  of  that  particular 
Church.  The  only  honest  and  decent  thing  a  man  can  do  is 
to  resign  and  join  himself  with  those  who  believe  and  teach 
as  he  believes  and  teaches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a 
catholic  church.  She  is  broad  enough  to  include  people 
of  varying  opinions  and  beliefs.  But  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  be  a  Church  must  have  a  testimony.  And 
that  testimony  is  given  in  her  Confession  of  Faith.  Belief 
in  and  loyalty  to  this  Confession  of  Faith  she  requires  of 
her  authorized  teachers  and  preachers.  There  are  many 
non-essentials  that  do  not  make  much  difference,  but  there 
are  fundamentals  of  faith  which  every  sane  man  knows 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  maintains,  believes  in,  and 
rightly  requires  of  men  whom  she  authorizes  to  teach  in 
her  name. 

The  vital  question  is  this,  If  there  are  men  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  who  no  longer  accept  some  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals,  or  if  there  are  men  seeking  admission  to  the  Church 
who  do  not  believe  in  some  of  these  fundamentals,  does  not 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  an  unescapable  obligation 
resting  upon  her  to  keep  her  testimony  clear  to  the  world, 
to  prevent  men  lovingly  but  firmly  from  teaching  those 
truths  which  are  contrary  to  her  testimony,  or  neglecting 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  to  which  she  adheres? 

Now  the  Presbyteries  have  been  charged  with  this  very 
responsibility.  Presbyters  are  commanded  “to  hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,  which  they  heard”  from  the  apostles, 
and  “earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith.”  They  are  ex¬ 
pressly  commanded  to  provide  a  succession  of  teachers  of 
those  divine  doctrines,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  provide  for  the 
fidelity  of  their  successors  to  this  code  of  truths :  “And 
the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  (qualified)  to  teach  others.”  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney, 
in  an  address  on  the  “Doctrinal  Contents  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion,”  given  twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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250th  Anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  had  this 
to  say  which  the  Church  needs  to  hear  today: 

Indisputably  this  precept  involves  the  use  of  some  adequate  standard 
of  the  revealed  system  of  truth  for  the  testing  of  the  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence  and  orthodoxy  of  belief  in  the  new  men  to  be  entrusted 
with  this  divine  charge.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  when  the  presbyters 
admit  these  to  take  part  in  their  ministry,  the  new  men  virtually  cove¬ 
nant  to  be  faithful  to  that  system  of  truths  to  which  their  ordainers 
are  also  solemnly  bound.  The  function  to  which  these  admit  them  is 
the  witnessing  function.  But  witnessing  to  what? 

Should  the  new  men  claim,  and  the  older  presbyters  bestow,  the 
prerogative  of  rejecting  and  disputing  the  very  system  of  truths  to 
which  they  are  solemnly  covenated,  we  know  not  which  would  be 
greater,  the  faithlessness  of  the  ordainers  to  their  trust  or  the  im¬ 
pudent  dishonesty  of  the  candidates  in  seeking  the  trust  that  they  may 
betray  it.  Now,  what  shall  this  standard  of  fitness  be?  Some  reply, 
it  should  be  the  Word  of  God  alone.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  standard  it  must  be  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures 
alone,  for  every  translation  is  but  the  uninspired  translator’s  credo. 
...  In  the  second  place,  experience  has  taught  that,  since  the  death 
of  the  inspired  men,  the  Scriptures  alone  are  no  longer  a  sufficient  test 
of  fidelity  to  divine  truth.  .  .  .  The  necessity  of  a  further  test  in  the 
form  of  a  subsequent  creed  results  not  from  any  lack  of  proper  selec¬ 
tion  or  infallible  accuracy  in  the  words  of  the  languages  of  inspiration, 
but  from  the  human  nature  and  infirmity  of  mankind  in  their  use  of 
language. 

And  to  show  the  place  our  Confession  of  Faith  should 
hold  in  the  Church  today,  and  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  test 
or  standard  of  fidelity  to  God’s  truth,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Dabney 
again : 

Let  us  suppose  a  court  of  scriptural  presbyters  invested  with  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  selecting  and  ordaining  successors.  Let  us 
suppose  this  court  professing  to  employ  no  other  test  or  standard  of 
fidelity  to  God’s  truth  than  the  Scripture  itself.  Let  us  suppose  a 
cluster  of  candidates  before  them,  of  whom  each  and  all  declare  that 
they  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  hold  all  their  ipsissima  verba  as 
their  sincere  creed.  The  court  points  to  these  express  words  of  Christ 
in  John’s  Gospel  ‘I  and  my  Father  are  One.’  The  court  declares  for 
itself  that  it  can  honestly  see  in  these  words  this  meaning  only— the 
consubstantial  unity  and  equal  divinity  of  the  two  persons.  But  one 
of  the  candidates  is  a  Sabellian,  and  he  exclaims,  ‘No,  it  means  that 
Father  and  Son  are  neither  of  them  consubstantial  with  deity,  but 
two  parallel  emanations  from  a  central  incognoscible  divine  unit.’ 
Another  is  an  Arian ;  he  declares,  ‘No,  the  Son  is  but  a  creature,  the 
earliest  and  most  exalted  of  creatures,  the  divine  Son  of  God,  only  by 
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an  act  of  adoption.’  The  third  is  a  Socinian,  and  he  cries,  ‘No,  Christ 
is  only  a  human  being,  favored  by  God,  more  than  any  other  prophet, 
with  a  species  of  adoption,  because  of  His  sanctity  and  loyalty.’ 

Now,  we  need  not  claim  that  a  court  of  presbyters  is  the  only  party 
which  construes  the  inspired  words  aright,  or  that  it  alone  is  honest, 
The  court  of  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian  and  the  Socinian,  each  declares 
the  same  sincere  belief  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Allow  them  all  to  be 
equally  honest,  yet  this  obstinate  fact  remains,  that  they  all  contradict 
each  other.  Must  they  yet  be  all  ordained  as  authorized  witnesses  to 
one  vital  truth,  and  that  by  this  court,  which  honestly  believes  each 
of  the  others  in  fatal  error?  Where,  then,  could  be  the  Church’s 
testimony  for  truth?  .  .  .  We  say  to  the  inquirer,  ‘Here  is  our  printed 
creed,  which  expresses  the  propositions  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
teach  in  carefully  chosen  words,  whose  meaning  is  as  unambiguous 
and  as  recognized  at  this  time  with  those  who  dispute  our  views  as 
with  ourselves.  If  these  words  express  our  views  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  you  can  come  and  witness  with  us,  happily,  honestly  and  use¬ 
fully.  If  they  do  not,  we  neither  persecute  nor  unchurch  you,  but 
leave  you,  under  your  responsibility  to  your  own  God,  to  select  the 
affiliation  that  suits  you.’ 

And  when  I  read  some  of  the  sermons  that  are  preached 
today  and  some  of  the  books  that  are  published  today,  I 
submit  to  you  that  what  we  need  most  today  is  not  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  creed,  but  a  reexamination  of  the  preacher. 

Certainly  the  hour  has  struck  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  in  every  evangelical  church,  when  the  responsible 
authorities  need  to  declare  afresh  their  loyalty  to  Evangelical 
Protestantism,  as  defined  in  their  Confessions  of  Faith.  The 
churches  are  under  obligation  to  see  to  it,  through  their 
responsible  courts,  that  those  who  officially  proclaim  the 
faith  or  who  would  preach  the  gospel,  are  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  that  faith  and  with  that  gospel  as  set  forth  in 
their  Confessions  of  Faith.  If  the  Church  cannot  do  this, 
then  let  the  Church  take  the  only  honest  course  open  to  her ; 
viz.,  repudiate  her  Confession  of  Faith.  If  the  Church 
ignores  or  evades  the  obligation  resting  upon  her,  her  tes¬ 
timony  will  be  impaired,  her  witness  dimmed,  and  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  division  and  disunion  encouraged.  What¬ 
ever  course  she  pursues,  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  not 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  either  moral  or  intellectual 
cowardice. 
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God  forbid  that  we  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  forbid  also  that  we  should 
seek  to  defend  the  faith  in  any  spirit  that  offends  love  and 
that  is  not  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  day  has 
come  when  the  standards  of  our  army  should  be  held  aloft, 
for  all  men  to  see  and  to  know  where  we  stand,  and  what 
the  faith  is  to  which  we  give  our  allegiance,  and  which  we 
seek  to  propagate. 

Those  who  spend  so  much  of  themselves  on  defending 
the  faith,  that  they  have  little  thought  or  time,  will  or 
energy  to  spend  in  the  giving  and  applying  of  the  Christian¬ 
ity  which  they  have  and  which  they  claim  is  the  true  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  deserving  of  but  little  sympathy.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  less  sympathy  is  due  those  who  defend  their 
faith  in  a  bitter,  censorious  or  unloving  spirit.  God  keep  us, 
when  we  are  defending  the  faith,  from  abusing  a  brother, 
and  stabbing  with  tongue  or  pen  anyone  who  has  gone 
astray  in  the  great  questions  of  faith.  Rather  should  our 
attitude  be  one  of  genuine  concern,  of  brotherly  helpfulness, 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  restore  and  reinstate  anyone  who  has 
been  spoiled  “through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after 
the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 
not  after  Christ.”  For  “if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault 
(whether  moral  or  doctrinal)  ye  which  are  spiritual,  re¬ 
store  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.” 

If  in  the  applying  of  our  Christianity  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  Christianity  to  apply,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we 
have  Christians  to  do  the  applying. 

Just  as  morals  are  ineffective  without  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  and  just  as  the  ethics  of  Christ  will  not  work  when 
separated  from  faith  in  His  Person,  so  Christianity  cannot 
be  applied  by  any  one  except  the  Christian.  We  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  this  today.  There  is  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  benefits  of  Christianity  are  most  desirable  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a  Christian  in  order  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  life.  Many  parents  who 
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were  raised  in  the  faith  are  requiring  high  moral  standards 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  without  giving  them  the  faith 
that  alone  can  produce  them.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  in¬ 
creasingly  laying  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  as  the  only 
solution  of  social  and  industrial  ills ;  yet  these  same  men  re¬ 
ject  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  as  the  One  who  should  rule  over 
them  and  their  business.  No  one  has  the  right  to  speak  of 
the  failure  of  Christianity  in  any  sphere  of  life  who  has 
appropriated  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  but  who  has  not  yielded 
personal  obedience  to  Jesus  Himself. 

The  biggest  and  most  urgent  task  of  the  Church  is  to 
make  Christians.  The  Church  is  primarily  called  to  give 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  in  every  generation.  Every 
Christian  is  under  orders  to  propagate  his  faith.  And  that, 
not  only  by  proxy,  but  personally,  directly,  witnessing  with 
his  mouth  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  able  and  willing  to 
save.  Christianity  conquered  the  Roman  Empire  in  just 
that  way.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  be  conquered 
in  the  same  way.  Transformations  in  social,  economic,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  political  life  wait  upon  the  winning  of  men  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  workshops  of  the  world  cry  aloud  for 
employers  and  employees  who  will  live  their  lives  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  reconciled  to  God,  are  re¬ 
conciled  to  their  brother,  the  law  of  whose  lives  is  the  con¬ 
straining  love  of  the  Son  of  Man.  All  abiding  progress 
waits  upon  the  making  of  more  Christians,  and  the  living 
on  earth  of  the  life  that  “is  Christ.” 

The  Church  has  many  duties  to  perform.  As  individuals, 
organized  outside  the  Church  in  one  great  army,  men  must 
be  in  the  thick  of  every  fight  for  God  and  man,  following 
at  whatever  cost  the  captaincy  of  Jesus.  But  the  Church 
as  an  institution  has  as  her  chief  business  the  making  of 
Christians.  She  is  the  only  institution  in  the  world  in  that 
business.  If  she  neglects  that  business  under  the  manifold 
calls  that  the  world  brings  to  her,  then  the  world  is  doomed. 
The  Church  must  all  the  time  be  devoting  her  energies  to 
bring  men  into  living  relationship  and  vital  union  with  Jesus 
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Christ.  She  must  teach  all  such  “to  observe  all  things”  that 
Christ  has  taught,  that  Christian  men  may  know  how  to 
apply  the  Christianity  they  have.  Let  every  pulpit  ring  with 
the  Good  News  of  a  Saviour  from  sin.  Let  the  same  pul¬ 
pits  declare  the  will  of  God  from  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
people  of  today  in  the  language  of  today  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  today.  Then  as  the  Lord  of  Life  is  crowned  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  see  and  hear,  we  shall  have  as  never  be¬ 
fore  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  in  power. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  Christianity.  We  have  been 
entrusted  with  this  Christianity,  for  every  life  and  for  all 
of  life.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  every  man  has  the  opportunity 
to  know  and  to  receive  this  Christianity.  Let  us  give  our¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  making  Christians.  In  doing  that,  im¬ 
mortals  souls  will  be  saved  for  time  and  eternity,  and  the 
armies  of  God  will  be  so  recruited  that  the  world  can  be 
stormed  by  redeeming  love,  and  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Francis  Shunk  Downs. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES 
Medeba  or  the  Waters  of  Rabbah 

When  David  was  king,  the  Ammonites  defied  Israel,  prepared 
for  war,  and  hired  auxiliaries  from  the  Aramaeans.  Joab  led 
an  army  of  Israelites  against  the  Ammonites,  and  encamped  be¬ 
fore  their  city  (2  Sam.  x  and  1  Chron.  xix).  The  royal  city  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  was  Rabbah,  that  is  “the  capital” ;  but 
the  hired  Aramaeans,  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites,  marched,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  to  the  town  of 
Medeba  in  the  territory  of  Israel,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Rabbah  (1  Chron.  xix.  7). 

This  movement  is  somewhat  surprising.  Two  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  it.  One  is  that  the  Ammonites 
themselves  had  invaded  the  land  of  Israel  and  occupied  Medeba, 
and  that  Joab  marched  against  that  city,  and  not  Rabbah,  and 
was  besieging  it,  when  the  Aramaeans  arrived  from  the  north.1 
The  other  theory  is  that  the  army  of  Israel  had,  indeed,  marched 
against  Rabbah,  and  were  besieging  the  Ammonites  in  their 
capital,  but  the  hired  Aramaeans  advanced  against  Medeba 
in  order  to  compel  Joab  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  Rabbah 
and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Israelites  in  Medeba ;  or  at  least 
in  order  to  devastate  the  country  between  Rabbah  and  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan  and  cut  off  Joab’s  retreat  from  Rabbah.2  The 
strategy  is  intelligible;  but  with  Joab  and  the  Israelite  army 
at  Rabbah  and  the  Aramaeans  at  Medeba,  the  rest  of  the  story 
does  not  readily  fit.3  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 

1  Kirkpatrick,  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges:  Samuel, 

1881,  p.  1 17;  Woosung  Wade,  Old  Testament  History,  1901,  p.  253; 
Chapman,  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1898-1902,  article  Medeba. 

2  Keil,  Die  Bucher  Samuels,  2"  Aufl.,  1875,  S.  293  and  295;  Kohler, 
Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte,  1884,  II  Halfte,  S.  283;  Stenning, 
in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1898-1902,  article  Rabbah. 

*  For  the  narrative  states  that  Joab,  seeing  that  he  was  beset  before 
and  behind,  chose  the  better  troops  and  set  them  in  array  against  the 
Aramaeans,  and  ordered  his  brother  Abishai  to  draw  up  the  other 
soldiers  against  the  Ammonites  of  the  city.  Instructing  Abishai  to  come 
to  his  aid  if  the  Aramaeans  proved  too  strong,  and  promising  to  help 
his  brother  if  the  Ammonites  pressed  his  brother’s  troops  too  hard, 
he  drew  nigh  unto  the  battle  against  the  Aramaeans  (2  Sam.  x.  9  and 
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Aramaeans  presently  resumed  their  march  and,  quitting  Mede- 
ba,  turned  to  the  northeast,  advanced  to  Rabbah,  and  encamped 
in  the  field  near  the  city  in  order  to  aid  their  allies  in  the  actual 
battle  with  Joab.* * * 4  The  surprise  at  the  mention  of  Medeba  is 
allayed,  since  the  movements  of  the  Aramaeans  are  quite  in¬ 
telligible,  and  seem  to  have  followed  a  well-conceived  plan. 

The  question,  however,  is  legitimate,  and  must  be  asked  by 
the  historian,  whether  Medeba  is,  indeed,  the  town  to  which 
the  Aramaeans  advanced  ;5  and  the  suggestion  is  herewith 

13).  Now  with  one  part  of  the  army  at  Rabbah  and  the  other  at 
Medeba,  as  the  theory  presupposes,  with  a  distance  of  two  days’  or¬ 
dinary  march  between  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  commander 

could  learn  of  the  need  of  the  other,  and  having  learned  could  march 
to  his  assistance,  in  time  to  avert  disaster  or  turn  defeat  into  victory. 
To  have  done  so  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  but  these  manoevers  do  not 
readily  fit  into  the  story. 

*  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1845,  S.  618;  Reuss,  La  Bible, 

1878,  4me  partie,  p.  100;  Sime,  The  Kingdom  of  All-Israel,  1883,  p.  306. 

5  The  statement  in  1  Chron.  xix.  7  is  held  to  be  historically  trust¬ 
worthy  by  scholars  of  various  schools  of  criticism.  Der  “zusaz  1  Chr. 
xix.  7  ist  gewiss  achtgeschichtlich”  (Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  1845,  S.  618),  “beruht  gewiss  auf  geschichtlicher  Ueberlieferung 
und  ward  von  dem  Chronisten  in  seiner  Quelle  vorgefunden”  (Bertheau, 
Die  Biicher  der  Chronik,  1854,  S.  185)  ;  die  Syrer  stellten  sich  bei  Mede¬ 
ba  auf  (Kohler,  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Geschichte,  1884,  2"  Halfte, 
S.  283),  Joab  is  sent  with  an  army  “auf  die  Kunde,  dass  die  israelit. 
Stadt  Medba  .  .  .  von  Aramaern  belagert  wird”  (Klostermann,  Die 
Biicher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  1887,  on  2  Sam.  x.  6),  the  Ara¬ 
maeans  encamped  near  Rabbah  “Maedebas  belagerung  aufgebend” 
(Ewald,  loc  cit.;  Reuss,  La  Bible,  4me  partie,  1878,  p.  100).  Heide,  in 
Vigouroux  Dictionaire  de  la  Bible,  1908,  article  Medaba. 

The  statement  of  the  Chronicler  is  ignored  by  Stade  ( Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,  1887,  Bd.  I.,  S.  278)  and  Renan  ( Histoire  du  Peuple 
d’Israel,  1889,  tome  2me,  p.  38).  It  is  rejected  with  disdain  by  Well- 
hausen  ( Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis,  1871,  S.  179)  I  and  is  declared  to  be 
“sachlich  unmoglich”  by  Benzinger  ( Die  Biicher  der  Chronik,  1901, 
S.  60)  and  “wertlos”  by  Budde  ( Kurzer  Hand-Commentar:  Die  Bucher 
Samuel,  1902,  S.  248). 

Probably  interpreting  Medeba  as  “aquae  quietis,  v.  rad.  N3T  ” 
(Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  775)  Hitzig  says:  “Verleitet  durch  die  ‘Was- 
serstadt’  C.  12,  27,  lasst  der  Chronist  die  Syrer  vor  Medaba  lagern; 
allein  Medaba  im  Suden  Hesbons,  eine  Opferstatte  (medhava  Skrt), 
ermangelt  des  Wassers”  ( Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1869,  S.  146). 
Medeba  “liegt  erheblich  siidlicher  [als  Rabbah]  im  rubenitischen  bezw. 
moabitischen  Gebiet.  Daher  kann  es  sich  fragen,  ob  ein  Grund  vorlag, 
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hazarded  that  the  name  has  been  misread.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  letters  daleth  and  rcsh,  as  written  at  one 
period,  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and 
in  the  transmission  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  confused  many 
times.  In  this  very  narrative  the  confusion  has  occurred  twice, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  whole  recital.8  Instead 
then  of  reading  Medeba,  fcOTO,  read  fcO“|  'a,  the  waters  of 
Rabbah.* * * * * 6 7  The  letter  he  rather  than  aleph  would  be  expected 
as  the  feminine  ending  of  Rabbah ;  but  the  Chronicler,  who 
names  the  town  twice  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xx.  1),  may  have 
used  aleph  in  this  instance,  since  the  employment  of  aleph 
final  instead  of  he  in  feminine  formations  is  too  common  in 
Chronicles  and  other  late  books  to  cause  surprise :  thus  Raamah 
and  Raama  in  the  same  verse  (1  Chron.  i.  9)  ;  Sabtah  in  Gen. 
x.  7,  but  Sabta  in  1  Chron.  i.  9;  Salmah  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  but 
Salma  in  1  Chron.  ii.  11  ;  Shimeah,  brother  of  David,  in  2  Sam. 
xiii.  3  and  32,  but  Shimea  in  1  Chron.  ii.  13  and  xx.  7;  Uzzah 
and  Uzza  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  7,  8,  but  Uzza  in  1  Chron.  xiii.  7; 
and  similarly,  though  not  in  a  feminine  formation,  the  Raphah 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  20,  but  the  Rapha  in  1  Chron.  xx.  6;  and  the 
nouns  feminine  korlia’  and  mattaraf ,  the  pronominal  suffix 
third  person  singular  feminine  in  (Ezek.  xxvii.  31 ; 

xxxvi.  5;  Lam.  iii.  12;  all  of  which  occur  elsewhere  with  final 

sich  so  weit  nach  Siiden  zu  wenden.  Vielleicht  liegt  ein  geographischer 

Irrtum  des  Verfassers  oder  ein  Verstoss  eines  Spateren  vor”  (Kittel, 

in  Nowack’s  Handkommentar  zum  Alten  Testament:  Die  Bucher  der 

Chronik,  1902).  “In  some  way  it  may  have  been  confused  with  Rabbah 
of  Ammon”  (Curtis,  International  Critical  Commentary:  The  Books  of 

Chronicles,  1910). 

6  Hadadezer  in  2  Sam.  viii,  but  Hadarezer  in  2  Sam.  x  and  1  Chron. 

xviii  and  xix.  And  for  TSjtn  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31  (R.V.  margin; 

and  compare  Gen.  xlvii.  21  R.V.  margin).  So  Graetz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  1874,  I.  256;  Hoffmann,  ZATW,  1882,  p.  66;  Stade,  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel,  1887,  Bd.  I.  278;  Budde,  The  Books  of  Samuel: 
Critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  1894;  H.  P.  Smith,  International 
Critical  Commentary:  Samuel,  1899,  p.  327;  and  compare  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  p.  228. 

The  Hebrew  noun  pbn  ,  in  this  same  passage,  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  became 
Madebba  during  the  transmission  of  the  Greek  text  (see  Lucian). 

7  An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  25.  ton 
is  translated  “strength.”  So  Septuagint,  Peshitta,  Onkelos,  where  the 
reading  xjn  is  presupposed  (Dillmann). 
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he),  the  verb  gab *  ha’  (Ezek.  xxxi.  5),  and  the  proper  names 
in  Neh.  vii.  48  and  58,  compared  with  Ezra  ii.  45  and  56.  Or,  if 
in  the  record  as  originally  made  by  the  Chronicler  the  final  letter 
of  Rabbah  was  he,  yet  just  as  soon  as  the  resh  was  read  as 
daleth,  and  the  familiar  name  Medebah  appeared,  the  tendency 
would  assert  itself  to  conform  to  the  customary  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing  Medeba.8 

Like  the  waters  of  Jericho,  the  copious  stream  that  bursts 
from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  on  which  the  town 
stood,  and  flows  off  as  a  little  river  through  the  plain  (Josh.  xvi. 
1),  or  like  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  which  pour  forth  boldly  from 
the  hillside  at  Lifta  and  flow  down  the  slope  from  basin  to 
basin  (Josh.  xv.  9),  or  like  the  waters  of  Dan,  a  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  spring  from  the  ground  as  a  full-grown  river 
(Book  of  Enoch,  xiii.  7 [8] ) ,  or  like  the  waters  of  Dibon, 
the  perennial  stream  of  the  Arnon  (Isa.  xv.  9),  or  like 
the  waters  of  Megiddo,  the  ever-flowing  river  Kishon,  that 
ancient  river  (Judg.  v.  19),  so  the  waters  of  Rabbah  are  the 
uppermost  source  of  the  Jabbok,  the  living  waters  that  gush 
from  the  spring-head  up  the  valley,  a  mile  west  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  citadel  stood,  and  flow  unceasingly  past  the  foot  of 
that  hill  summer  and  winter,  a  goodly  stream,  only  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  disappear  during  a  part  of  each  year  in  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town.9  The 

8  Curiously  enough,  and  illustrating  the  ease  w  ith  which  the  name 
becomes  corrupted,  Driver  in  mentioning  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name 
( Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  1890,  p.  xc,  note  to 
line  8  of  the  Moabite  Stone),  and  Kittel,  in  a  note  on  1  Chron.  xix.  7 
(The  Books  of  Chronicles:  Critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  1895, 
p.  68),  and  Francis  Brown  in  referring  to  the  name  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  (Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  1906,  p.  567),  write  the  name 
with  final  he  instead  of  aleph.  Accidentally  doubtless,  for  Kittel  in  his 
editions  of  the  text  of  Chronicles  uses  the  final  aleph  which  appears  in 
the  name  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
(lines  8  and  30;  transcribed  by  Noeldeke,  Die  Inschrift  des  Konigs 
Mesa  von  Moab,  1870;  Smend  und  Socin,  Die  Inschrift  des  Konigs 
Mesa  von  Moab,  1886;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Examen  critique  du  Texte,  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  1887,  pp.  72  ff. ;  Lidzbarsld,  Nordsemitische  Epi- 
graphie,  1898,  S.  415,  and  after  a  new  study  of  the  stone  Ephemeris  I, 
1900,  S.  8). 

8  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  pp.  5  and  52  f. 
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“flowing  valley”  of  Rabbah  was  famous  (Jer.  xlix.  4)  ;  and 
Rabbah  itself  or  a  part  of  it,  a  suburb  of  the  acropolis,  was 
called  the  city  of  waters  (2  Sam.  xii.  27). 10 

Joab  and  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  Rabbah,  before 
the  gate,  and  blocked  the  approach  to  the  city  through  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  Aramaeans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  open  field,  before  the  great  fountain  known  as 
the  waters  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  x.  8;  1  Chron.  xix.  7  and  9).“ 
They  had  encamped  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  valley,  and 
were  a  mile  or  more  from  the  city  gate.12  Joab  now  found  him¬ 
self  between  the  Ammonites  in  the  city  and  the  Aramaeans  in 
the  field.  Accordingly  he  divided  his  forces.  He  put  a  part 
of  his  army  in  array  to  hold  the  Ammonites  in  check,  who  had 
come  forth  from  the  city  and  were  drawn  up  for  battle  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  ;  and  he  himself  with  his  best  troops  turned 
and  fell  upon  the  Aramaeans.  The  Aramaeans  were  put  to 
flight;  and  the  Ammonites,  seeing  their  allies  discomfited,  re¬ 
tired  behind  the  protecting  walls  of  their  city.  Thus  ended 
the  first  campaign. 

But  the  war  was  not  ended.  Rabbah,  the  royal  city,  the 
residence  of  the  king  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Milcom, 
the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  had  not  fallen.  Accordingly 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  the  second  campaign, 
“Joab  fought  against  Rabbah  and  took  the  royal  city.”  He 
send  word  of  his  achievement  to  David,  saying,  “I  have  fought 
against  Rabbah ;  yea,  I  have  taken  the  city  of  waters.”  Prob¬ 
ably  he  had  gained  entrance  to  the  town,  and  was  able  at  his 

10  Klostermann  would  read  pj?  instead  of  Vjt  ,  fountain  of  waters 
instead  of  city  of  waters  (Die  Bucher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  on 
2  Sam.  xii.  27). 

11  With  “before  the  waters  of  Rabbah”  compare  “before  the  river," 
'jab,  Dan.  viii.  3  and  6. 

12  The  reference  seems  always  to  be  to  one  particular  gate  (2  Sam. 
x.  7;  xi.  23  f.).  It  may  be  the  gate  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel. 
A  part  of  the  city,  however,  may  have  lain  in  the  valley,  along  the  river. 
If  so,  it  did  not  extend  west  of  the  branch  wady  which  bounds  the  hill 
on  the  west ;  for  burials  took  place  outside  of  cities,  and  not  within  the 
walls,  and  the  ancient  tombs  at  Rabbah  are  found  west  of  the  branch 
wady  (Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  p.  26).  A  gate  that  gave  entrance 
to  this  part  of  Rabbah  would  stand  somewhere  east  of  the  junction  of 
the  branch  wady  with  the  valley. 
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pleasure  to  cut  off  from  the  acropolis  the  supply  of  fresh  water. 
When  that  should  be  done  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  was 
assured.  Accordingly  he  urged  David  to  come  and  direct  the 
final  operation,  in  order  that  the  glory  of  the  capture  might 
belong  to  the  king  of  Israel  and  not  to  a  subordinate  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1 ;  xii.  26  f.). 


Princeton. 


John  D.  Davis 
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Is  Christianity  the  Final  Religion?  A  Candid  Enquiry  with  the 
Materials  for  an  Opinion.  By  Alan  Coates  Bouquet,  B.D„ 
formerly  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  and  a  Lady  Kay  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited :  St.  Alartin’s 
Street,  London.  1921.  8vo ;  pp.  x,  350. 

“This  book,”  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  recent  reviewer  (vide  The 
Presbyterian  for  Nov.  3,  1921,  p.  30)  “has  a  value  beyond  its  con¬ 
clusions.  Whether  or  no  the  reader  agrees  with  its  conclusions,  he 
will  find  it  informing  and  suggestive.  Not  inappropriately  it  is  given 
the  sub-title,  ‘A  Candid  Enquiry  with  the  Materials  for  an  Opinion.’ 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Views  of  Troeltsch,  Wendland,  Nie- 
bergall,  the  Unitarians,  Modernists  like  Harnack,  Loisy  and  Eucken, 
and  the  Theosophists.  It  is  not  presented  as  ‘an  attempt  to  say  the 
last  word  on  a  subject  of  supreme  importance,  but  to  open  a  discussion 
upon  it,  however  unworthily,  by  surveying  the  problem  and  stating  a 
case.’  ” 

With  regard  to  the  author’s  conclusion,  we  cannot  speak  so  favorably. 
That  conclusion  is  that  the  evidence  taken  as  a  whole  shows  it  to  be  in 
“the  highest  degree  improbable  that  there  can  be  any  new  or  higher 
religion  to  supersede  Christianity.”  This  statement  seems  to  us  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  at  least  two  respects : 

1.  It  is  inadequate.  No  one  who  admits  the  possibility  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  superseded  fully  believes  in  its  finality.  Only  those  so 
believe  who  can  say  with  Peter,  ‘In  none  other  than  Christ  is  there 
salvation ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is 
given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved’  (Acts  iv :  12). 

2.  Not  only  is  the  writer’s  conclusion  inadequate;  it  is  ungrounded. 
As  a  convinced  Liberal,  our  author  denies  the  absolute  Deity  of  our 
Lord;  and  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  discussion 
that  he  “deliberately  puts  on  one  side  the  question  of  Miracles.”  That 
is,  he  denies  the  supernaturalness  of  Christianity.  But  while  a  religion 
can  be  supernatural  and,  as  Judaism,  not  be  final;  it  cannot  be  final 
and  not  be  supernatural.  Could  there  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
the  weakness  of  Liberalism?  It  deliberately  sets  aside  its  only  foun¬ 
dation.  In  our  judgment  this  is  the  most  important  lesson  of  this  in 
many  ways  admirable  book, 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Foundations  of  Faith.  By  John  Kelman,  D.D.  Pp.  206.  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

This  book  contains  six  brief  lectures  delivered  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City  on  the  Cole 
Foundation  at  Vanderbilt  University.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of 
the  relation  between  faith  and  authority  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Kelman’s 
long  experience  in  the  ministry.  In  the  opening  lecture  he  argues  that 
the  starting  point  of  faith  is  and  must  be  a  cross-section  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  second  lecture  he  argues  against  all  external  authority 
and  maintains  that  the  ultimate  foundations  of  faith  are  within  the 
soul  of  man.  In  the  third  and  fourth  lectures  he  deals  with  the  content 
of  religious  knowledge,  the  essential  elements  of  which  he  finds  in  the 
faith  that  God  is  good  and  that  in  Christ  the  word  became  flesh.  In 
the  fifth  lecture  he  argues  that  much  controversy,  modern  as  well 
as  ancient,  has  been  little  better  than  beating  the  air  because  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  real  fundamentals  of  faith.  The  final  lecture  deals 
more  especially  with  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  other  faiths. 
He  argues  not  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion  but  merely  that 
it  is  the  best  religion.  He  says,  “It  is  not  a  new  faith  rivalling  the  old. 
It  is  the  faith,  interpreting  all  the  others  and  correcting  them.  Christ 
stands  not  for  a  religion  but  for  religion,  the  finding  of  God  and  eternal 
life  by  men.” 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  mediate  in  the  field  of  religious  discussion, 
“to  get  below  the  surface  of  controversy  to  the  common  facts  of 
religious  experience  on  which  all  Christian  men  may  meet  and  hold 
communion.”  Dr.  Kelman  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  discussion  is  concerning  matters  of  no  particular  importance, 
and  that  when  it  concerns  matters  of  importance  the  differences  are 
usually  apparent  rather  than  real,  having  to  do  with  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  an  essential  difference  between  earnest  men.  We 
cannot  say  that  in  our  judgment  the  attempt  is  a  very  successful  one. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  all  profound  thinkers  recognize  that  the  very 
right  of  Christianity  to  exist  whether  as  a  system  of  thought  or  a  way 
of  life  is  involved  in  present-day  religious  controversy,  so  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  issue  in¬ 
volved,  Dr.  Kelman  proceeds  on  the  vicious  principle  that  “the  ultimate 
basis  of  authority,  and  the  source  of  religious  knowledge  is  within  the 
soul  of  man.”  Proceeding  on  this  principle  he,  of  course,  denies  that 
the  Scriptures  are  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and  affirms 
that  they  are  primarily  a  record  of  spiritual  experience  being  only  more 
or  less  trustworthy  alike  in  their  record  of  facts  and  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  facts.  His  treatment  of  Christian  experience  as  the  norm 
and  source  of  religious  knowledge  has  led  to  the  usual  results.  No 
doubt  religious  knowledge — even  the  whole  doctrinal  system  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — is  implicated  in  Christian  experience.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  system  can  be  drawn  out  and  formulated  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  implicates  it.  If  our  Christian  experience  were  periect 
and  our  mental  processes  unmarred  by  sin  it  is  possible  that  we  could 
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do  this  with  some  success.  The  situation  being  what  it  is,  when  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  is  used  as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge  what  is 
given  us  is  really  drawn  from  some  other  source — either  from  the 
revelation  found  in  the  Scriptures  or  from  some  religious  philosophy. 
Hence  while  professedly  Dr.  Kelman  derives  the  content  of  his  faith 
from  Christian  experience,  in  reality,  so  it  seems  to  us,  he  derives  it 
partly  from  the  Scriptures,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  partly  from  his 
philosophy  of  religion.  Since  he  is  a  man  with  a  Christian  experience, 
the  content  of  his  faith  is  not  lacking  in  Christian  elements,  but  his  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  contents  of  Christian  knowledge  is  quite  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  shows  only  too  clearly  the  influence  of  his  wrong  philosophy 
of  religion.  His  references,  for  instance,  to  the  incarnation,  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and  the  resurrection  are  alike  defective  and  inadequate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Christian  experience  is  the  product  of  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge  and  not  vice  versa  as  Dr.  Kelman  supposes.  Christianity  is  both 
experience  and  knowledge,  but  logically  the  knowledge  comes  first. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  ground  on  which  he  rejects  all 
external  authority  in  religion,  including  Church  and  Bible  alike.  On 
the  ground  that  “no  authority  can  be  authoritative  to  us  until  we  are 
constrained  to  assent  to  it”  he  affirms  that  to  speak  of  an  ultimate 
external  authority  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Surely, 
however,  there  is  some  confusion  of  thought  here.  Clearly  the  Church 
or  the  Bible  may  be  an  authority  without  being  an  authority  to  us.  No 
doubt  we  must  be  satisfied  with  their  credentials  before  they  will  be 
authoritative  to  us ;  and  yet  their  authority  is  one  thing  and  the  value 
we  attach  to  their  credentials  another  thing.  This  is  like  claiming  that 
an  act  is  not  right  unless  we  think  it  is  right  or  that  the  validity  of  a 
claim  depends  on  our  appreciation  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported.  It  is  quite  possible  at  least  that  a  real  authority  is  not  an 
authority  to  us  merely  because  of  our  ignorance  of  or  misjudgment  of 
this  authority’s  credentials. 

Special  mention  may  also  be  made  of  Dr.  Kelman’s  attempt  to  show 
that  the  value  of  facts  is  independent  of  their  origins.  “This  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  question  of  origins  upon  the  living  experience-knowledge 
of  the  soul,”  we  are  told,  “is  the  biggest  red  herring  in  the  world.”  The 
question  of  origins,  however,  is  not  as  unimportant  as  he  would  have 
us  believe.  Dr.  Kelman  may  speak  of  men  agreeing  about  facts  while 
disagreeing  about  their  origins,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  at 
least  some  facts  concerning  the  value  of  which  we  cannot  be  agreed 
unless  we  are  also  agreed  as  to  their  origin.  There  is  for  example  the 
fact  of  Christianity.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  manner  of  life  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  greatly  about  its  origin.  If,  however,  it  is  a 
manner  of  life  founded  upon  a  message  concerning  its  Founder  we  can¬ 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  question  of  its  origin,  because  in  that  case  the 
question  of  its  truthfulness  is  involved  in  the  question  of  its  origin. 
Indifference  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  word, 
is  bound  up  with  a  particular  conception  of  what  Christianity  now  is — 
and  that  conception  not  the  evangelical  one. 
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Dr.  Kelman’s  attempt  to  produce  a  “book  of  reconciliations”  has 
led  him  into  some  strange  exegesis,  as  when  he  represents  Paul’s 
speech  ait  Athens  as  “an  endeavor  to  find  a  common  element  in  all 
man’s  attempted  worship.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  flagrant 
attempt  to  make  a  speaker  say  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
he  actually  said.  If  we  are  commending  a  high  estimate  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions,  Paul  is  about  the  last  man  we  ought  to  quote. 

This  book,  we  regret  to  say,  makes  increasingly  clear  that  Dr. 
Kelman’s  sympathies  are  with  modern  religious  liberalism  as  over 
against  historical  Christianity.  No  doubt  his  presentation  of  liberalism 
is  a  sugar-coated  and  much  qualified  one  as  compared  with  many 
modern  presentations,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 
proper  classification.  He  may  think  that  the  difference  between 
liberalism  and  evangelicalism  is  mainly  a  matter  of  expression,  but 
our  readers  need  only  consult  Prof.  Machen’s  article  “Christianity 
and  Liberalism”  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review  to  have  made  clear 
that  the  differences  between  them  is  so  deep  and  wide  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  different  sorts  of  religion.  We  may  rejoice  that  Dr.  Kelman’s 
liberalism  is  so  largely  shaped  and  colored  by  Christianity;  but  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  his  book  deals  with  the 
foundations  of  modern  religious  liberalism  rather  than  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Christianity.  In  as  far  as  its  readers  think  it  deals  with  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  we  fear  they  will  get  the  impression  that 
its  foundations  are  of  sand  rather  than  rock — if  indeed  this  is  not 
putting  it  too  strong  and  we  should  adopt  Dr.  Kelman’s  favorite  meta¬ 
phor  and  speak  of  the  floods  as  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 

St.  David’s,  Pa.  Samuel  G.  Craig. 

Essays  and  Addresses  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  Baron 
Friedrich  von  Hugel,  LL.D.,  D.D.  London  and  Toronto:  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Limited.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1921.  8vo;  pp.  xix,  308. 

These  interesting  and  stimulating  essays  have  been  taken  from  the 
accumulated  papers  of  the  learned  and  genial  and  prolific  author,  and 
they  represent  “such  studies  as  appear  to  him  to  possess  some  abiding 
interest.” 

They  fall  under  three  heads :  I.  “Concerning  Religion  in  General 
and  Theism”;  II.  “Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  Christianity 
in  General”;  III.  “Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  Christianity 
Generally.”  Under  the  first  head,  Baron  von  Hugel  discusses  “Respon¬ 
sibility  in  Religious  Belief,”  “Religion  and  Illusion”  and  “Religion  and 
Reality,”  and  “Preliminaries  to  Religious  Belief.”  Under  the  second 
head  he  treats  of  “The  Apocalyptic  Element  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,” 
“The  Specific  Genius  of  Christianity,”  and  “What  do  we  mean  by 
Heaven?”  and  “What  do  we  mean  by  Hell?”  Under  the  third  head  he 
takes  up  “The  Essentials  of  Catholicism,”  “The  Convictions  Common 
to  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,”  “Institutional  Christianity,”  and 
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“Christianity  and  the  Supernatural.”  A  careful  and  unusually  full 
“Index”  completes  the  volume. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  has  done  wisely  in  publishing  these  papers.  As  he 
surmises,  they  are  “of  more  than  passing  interest.”  The  questions  which 
they  discuss  are  living  ones ;  and  the  discussion,  though  not  in  popular 
style,  is  thorough  and  enlightening.  It  does  not  detract  from  its 
interest  that  the  writer  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  must  seem  to  be  a 
moderate  Modernist.  He  is  a  constructive  thinker  and  has  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Supernatural.  He  should  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Society  in  its  Historical  Evolution,  being  a  Part' 
of  a  Thesis  Approved  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  London.  By  Charles  Ryder  Smith,  B.A.,  D.D., 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Minister.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
38  George  Street.  1920.  8vo;  pp.  xxiii,  400. 

This  is  not  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
sociology,  but  it  is  a  detailed  and  thoroughly  scientific  presentation  of 
these  principles  in  the  order  and  form  of  their  historical  development 
from  their  first  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Patriarchal  age  to 
their  “final  ideal”  at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  period.  Thus 
regarded,  Dr.  Ryder  Smith’s  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  If  it 
does  not  say  the  last  word  on  its  subject,  it  comes  so  near  to  doing 
this  that  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  superseded.  In  two  respects  it  is 
almost  unique  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  One  is  the  concin- 
nity  of  its  style.  The  other  is  the  number  and  the  appositeness  of  its 
Biblical  references.  The  “Index”  of  these  covers  more  than  ten  finely 
and  closely  printed  pages,  and  must  represent  patience  and  toil  well 
nigh  inconceivable. 

Equally  commendable,  and  particularly  refreshing  at  this  time,  are 
most  of  the  assumptions  of  the  discussion — such  as,  that  the  sociology 
of  the  Bible  always  “waits  on  the  theology  of  the  Bible that  sociology 
is  naturally  a  branch  of  ethics;  that  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  evolu¬ 
tionary,  idealistic,  and  Christian ;  that  the  course  of  its  development  is 
not  accidental,  but  providential ;  that  its  ideal  is  real,  both  eternally 
in  the  mind  of  God,  and  historically  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  and  that, 
consequently,  ethics  is  organically  imperfect  without  theism. 

“For  lack  of  space  three  great  subjects — Work,  Wealth,  Woman¬ 
hood — are  omitted.”  We  cannot  help  regretting  this.  Yet  even  with¬ 
out  them  the  book  has  a  true  unity. 

Not  satisfactory,  however,  is  the  critical  presupposition,  at  least  to 
those  who  take  the  conservative  standpoint.  “Here  the  conclusions  of 
what  may  be  called  ‘the  moderate  school  of  critics’ — represented  by 
such  books  as  Driver’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — are  accepted.”  The  result  is 
that  the  development  of  social  theory  in  the  Old  Testament  is  much 
more  readily  explained  as  merely  an  evolution  than  as  an  evolution 
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created  and  sustained  and  often  directed  by  supernatural  intervention. 

Unsatisfactory,  too,  is  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  accom¬ 
modation.  Undoubtedly  God  permits  the  imperfect  even  in  the  sense 
of  what,  like  “deceit”  (p.  310),  is  contrary  to  his  immutable  nature. 
“For  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts”  He  also  temporarily  sanctioned  polyg¬ 
amy  and  loose  divorce.  But  though  He  thus  permits,  we  never  find 
Him  in  like  manner  sanctioning,  idolatory  or  deceit  or  any  other  sin 
against  his  unchanging  holiness.  We  cannot  vindicate  Old  Testament 
ethics  and  admit  that  God  can  do  anything  that  for  Him  as  God  is 
wrong.  If  He  is  represented  as  approving  such  things,  we  must  seek 
another  explanation. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  note  and  regret  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
any  references  to  our  Lord’s  work  of  atonement.  Such  an  omission 
cannot  be  justified  from  the  social  or  any  other  standpoint.  It  simply 
is  untrue  that  “Jesus  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  tasks — the  living  of 
the  life  of  the  perfect  man  and  the  inauguration  of  the  universal  so¬ 
ciety”  (p.  235).  He  himself  declared  that  “the  Son  of  man  came  .  .  . 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 

Princeton.  William  B renton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Religious  Consciousness.  A  Psychological  Study.  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  Pp.  viii,  488. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion  is  an  exceedingly  young  science,  so  young 
in  fact  that  some  doubt  whether  it  has  the  right  to  be  called  a  science. 
The  first  essays  in  this  field  appeared  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Psychology  for  1895  and  were  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  conver¬ 
sion.  This  was  also  the  main  topic  of  Starbuck’s  The  Psychology  of 
Religion  (1899),  and  of  Coe’s  The  Spiritual  Life  (1900).  However, 
the  scope  of  the  study  soon  widened,  and  in  1902  William  James  pub¬ 
lished  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  an  epochmaking  work 
that  aimed  to  interpret  psychologically  the  entire  course  of  the  religious 
life.  In  1904  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  began  the  periodical  which  since  1912 
has  been  called  The  Journal  of  Religious  Psychology  and  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  books  in  this  department  of  investigation  have  been  published 
in  which  attempts  at  systematization  have  been  made  and  a  definite 
technique  has  been  developed.  King’s  The  Development  of  Religion 
(1910)  combines  psychology  and  the  history  of  religion.  Ames’s  The 
Psychology  of  Religious  Experience  (1910)  represents  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  religious  life  is  interpretable  from  the 
standpoint  of  functional  psychology  and  sociology.  Leuba’s  A  P sycho- 
logical  Study  of  Religion  (1912)  explains  religious  facts  by  an  appeal 
to  primitive  religion  and  the  purpose  it  now  serves  in  human  life  as 
a  stage  towards  the  non-theistic  service  of  humanity  which  in  the 
author’s  opinion  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future.  Coe’s  The  Psycho¬ 
logy  of  Religion  (1916)  continues  the  functional  and  social  tendency 
already  exemplified  by  Ames.  Professor  Pratt  s  book  is  therefore  not 
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an  isolated  work,  but  a  contribution  to  a  series  of  studies  in  which 
American  scholars  have  already  distinguished  themselves. 

Augustine  says  somewhere  that  his  desire  was  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  despised  as  unscientific. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  thought  as  our  guide  in  the  consideration 
of  the  book  under  review.  What  is  its  notion  of  science?  Does  it  con¬ 
serve  or  destroy  the  values  that  belong  specifically  to  evangelical 
Christianity? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  first  question  we  shall  find  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pratt  has  a  very  modest  opinion  of  the  function  of  science. 
It  exists  merely  that  men  may  manipulate  nature  and  may  communicate 
with  their  fellows.  These  two  needs  determine  the  nature  of  science 
in  general  and  of  scientific  facts  in  particular,  for  unless  a  fact  is  “us¬ 
able”  in  manipulation  and  cooperation  it  is  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  science.  Having  thus  determined  its  facts  science  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe,  generalize,  and  explain.  Is  Psychology  a  science?  Professor 
Pratt  being  primarily,  we  take  it,  a  philosopher  has  a  proper  philosophic 
disdain  for  the  pretensions  of  psychology  (cf.  particularly  p.  456),  but 
finally  concedes  that  Psychology  is  a  science  although  not  a  very  exact 
one.  As  such  it  will  describe  mental  processes,  generalize  them  into 
empirical  laws,  and  explain  the  particular  by  subsumption  under  the 
general,  making  use  in  this  last  of  any  scientific  generalizations  that  it 
finds :  its  own  record  of  psychical  events,  or  physiology,  or  even,  where 
it  cannot  find  any  known  generalizations,  appealing  to  the  unknown  or 
hypothetical.  Similarly  the  Psychology  of  Religion  will  gather  from 
every  source  possible  the  facts  of  religion  defined  as  “attitude  towards 
the  determiner  of  destiny,”  will  group  them  and  explain  them  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  laws  of  general  psychology.  For  example,  conversion 
is  defined  as  the  achievement  of  a  new  self,  and  is  studied  by  the 
citation  of  six  actual  cases :  Roberto  Ardigo,  who  was  “converted” 
from  being  Christian  to  being  non-Christian;  Ramakrishna,  Maharshi 
Devendrath  Tagore  (the  father  of  the  poet),  and  Tolstoy,  whose  con¬ 
version  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  ethical  selves;  and  John 
Bunyan  and  David  Brainerd,  who  merely  exchanged  one  emotional 
state  for  another,  a  change  that  was  devoid  of  ethical  significance.  In 
each  case  there  was  a  ripening  usually  sudden  of  a  process  that  had 
been  going  on  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  the  first  four  cases  the  process 
was  ethical  or  social ;  in  the  last  two  “theological.”  The  suddenness  of 
some  conversions  is  to  be  explained  either  by  the  subconscious  nature 
of  the  process,  or  by  the  tapping  of  hidden  reservoirs  of  energy. 

The*  method  by  which  conversion  is  studied  is  pursued  in  the  other 
topics  considered.  The  facts  are  described  with  all  the  keenness  and 
accuracy  that  characterize  the  author,  the  general  characters  are  noted, 
and  the  explanation  consists  in  relating  the  occurrence  under  consider- 
tion  to  the  general  laws  of  psychology.  Revivals  are  explicable  by  what 
has  been  discovered  of  the  “rhythm  of  life”  and  psychology  of  the 
crowd.  Belief  is  in  reality  feeling  founded  ultimately  on  sense-percep¬ 
tion,  and  men  believe  in  God  and  immortality  either  because  they  have 
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been  so  taught,  or  because  they  think  it  reasonable,  or  to  satisfy  some 
emotion,  or  simply  because  they  want  to.  Worship  arises  from  man’s 
gregariousness  and  desire  for  expression,  and  is  retained  because  it 
strengthens  the  sense  of  solidarity  and  induces  a  feeling  of  peace  and 
joy  and  hope.  Prayer  is  merely  what  takes  the  place  of  “spell”  when 
the  impersonal  Mana  of  primitive  man  is  conceived  in  the  course  of  his 
development  as  a  personal  being.  Mysticism,  finally,  is  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  a  being  or  reality  through  other  means  than  the  ordinary 
perceptive  processes  or  the  reason.  These  other  means,  nevertheless, 
although  obscure  and  at  present  in  some  respects  inexplicable  by  known 
law,  will  be  found  we  may  rest  assured  to  fall  under  known  or  know- 
able  psychological  laws. 

This  summary  gives  but  a  feeble  notion  of  the  wealth  of  material 
handled  and  the  plain  way  in  which  it  is  expounded.  In  fact  no  other 
work  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  equal  the 
amount  of  material  here  presented,  and  from  no  other  work  can  the 
student  of  the  subject  derive  greater  instruction.  At  the  same  time 
we  feel  like  entering  some  exceptions  to  many  of  the  statements  made. 
Conservatism  and  caution  are  good  things,  but  is  it  not  too  con¬ 
servative  to  go  back  to  Hume  for  one’s  notion  of  cause  and  to 
Kant  for  one’s'  definition  of  science?  Has  not  the  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy  since  these  thinkers  given  a  critique  of  the  notions  the  result  of 
which  if  used  in  the  present  work  would  have  made  it  more  inspiring 
and  more  forward  looking.  We  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Pratt  in 
making  the  conversion  of  Bunyan  and  Brainerd  the  type  considered 
normative  by  Protestants,  nor  does  the  Protestant  teaching  in  regard 
to  conversion  advise  “surrender  of  effort”  in  the  sense  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pratt  seems  to  take  it.  The  account  given  (p.  29s)  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  emphasis  on  the  objective  in  ritual  and  the  Protestant 
emphasis  on  the  subjective  overlooks,  it  seems  to  us,  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  assigned  to  the  secular  and  the  profane  in  the  two  systems.  What 
evidence  is  there  for  the  assertion  (p.  243)  that  physicians  generally 
tend  to  disbelieve  immortality  because  they  look  on  death  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  body?  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Christian  thinks  of  im¬ 
mortality  as  miraculously  conferred  by  God  (p.  250)  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  belief  that  the  soul  is  essentially  everlasting?  These  are  a  few 
out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned.  They  serve  to  show  that  the 
facts  offered  in  this  as  in  many  of  the  books  on  the  topic  are  to  be 
accepted  with  some  reserve,  and  that  caution  may  properly  be  had  in 
generalizing  them. 

Coming  to  our  other  question  we  may  as  well  answer  at  once  that 
we  do  not  think  that  the  book  conserves  the  values  of  evangelical  Christ¬ 
ianity.  The  essential  character  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  this  latter 
is  the  assertion  that  there  exists  another  world  than  the  present  world 
of  sin  and  woe,  a  world  from  which  salvation  came  to  men  not  from 
the  will  of  men,  but  from  the  will  of  God.  This  other  world  Professor 
Pratt  will  not  admit  into  his  science  either  under  description  or  general¬ 
ization  or  explanation.  The  supernatural  is  for  him  either  an  inter- 
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ruption  or  a  metaphysical  something  we  know  not  what  and  therefore 
to  be  excluded  from  consideration.  To  be  sure  he  says  (p.  445)  “Sci¬ 
ence  does  not  dogmatically  deny  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural.  It 
neither  knows  nor  pretends  to  know  anything  about  this.  It  merely 
points  out  that  if  the  Supernatural  can  and  does  interfere  with  the 
natural,  then  there  is,  at  the  spot  where  the  interference  takes  place, 
no  longer  any  room  for  science.”  But  if  the  Supernatural  is  to  be 
thus  excluded,  must  it  not  follow,  on  our  author’s  own  assumption, 
that  it  is  a  “non-usable”  fact?  And  if  a  “non-usable”  fact  it  cannot 
serve  either  for  prediction  or  manipulation  or  communication?  And 
if  we  cannot  use  it  for  these,  of  what  use  is  it  in  this  world?  And 
if  this  is  true,  what  becomes  of  our  Christian  religion?  But  we  might 
ask 

Is  not  God  now  i’  the  world  His  power  first  made? 

Is  not  His  love  at  issue  still  with  sin? 

Yes,  we  think  Professor  Pratt  would  answer,  but  that  is  poetry  and 
not  science.  And  our  rejoinder  might  be,  Granted,  but  which  of  the 
two  has  the  greater  pragmatic  value  for  a  life  that  is  intent  on  the 
discovery  of  a  science  that  will  not  only  yield  insight  and  control,  but 
also  conserve  the  highest  values?  But  perhaps  we  do-  not  understand 
Professor  Pratt. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 
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The  Heroes  of  Early  Israel.  By  Irving  E.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Comparative  Religion,  Smith 
College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1920.  8vo.,  pp.  229. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  present  in  the  form  of  hero-tales,  such 
tales  being  especially  suited  to  the  “adolescent,”  the  lives  of  the  great 
figures  in  Israel’s  history  from  Abraham  to  Samson.  In  telling  these 
stories  Professor  Wood  lays  the  emphasis  upon  “three  principles” : 
vividness,  local  color,  variations.  He  tells  us  in  the  Preface:  “In 
trying  to  interpret  these  tales  the  writer  has  kept  in  mind  three  prin¬ 
ciples  :  I.  The  old  tales  ought  to  be  made  as  vivid  as  possible.  Too 
often  the  archaic  biblical  English,  dignified  though  it  be,  serves  as  a 
screen  to  obscure  the  reality  of  the  story,  especially  to  young  people. 
When  the  tale  has  been  made  real  to  the  reader  then  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  Bible  to  read  the  story  there.  It  would  be  a  rash  writer  who 
would  set  his  version  in  place  of  the  splendid  simplicity  of  the  English 
Bible.  In  this  book  every  statement  in  dialogue  or  narrative  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  text  or  its  implications.  II.  The 
geography  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  facts  of  history  amid  which 
the  stories  move  ought  to  be  made  very  clear.  More  than  most  great 
stories  of  the  world,  the  tales  of  ancient  Israel  rest  for  their  vividness 
upon  their  environment  of  land  and  people.  III.  It  is  necessary  to 
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recognize  that  two  or  more  versions  of  some  of  the  stories  are  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  biblical  narratives.  To  ignore  this  is  often  to  involve 
the  tale  in  hopeless  confusion,  sometimes  in  contradiction.  ...  All 
readers  of  these  stories  should  recognize  that  they  were  told  differently 
at  various  times  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  that  their 
present  form  is  often  combined  from  two  or  more  of  these  versions. 
The  recognition  of  popular  story  telling  in  the  early  biblical  books  will . 
forestall  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  about  the  Bible  which  young 
people  are  almost  certain  to  meet.” 

The  difficulty  Professor  Wood  has  labored  under  in  his  effort  to 
portray  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  leading  characters  in  Israel’s  early 
history  in  a  way  which  w:ould  be  in  accord  with  the  negative  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  critics,  and  yet  appeal  at  the  same  time  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  adolescent,  appears  already  in  the  preface  in  the  words  we 
have  quoted.  That  the  Bible  stories  are  told  very  vividly,  few  will 
deny.  They  have  a  gripping  quality  which  is  all  their  own,  and  makes 
them  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  ‘‘short  story”  writer  of  today. 
To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed?  Professor  Wood  apparently  attributes 
it  largely  to  the  vivid  realistic  way  in  which  the  stories  are  told.  He 
thinks  that  by  a  careful  study  of  the  original  language  and  of  the 
“environment  of  land  and  people,”  the  vivid  realism  of  the  stories  can 
be  preserved. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this.  The  Bible  stories  are  vividly 
told  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  more  the  English  reader  knows  of 
language,  land  and  people  the  more  life-like  and  picturesque  will  they 
become  to  him.  But  this  is  not  the  real  secret  of  their  power.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  neither  philologists,  ethnologists  nor  antiquarians.  But  the  Bi¬ 
ble  stories  appeal  especially  to  children.  Certainly,  then,  the  fascination 
of  these  stories  is  not  to  be  sought  primarily  in  those  very  aspects  which 
are  in  large  measure  beyond  the  appreciation  of  children.  In  what  then 
does  it  consist?  We  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  unique  combination 
of  the  true  and  the  wonderful,  the  real  and  the  supernatural,  which 
we  find  in  them.  The  Bible  relates  wonderful,  marvelous  things,  things 
which  kindle  the  imagination;  and  yet  it  represents  them  as  absolutely 
true.  And  a  story  which  is  both  true  and  wonderful  makes  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  youth.  Even  Nietzsche  with 
all  his  hatred  of  Christianity  never  quite  got  over  his  childhood’s  awe 
and  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament.  “In  the  Jewish  ‘Old  Testament,’ 
the  book  of  divine  justice,  there  are”  he  reminds  us  “men,  things  and 
sayings  on  such  an  immense  scale  that  Greek  and  Indian  literature  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  it.  One  stands  with  fear  and  reverence 
before  those  stupendous  remains  of  what  man  was  formerly.  ...” 
It  is  not  to  the  peculiar  fascination  of  oriental  language,  scenery  or 
custom  that  these  “hero  tales”  of  the  Old  Testament  owe  their  appeal ; 
it  is  to  the  fact  that,  our  worst  enemy  being  witness,  they  describe 
“men,  things  and  sayings  on  such  an  immense  scale”  that  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  regarded  as  unique. 

Now  it  is  just  because  of  his  inability  to  recognize  this  fact  that 
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Dr.  Wood  is  unable  to  understand  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  hero 
tales  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  spoils  them  in  the  telling.  In  the 
first  place  he  does  not  consider  them  to  be  true.  They  are  “popular 
tales”  which  have  suffered  greatly  in  process  of  oral  transmission 
and  have  been  handed  down  in  varying  and  even  conflicting  versions. 
They  are  not  true  stories ;  they  may  and  probably  do  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  them.  This  lessens 
their  appeal.  If  a  story  is  only  a  story,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
if  it  were  a  true  story.  Furthermore  the  feature  which  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fascination  of  these  stories, — the  marvelous,  the  won¬ 
derful,  the  supernatural — is  the  very  one  which  Dr.  Wood  as  an  up-to- 
date  story  teller  must  get  rid  of.  When  he  has  done  this,  the  story 
is  decidedly  tame,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

The  story  of  Joseph,  for  example,  is  a  thrilling  story  as  we  read  it 
in  Exodus,  this  story  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  who  became  viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  saved  his  own  family  and  all  the  Egyptians  from  famine — 
a  tremendous  story  of  what  God  can  do  with  and  through  one  man. 
Dr.  Wood  makes  sad  work  of  it.  He  speaks  of  Joseph’s  dreams  as 
“foolish  dreams”  and  condemns  his  “lack  of  tact”  in  telling  them.  To 
meet  the  difficulties  of  his  life  in  Potiphar’s  household  “there  were 
three  things  he  had :  an  unconquerable  cheerfulness,  a  power  of  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  strict  integrity”  (p.  54).  In  prison  he  met  a  difficult  situation 
“and  mastered  it  by  the  force  of  his  character.  There  was  no  won¬ 
derful  genius  about  it;  just  the  qualities  of  cheerfulness,  adaptability 
and  integrity  which  any  young  man  may  cultivate  in  himself”  (p.  56). 
Regarding  the  famine  in  Egypt  and  Joseph’s  position  as  viceroy,  we 
read:  “Palestine  was  a  land  of  small  farmers  owning  their  own 
fields.  The  Hebrews  had  heard  of  the  very  different  land  system  in 
Egypt  and  connected  the  beginnings  of  that  system  with  the  tradition 
of  Joseph.  The  land  tenure  in  Egypt,  they  liked  to  believe,  showed 
the  great  power  which  one  of  their  own  race  once  held  in  the  ancient 
empire  on  the  Nile”  (p.  62).  This  treatment  of  the  story  makes  us 
ask  ourselves,  Is  there  any  real  truth  in  this  Joseph  tale?  A  deal  of 
free  romancing  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  have  “liked  to  believe”  that  they  were  descended 
from  some  great  one.  Family  trees  and  coats  of  arms  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  to  gratify  this  liking.  And  the  frequency  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wood  uses  the  words,  “story,”  “tale,”  or  “tradition,”  in  telling 
about  Joseph,  his  reference  to  different  accounts  which  have  been 
pieced  together  into  one  story,  his  denial  that  all  the  tribes  were  in 
Egypt,  dispose  the  reader  to  treat  the  story  as  largely  folk-lore  or 
fiction. 

There  is  one  further  point  which  should  be  noted  and  noted  care¬ 
fully,  before  we  leave  the  story  of  Joseph.  The  Biblical  account 
of  the  memorable  scene  when  Joseph  reassured  his  brethren  after  the 
death  of  Jacob  reads  as  follows:  “And  Joseph  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought 
evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is 
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this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.”  In  the  Preface,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dr.  Wood  emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing  vividness  by  keeping 
close  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and  he  assures  us  that  ‘‘every  statement 
in  dialogue  or  narration  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  text  or  its 
implications.”  This  is  the  way  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  verses  just 
quoted  is  reproduced  for  us  by  our  author:  “‘Forgive?’  he  said,  ‘You 
were  forgiven  long  ago.  It  has  all  worked  out  for  good’”  (p.  69). 
It  has  all  worked  out  for  good!  Is  that  the  meaning  or  implication 
of  Gen.  xl.  19-20?  The  vital  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
is  clearly  Divine  providence.  Joseph  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the 
varying  scenes,  in  all  the  events  so  big  with  mighty  issues,  of  his 
checkered  life.  Dr.  Wood  substitutes  “it”  for  “God.”  That  is  all, 
but  it  is  everything.  Similarly  regarding  Abraham  we  are  told,  in  a 
final  summary:  “The  story  of  his  life  is  the  simple  tale  of  an  eastern 
shepherd,  but  it  pictures  a  man  courtly  in  manner,  gentle  in  spirit, 
noble  and  courageous  in  action,  faithful  in  ideals  and  unselfishly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  highest  conceptions  he  could  attain”  (p.  30).  “The 
highest  conception  he  could  attain” — another  startling  phrase!  How 
did  Abraham  attain  these  conceptions?  James  speaks  of  Abraham  as 
“the  friend  of  God.”  If  they  came  from  God,  why  not  say  so?  In 
Hebrews  it  is  Joseph’s  indomitable  faith  in  God  which  is  singled  out. 
Professor  Wood  calls  it  as  we  have  seen  “an  unconquerable  cheerful¬ 
ness.”  The  care  with  which  many  “devout  students”  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  critics  like  to  style  themselves,  secularize  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  biography  and  history  reminds  us  of  the  prophetic  warning  re¬ 
garding  a  time  when  men  would  say,  “Hold  thy  tongue:  for  we  may 
not  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  To  shut  God  out  from 
human  affairs  has  always  been  a  popular  thing.  With  the  higher  critic 
it  has  become  a  fine  art. 

How  thoroughly  Dr.  Wood  desupernaturalizes  the  Old  Testament 
record  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  the  following  instances. 
Regarding  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  by  which  the  Lord  led  His 
people  in  their  desert  wanderings,  he  tells  us :  “A  brasier  of  coals 
held  aloft  on  a  pole  marked  the  head  of  the  caravan.  In  the  day  a 
column  of  smoke  arose  from  it  and  in  the  night  the  flowing  light  could 
be  seen  afar.  This  is  a  device  still  sometimes  used  with  large  caravans. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  Hebrews,  this  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire 
by  night  became  the  symbol  of  the  guidance  of  God”  (pp.  990-  That 
is,  the  real  thing,  the  thing  that  actually  happened,  was  simple  and  com¬ 
monplace  enough ;  the  big  thing,  the  thing  that  fills  the  imagination, 
God’s  guidance  of  Israel  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  was  a  fantastic 
legend.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  Wood  should  feel  the  importance 
of  telling  a  story  vividly  when  on  his  own  confession  there  is  little 
or  nothing  interesting  to  tell? 

The  explanation  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  will  serve  as  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wood’s  method.  He  first  refers  to  the  situation  of  Jericho 
and  reminds  the  reader  that  the  “tropical  climate  weakened  and  en¬ 
ervated  its  inhabitants,  so  that  they  had  no  mind  to  fight  with  the  more 
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vigorous  peoples  from  the  hills”;  and  he  quotes  the  familiar  words 
of  George  Adam  Smith,  “Jericho  never  stood  a  siege,  and  her  in¬ 
habitants  were  always  running  away.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  his 
own  version.  It  is  as  follows :  “As  the  earliest  traditions  had  the  story, 
the  people  marched  in  solemn  silence  about  the  city  the  first  day,  then 
filed  away  to  their  camp  as  silently  as  they  came.  The  men  of  Jericho 
were  puzzled.  Was  this  some  new  piece  of  magic?  They  did  not  know 
what  -to  make  of  it.  The  next  day  the  same  thing  happened.  If  this 
was  magic,  it  had  no  result  as  yet,  and  some  may  have  begun  to  feel 
relieved.  The  next  day  again  there  was  the  same  silent  march.  It 
might  be  uncanny,  or  it  might  be  simply  absurd,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
puzzling.  The  fourth  day  and  the  fifth  day  and  the  sixth  day  the  use¬ 
less  round  was  made  in  silence.  By  that  time  it  was  an  old  story.  If 
the  Hebrews  were  trying  some  unknown  magic  it  did  not  work.  The 
people  were  tired  of  watching  the  dumb  show  and  probably  made  their 
jokes  about  the  silly  maneuvers  of  those  crazy  Hebrews.  When  the 
monotonous  performance  began  on  the  seventh  day  we  can  well  suppose 
that  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it,  which  was  exactly  what  Joshua  had 
hoped.  He  marched  as  usual,  disposed  his  forces  at  the  point  of  van¬ 
tage  as  he  pleased,  while  no  one  looked  over  the  brick  walls  to  see  what 
he  was  doing.  Then  they  shouted  the  fearsome  battle  shout,  every 
man  rushed  forward,  the  gates  gave  way  and  the  city  was  taken  before 
the  people  had  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.” 

“We  may  be  sure,”  Dr.  Wood  continues,  “that  such  a  marvelous 
story  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  The  later  traditions  make  it  more 
elaborate.  Each  day  seven  priests  blew  seven  trumpets  of  ram’s  horn 
as  the  procession  moved  about  the  city;  on  the  seventh  day  they 
marched  about  the  city  seven  times,  then,  at  the  shout  of  the  warriors, 
the  walls  fell  flat  before  them  and  the  inhabitants  were  left  defense¬ 
less.”  This  is  certainly  a  singular  explanation  of  a  remarkable  event. 
How  a  people  so  timid  and  cowardly  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
defend  themselves  (Smith’s  explanation,  quoted  by  Wood)  would  in 
less  than  a  week’s  time  become  so  oblivious  to  the  presence  of  the  fierce 
foe  without  as  to  leave  the  walls  unguarded  and  thus  make  such  a 
simple  strategem  effective  is  hard  to  understand.  And,  if  this  is  all 
there  was  to  it,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  story  tellers  of  Israel 
that  they  should  make  so  much  of  so  trifling  a  victory — a  viotory  to 
be  worth  talking  about  must  be  won  against  a  worthy  foe.  Dr.  Wood 
would  be  able,  we  think,  to  give  a  more  probable  account  of  the  fall  of 
Jericho  if  he  would  make  use  of  La  Fontaine’s  fable,  The  Fox  and 
the  Turkeys.  The  turkeys  are  in  the  tree  out  of  reach  of  the  fox,  but 
in  their  terror,  watch  the  antics  of  the  fox  so  intently  that  they  become 
dizzy  and  fall  out  of  the  tree  and  are  killed  by  the  fox  which  leads 
to  -the  moral: 

“A  foe,  by  being  over-heeded, 

Has  often  in  his  plan  succeeded.” 

Certainly,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  “cowardice”  of  the  men 
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of  Jericho  to  suppose  that  after  nearly  a  week  of  watching  the  warlike 
maneuvers  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  their  nerve  broke  down  and  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  than  to  suppose  that  these  cowardly  creatures 
forgot  all  about  the  foe  at  the  gates.  This  fable  appears  in  more  than 
one  form,  but  apparently  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  Aesop, 
or  earlier.  If  it  could,  a  ‘fox  and  turkey’  motif  in  ancient  warfare 
might  be  discovered  by  the  critic  in  the  siege  of  Jericho.  As  it  is, 
although  he  eliminates  the  supernatural  from  the  narrative,  Dr.  Wood 
admits,  rather  grudgingly  it  seems  to  us,  that  Joshua  “believed  God 
Himself  had  given  him”  this  “clever  stratagem”  (p.  153).  This  is 
really  the  crowning  indignity.  Professor  Wood  eliminates  from  the 
original  tradition  (he  does  not  explain  how  he  distinguishes  between 
early  and  late;  the  account  in  Joshua  vi.  is  assigned  by  the  critics  to 
JE)  everything  suggestive  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  yet  tells 
us  that  Joshua  “believed”  he  got  it  from  Him. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  question  of  vividness,  aiming 
to  show  the  reason  why  Dr.  Wood  feels  so  keenly  the  need  of  vividness 
and  is  yet  unable  to  secure  it.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  “spell-binder” 
and  a  “kill-joy”  combined.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  an  interesting  story 
when  you  are  not  sure  that  you  have  anything  interesting  to  tell  and 
feel  obliged  to  remind  your  hearers  constantly  that  they  must  be  very 
cautious  about  believing  anything  which  you  tell  them  that  is  at  all  out 
of  the  ordinary'  and  therefore  really’  worth  listening  to.  That  is  the 
predicament  of  the  “critical”  story  teller.  He  is  to  be  pitied. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  briefly  the  last  of  the  three  “principles,” 
the  matter  of  variant  versions.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  need  occasion  the  Christian  no  uneasiness, 
because  if  the  Old  Testament  record  is  true  it  makes  little  difference 
how  or  when  it  was  prepared,  how  many  documents  it  is  made  up 
of,  or  how  diverse  are  the  periods  to  which  these  documents  are 
assigned.  How  erroneous  such  an  idea  really  is  is  clear  from  the 
statements  already  quoted  from  this  book,  and  also  from  the  whole 
method  of  the  writer.  It  is  just  because  it  is  axiomatic  with  him  as 
with  the  destructive  critics  in  general  that  all  the  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  relatively  late  and  therefore  unreliable,  that  Dr.  Wood 
feels  warranted  in  taking  the  liberties  with  them  that  he  does  And  the 
fact  that  the  different  documents  as  a  result  of  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  the  critics  give  or  can  be  made  to  give  different  accounts  of  what 
is  claimed,  sometimes  erroneously,  to  be  the  same  event,  is  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  critic  for  the  discrediting  of  some  or  all 
of  the  documents. 

How  the  critic  can  play  one  document  off  against  another  and  so 
discredit  a  narrative  which  is  perfectly  self  consistent  is  illustrated  by 
our  author’s  account  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The  critics  assign  all  the 
passages  which  refer  to,  or  describe,  the  death  of  Moses  (Xumb.  xx.  12, 
xxvii.  12-23,  Deut.  i.  37-38,  iii.  21-29,  xxxii.  48-52))  to  late  documents 
(D  or  P).  How  this  is  done  does  not  concern  us  in  this  connection. 
The  point  is  that,  if  all  the  documents  which  refer  to  the  death  of 
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Moses  are  late,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  early  documents,  at  least 
as  we  know  them,  do  not  mention  it.  Let  us  see  what  use  is  made  of 
this  result  of  the  critical  analysis  of  the  books  of  Numbers  or  Deu¬ 
teronomy.  “To  the  end  of  his  life  Moses  was  their  leader  in  war 
and  in  peace.  Since  he  had  been  a  lawgiver  for  a  generation  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  earliest  laws  of  the  new  conditions  came 
from  him.  Tradition  tried  to  explain  why  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  one  step  farther  and  lead  the  people  across  the  Jordan.  The  only 
answer  they  could  find  was  that  he  must  have  offended  God  (Num. 
xx.  19-13).  They  naturally  thought  that  he  must  have  longed  to  cross 
the  Jordan,  but  perhaps  he  did  not.  He  may  have  been  content  with 
the  success  which  crowned  his  life  in  winning  the  east  country.  The 
earliest  stories  had  little  to  say  about  the  close  of  his  life,  but  later 
traditions  picture  it  vividly.”  Then  the  account  given  in  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  is  summarized  and  described  as  “a  sublime  and 
fitting  end  for  the  splendid  story  of  a  great  prophet.”  This  sounds 
very  well.  But  we  have  just  had  it  suggested  as  a  possible  inference 
from  the  “silence”  of  the  early  tradition  that  Moses  “may  have  been 
content  with  the  success  which  crowned  his  life  in  winning  the  east 
country”  and  have  preferred  like  Diocletian  and  Charles  the  Fifth  to 
retire  voluntarily  in  favor  of  another — a  suggestion  which  gives  the 
lie  direct  to  Deut.  iii.  23L  and  the  “splendid  story”  which  the  Bible 
records  for  us. 

“Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law,”  cries  the  psalmist,  as  he  thinks  of  God’s  “wonderful  works  to 
the  children  of  men.”  It  has  been  for  years  the  great  task  of  criticism 
to  prove  that  there  were  no  such  wonderful  works,  as  the  psalmist 
gloried  in,  and  that  such  wonderful  works  as  there  were  are  to  be 
attributed  not  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  but  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  for  religion.  Professor  Wood  is  simply  a  little  more  thorough¬ 
going  than  some  others  in  applying  these  principles. 

A  decade  and  a  half  ago  when  the  reviewer  was  studying  at  Berlin 
University  he  had  a  conversation  with  a  fellow  American  who  was 
also  a  student  at  the  University  and  greatly  taken  with  the  “modern 
view”  of  the  Bible.  The  topic  of  discussion  was  the  Old  Testament 
and  Higher  Criticism.  “You  don’t  believe  those  old  yarns,  do  you?” 
asked  this  student  referring  to  these  “popular  tales”  which  Professor 
Wood  modernizes  for  us  in  this  volume.  The  words  were  irreverent 
and  slangy;  they  grated  on  the  ears  of  his  companion.  But  were  they 
not  frank  and  honest  words?  If  Professor  Wood  and  the  “devout 
scholars”  who  share  his  views  are  correct  in  their  conclusions  regarding 
the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  common  honesty  demands  that  they 
stop  talking  about  “Sacred  Scripture”  and  use  language  which  more 
accurately  describes  their  real  estimate  of  the  Bible. 

The  chief  reason  for  devoting  so  much  attention  to  The  Heroes 
of  Early  Israel  is  that  it  is  a  book  written  for  young  people  by  the 
“Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Comparative  Religion”  in  one 
of  the  largest  colleges  for  women  in  the  East.  Some  good  people 
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in  the  Church  are  deeply  concerned  to  have  the  Bible  taught  and  chairs 
of  religious  education  founded  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  aim 
is  very  commendable,  the  need  is  urgent.  But  of  far  greater  importance 
is  it  that  the  Bible  when  it  is  taught  be  properly  taught,  by  men  and 
women  who  believe  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  There  are  still  many 
young  people  who  go  to  college  from  believing  homes,  who  still  re¬ 
tain  the  “faith  of  childhood”  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  There 
are  others  who  know  little  about  the  Bible.  It  is  better,  far  better 
that  they  be  let  alone,  left  without  any  training  in  the  Bible,  terrible 
as  such  an  alternative  is  to  contemplate,  than  that  they  should  receive 
a  course  of  “modern”  teaching  which  if  they  are  honest  and  frank  will 
logically  and  almost  inevitably  lead  them  to  answer  with  an  emphatic 
negative  the  query  of  the  Berlin  student:  “You  don’t  believe  those  old 
yarns,  do  j'ou?”  In  view  of  present  conditions  several  courses  are 
open  to  Christian  parents.  They  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  these 
“liberal”  institutions,  many  of  which  were  founded  and  fostered  under 
distinctly  Evangelical  auspices,  to  cease  their  “crusade”  against  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  deal  fairly  with  the  Bible;  or,  unsuccessful  in  this,  they  can 
refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  take  “destructive”  Bible  courses;  or 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  real  loss  of  “cultural”  advantage,  they  can  send 
their  children  to  institutions  where  the  religious  training  is  such  as 
they  can  conscientiously  approve.  That  the  situation  is  a  serious  one 
cannot  be  denied.  The  Christian  faith  of  young  America  is  at  stake ! 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

Is  Mark  a  Roman  Gospel ?  By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Buckingham 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale 
University.  Harvard  Theological  Studies,  VII.  Cambridge :  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1919.  Pp.  107.  Price  $1.25. 

In  this  monograph,  the  neo-Tubingenism  of  Professor  Bacon  (see 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  xix,  1921,  pp.  686  f.)  appears  with 
especial  clearness.  The  Second  Gospel,  it  is  here  maintained,  is  a  Roman 
product  of  a  “strong”  Paulinism,  which  was  characterized  by  an  ultra- 
Pauline  hostility  to  the  Jews.  Such  a  Paulinism,  Professor  Bacon 
believes,  had  been  rebuked  by  Paul  himself,  who  in  the  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  writing  of  Galatians  attempted  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Jewish  Christianity.  Thus  the  gradual  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity,  which  was  placed  by  Baur 
late  in  the  second  century,  is  attributed  by  Professor  Bacon  partly  to 
Paul  himself ;  and  the  Second  Gospel,  far  from  being  regarded  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  “irenic  tendency,”  is  thought  to  be  an  ultra-Pauline  writing 
which  failed  to  heed  the  conciliatory  teachings  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

In  harmony  with  this  modern  tendency-criticism,  Professor  Bacon 
of  course  rejects  the  tradition  which  bases  the  Second  Gospel  upon  the 
actual  teaching  of  Peter.  The  connection  between  Mark  and  Peter, 
Professor  Bacon  believes,  did  not  really  extend  later  than  the  point 
of  time  reached  in  Acts  xv.,  the  contrary  view  in  the  early  Church 
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being  based  upon  I  Peter  v.  13  (which  of  course  Professor  Bacon  re¬ 
gards  as  pseudonymous)  and  upon  Papias’  misinterpretation  of  the 
words  of  “the  elder.” 

The  tendency-criticism  of  Profesor  Bacon,  like  that  of  Baur,  is  based 
upon  a  radical  misinterpretation  of  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  which  passage,  far 
from  attesting  an  antagonism  (however  soon  overcome)  between  Paul 
and  Peter,  attests  the  direct  contrary.  And  Professor  Bacon’s  ex¬ 
hibition  of  an  ultra-Pauline  antagonism  to  the  Jews  in  the  Second 
Gospel  is  characterized  by  all  the  subjectivity  which  invalidated  the 
tendency-criticism  of  the  original  Tubingen  school.  Moreover,  the  root 
problem  of  the  New  Testament  is  left  by  Professor  Bacon’s  recon¬ 
struction  entirely  unsolved.  How  is  the  origin  of  Paul’s  religion  to  b« 
explained?  It  can  be  explained  if  the  supernatural  Jesus  presented  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  real  Jesus,  who  is  presupposed  by  Paul’s 
belief  in  the  divine  Redeemer.  But  if  the  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  is  due  to  post-Pauline  development,  then  the  religion  of  Paul 
is  left  entirely  uncaused.  Professor  Bacon  has  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  in  his  Jesus  and  Paul,  1921.  He  has  there  attempted  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  purely  human  Jesus  of  modern  naturalism,  and 
the  divine  Redeemer  of  the  Epistles.  But  the  attempt  results  in 
failure.  The  documents  of  the  apostolic  age  (the  Pauline  Epistles) 
which  are  regarded  by  modern  criticism  as  the  primary  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  really  presuppose  just  such  a  supernatural  Person  as  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  representation  in  Mark,  then,  is 
not  the  product  of  late  development,  but  a  true  reflection  of  the  facts, 
and  all  the  tendency-criticism  of  Professor  Bacon  as  of  the  older 
Tubingen  School  falls  to  the  ground. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Mcnsch  und  Gott.  Betrachtungen  iiber  Religion  und  Christentum. 
Von  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  Miinchen :  bei  F.  Bruck- 
mann  A.-G.  1921.  Pp.  viii,  305. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  not  a  theologian  or  a  trained  student  of 
ancient  history,  and  although  he  expresses  great  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  experts  he  never  succeeds  in  handling  the  instruments  of  historical 
research  with  any  great  degree  of  skill.  The  book  therefore  possesses 
little  direct  value  as  a  contribution  to  historical  science,  so  far  as  the 
origin  of  Christianity  is  concerned.  But  it  is  interesting  in  another 
direction. 

The  interest  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  book  is  due  to  the  very  fact  that 
the  author  is  not  a  scientific  historian.  For,  being  unhampered  by  a 
historian’s  respect  for  the  sources,  the  author  can  construct  the  “liberal” 
view  of  Jesus  and  of  Christianity  with  a  consistency  which  no  historian 
can  ever  attain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes  that  the  real  Jesus  taught 
an  absolutely  pure,  undogmatic,  undefined  religion,  to  which  humanity 
should  now  and  always  return.  Such  an  idea  of  Jesus  has  been  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  whole  course  of  modern  liberalism.  If  we  could  only 
get  back  to  the  real  Jesus,  it  is  supposed,  we  should  be  free  from  all 
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dogma  and  all  metaphysics.  But  unfortunately  the  sources  reveal  in 
the  real  Jesus  certain  of  the  elements  which  are  most  repulsive  to 
the  modern  mind,  notably  the  Messianic  consciousness.  The  fact  has 
to  be  recognized  by  the  liberal  historians.  Despite  a  great  deal  of 
subjectivity  in  their  reconstruction  of  Jesus,  they  have  not  been  able  so 
completely  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  sources  as  to  imagine 
that  the  real  Jesus  was  exactly  what  they  could  have  wished  Him  to 
be.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  hampered  by  no  such  scruples.  In  him, 
subjectivity  has  absolutely  free  course,  and  hence  he  is  able  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  Jesus  entirely  free  from  all  those  elements  to  which  modern 
liberalism  finds  objection.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore,  shows  what  the 
slogan,  “Away  with  theology,  and  back  to  Jesus!”  would  mean  if  Jesus 
only  had  been  what  the  liberal  theologians  would  desire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Mensch  and  Gott  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows. 

There  is  in  all  races,  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes,  an  idea  of  one 
supreme  God,  one  "all-father.”  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
idea  represents  a  development  from  a  primitive  polytheism  or  animism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  necessary  correlative  of  the  idea  “man,”  and  it 
arose  whenever  mankind  became  conscious  of  its  distinctness  from 
the  rest  of  nature.  But  in  its  pure  and  original  form  the  idea  “God” 
was  absolutely  undefined ;  all  definition  meant  degradation. 

In  addition  to  the  universal  ideas,  “God”  and  “man,”  Mr.  Chamberlain 
continues,  there  has  arisen,  with  almost  equal  necessity,  the  idea  of  a 
“mediator”  between  God  and  man.  The  mediator  has  not  always  been 
conceived  of  as  a  person;  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization  mediation 
is  found  rather  in  an  action,  such  as  sacrifice.  But  in  higher  stages,  the 
thought  of  a  personal  mediator  or  of  personal  mediators  has  arisen. 
The  trouble  with  such  thoughts,  however,  is  that  they  are  merely  as¬ 
pirations,  not  realities.  In  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aspiration 
became  reality ;  Jesus,  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes,  was  really  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Unfortunately,  this  conviction  as  to  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus  does  not  become  consistent,  in  our  author,  through 
any  acceptance  of  the  supernaturalism  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  pure  religion  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes,  was  soon 
polluted  by  attempts  at  definition.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  Peter 
at  Caesarea  Philippi,  when  he  applied  to  Jesus  the  Jewish  category  of 
Messiahship.  That  step,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  was  a  disaster ; 
it  represents  the  entrance  of  Jewish  ideas.  And  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  is  a  bitter  anti-Semite,  he  regards  Judaism— for  example,  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  God — as  a  most  fruitful  root  of  evil.  Another  step, 
according  to  our  author,  was  taken  by  Paul,  who  introduced  the 
categories  of  pagan  religion.  That  step,  it  is  admitted,  though  it  was 
unfortunate,  was  necessary;  for  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  not  been 
clothed  in  the  customary  forms  it  could  never  have  been  received  by 
the  Gentile  world. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chamberlain  continues,  the  process  of  definition  and 
degradation  went  on  apace,  until  it  culminated  in  the  absurd  subleties 
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of  the  creeds.  The  consequence  is  that  “Jesus  and  the  Christian  Church 
are  religious  opposites’’  (p.  290). 

What  should  now  be  done,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  to  return 
from  degrading  definitions  to  the  pure,  “formless”  religion  of  Jesus. 
The  finest  instrument  to  lead  men  to  such  a  formless  religion  will  be 
art,  particularly  music.  Pure  religion  will,  indeed,  it  is  maintained,  have 
to  be  found  outside  the  existing  churches,  and  should  form  a  new 
religious  community  of  its  own. 

In  placing  a  creedless  church  thus  altogether  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  apparently  unaware  that  the  thing  has  been  tried — 
for  example,  in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America.  But  in  the  first 
place,  the  creedless  churches  display  a  singular  lack  of  power,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  church  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocates  is  not 
really  creedless,  but  differs  from  the  Christian  Church  only  in  having  a 
false  creed,  chiefly  negative,  instead  of  a  true  one. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke.  By  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Lecturer  in  the  New  Testament,  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Harvard  Theological  Studies,  VI.  Cambridge :  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1920.  Pp.  xi,  205.  Price  $3. 

In  the  former  part  of  Dr.  Cadbury’s  extensive  monograph,  which 
deals  with  “the  diction  of  Luke  and  Acts,”  the  author  discusses  the 
size  and  literary  standard  of  Luke’s  vocabulary  and  the  alleged  medical 
language.  In  the  first  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  count  undertaken  by 
Professor  J.  Ritchie  Smith  in  1891  (“The  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  in  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  II,  1891,  pp.  647-658), 
Dr.  Cadbury  points  out  the  comparative  richness  of  the  vocabulary  of 
Luke-Acts.  With  regard  to  the  literary  standard  of  the  double  work, 
the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  very  extensive  researches,  is  that  “the 
vocabulary  of  Luke  [of  course  the  name  is  used  for  convenience  to 
designate  the  author  of  Luke-Acts  without  settling  the  question  whether 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Luke  mentioned  in  the  Pauline  Epistles], 
while  it  has  its  natural  affiliations  with  the  Greek  of  the  Bible,  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  literary  style  of  the  Atticists  as  to  be  beyond 
comparison  with  them.”  The  author  says  further:  “The  question  may 
be  pertinently  asked  whether  the  gulf  between  New  Testament  Greek 
in  general  and  Attic  or  Atticistic  Greek  is  not  being  exaggerated  in  our 
day  owing  to  our  fresh  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Greek  through 
the  papyri.”  With  regard  to  “the  alleged  medical  language  of  Luke,” 
Dr.  Cadbury  comes  to  a  negative  conclusion.  The  style  of  Luke-Acts, 
he  believes,  does  not  show  that  a  physician  wrote  the  double  work,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  show  that  a  physician  did  not  write  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  monograph,  the  author  stands  altogether 
upon  the  basis  of  the  two-document  theory — use  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
(1)  of  Mark  and  (2)  of  a  lost  source  usually  called  Q — and  supposes 
that  the  “Mark”  which  Matthew  and  Luke  used  was  of  essentially  the 
same  form  as  our  Second  Gospel.  The  differences  between  Luke  and 
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Mark  and  between  Luke  and  Q  are  then  explained  as  due  to  changes 
effected  by  Luke  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  are  thought 
to  have  led  the  Evangelist  into  serious  historical  errors. 

Dr.  Cadbury  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  interesting  material. 
But,  in  company  with  many  investigators,  he  has  closed  the  way,  we 
believe,  to  any  full  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem  by  rejecting  the 
influence  of  oral  tradition  or  personal  recollection  in  the  formation  of 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  If  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  at  an  early 
time,  when  the  current  of  authentic  information  about  Jesus’  life  was 
still  running  full  and  free,  then  their  supposed  changes  in  Mark  and  in 
the  alleged  second  source  might  conceivably  be  explained.  But  those 
changes  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  as  due  to  mere  editing 
or  to  the  anti-historical  desire  to  avoid  running  counter  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  Church.  No  matter  what  the  literary  relationships  between  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  may  be,  these  Gospels  cannot  be  understood  unless 
all  three  of  them  be  put  within  the  period  of  the  primitive  tradition. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  New  Testament  Today.  By  Ernest  Findlay  Scott,  D.D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  Pp.  92. 

Professor  Scott’s  little  book  is  to  be  placed  among  the  large 
number  of  popular  treatises  which  have  recently  been  written  to  show 
that  the  New  Testament  still  possesses  some  value  even  for  those  who 
have  accepted  the  principles  of  modern  naturalism;  and  the  skill  of  its 
author  makes  the  book  a  good  representative  of  its  class.  The  whole 
supernaturalistic  content  of  the  New  Testament  is  here  given  up,  and 
of  course  also  the  uniqueness  of  its  authority;  yet  the  author  believes 
that  the  books  which  compose  the  New  Testament,  because  of  their 
helpfulness,  should  still  be  given  a  preeminent  place  in  the  Church. 

This  modus  vivendi  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  modern 
world  is  established  partly  by  a  modernizing  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  useful.  Even  Jesus,  it  is  admitted,  employed  forms 
of  thought  which  are  now  obsolete — particularly  apocalyptic  ideas  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man — and  these  forms,  Professor 
Scott  insists,  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  background  in  a  presentation 
of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  or  interpreted  in  any  merely  metaphorical 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  our  author,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  “consistent  eschatologists,”  connects  even  the  ethic  of  Jesus  with 
these  obsolete  notions.  And  if  Jesus  thus  employed  obsolete  forms  of 
thought,  the  same  thing  may  of  course  be  said  about  the  New  Testament 
writers. 

Yet  Professor  Scott  is  nothing  daunted  by  facts  such  as  these.  Even 
if  Jesus  did  employ  obsolete  forms,  he  says,  yet  the  forms  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  content;  and  even  if  the  New  Testament  is  a 
product  of  its  time,  employing  freely  even  elements  derived  from  pag¬ 
anism,  yet  at  the  centre  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  an  “essential 
gospel”  which  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the  human  race. 
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But  what  is  this  essential  gospel?  The  question  is  certainly  a  fair 
question,  yet  it  is  never  answered  with  any  clearness.  The  essential 
gospel,  according  to  our  author,  must  certainly  not  be  identified  with 
any  individual  presentation  of  it,  for  Professor  Scott  supposes  that  the 
New  Testament  exhibits  a  wide  diversity  of  thought.  Thus  “Paul,” 
he  says,  “was  the  protagonist  in  a  great  conflict  in  which  the  chief 
Apostles  took  sides  against  him.”  At  this  point,  Professor  Scott  ap¬ 
parently  accepts  in  a  thoroughly  uncritical  way  the  long-refuted  Tub¬ 
ingen  position  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  Paul  and  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Church.  And  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament,  he  says,  is 
controversial.  But,  he  insists,  this  diversity  within  the  New  Testament 
— a  diversity  which  appears  even  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  themselves, 
which  are  thought  to  contain  various  disparate  elements — is  not  to  be 
regretted;  for  diversity  is  involved  in  liberty.  The  New  Testament 
writers  no  doubt  did  engage  in  controversy,  but,  it  is  supposed,  “the 
writers  themselves,  in  their  calmer  moments,  would  have  qualified  not 
a  few  of  their  uncompromising  statements”  (p.  38).  “Freedom  of 
interpretation  was  encouraged,  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  men 
were  truly  following  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit”  (p.  45). 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  any  historian,  in  this  age  of  grammatico- 
historical  exegesis,  should  suppose  such  assertions  to  have  the  slightest 
basis  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  If  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear  about 
the  New  Testament  writers,  it  is  that  they  were  not  pragmatists.  They 
did  not  say  certain  things  about  God  and  Christ  simply  because  those 
things  were  useful.  On  the  contrary  they  believed,  in  a  perfectly 
simple  and  straightforward  way,  that  they  were  stating  the  facts,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  suppose  that  a  fact  could  be  a  fact  for  one 
man  and  not  for  another.  Moreover  they  were  tremendously  interested 
in  establishing  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  message.  “Whether  it  were 
I  or  they,”  says  Paul,  “so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed”  (I  Cor.  xv.  11). 

The  truth  is,  the  fundamental  thing  about  the  New  Testament  seems 
scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  Professor  Scott.  Fundamentally  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  account  of  something  that  happened. 
In  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  happening  lies  still  in  the  future;  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  the  first  great  act  at  least  lies  in  the  past. 
But  everywhere  the  New  Testament,  far  from  being  a  mere  setting 
forth  of  ideas  or  a  mere  enunciation  of  ideals,  is  an  account  of  some¬ 
thing  that  happened.  If  so,  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  account  be 
true;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  New  Testament  writers  refuse  to 
be  forced  into  the  pragmatist  mold  applied  to  them  by  Professor  Scott. 

Regarding  as  unhistorical  or  unimportant  the  one  great  fact  that  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament — nothing  whatever  in  the  book,  so 
far  as  we  can  remember,  is  said  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus — Pro¬ 
fessor  Scott  very  naturally  never  succeeds  in  finding  “the  essential 
gospel.”  But  what  does  he  suppose  “the  essential  gospel”  to  be?  It  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  say.  Professor  Scott  often  speaks  of  “the  gospel,” 
and  it  is  represented  as  something  very  valuable.  But  the  way  in 
^which  it  is  spoken  of  is  always  entirely  vague,  and  the  reader  gets  the 
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uneasy  feeling  that  a  gospel  which  is  to  unite  so  many  disparate  move¬ 
ments  and  constitute  merely  the  greatest  common  denominator  among 
such  an  exceeding  variety  of  terms  must  be  a  very  little  thing. 

Such  fears  are  amply  justified  in  the  few  places  where  Professor 
Scott  gives  us  some  hint  as  to  what  the  gospel  actually  is.  “The  specific 
Christian  doctrines,"  says  our  author,  “may  disappear,  or  suffer  such 
a  change  that  we  shall  hardly  know  them,  but  the  conceptions  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  are  in  their  nature  ultimate.  The  soul 
of  every  man  has  an  infinite  value;  love,  goodness,  truth  are  the  greatest 
things  in  the  world;  men  are  to  find  their  well-being  in  service  to  one 
another ; — these  are  the  Christian  beliefs,  and  while  they  may  be  capable 
of  higher  interpretations  than  we  can  foresee  they  are  self-evidently  the 
final  beliefs"  (p.  75).  Here  the  conceptions  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  gospel  are  said  to  be  (1)  the  soul  of  man  as  possessing  an  eternal 
value,  (2)  love,  goodness,  truth,  and  (3)  self-sacrifice  as  the  highest 
form  of  self-expression.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  these  are 
important  conceptions.  But  we  venture  to  suggest,  with  regard  to  the 
first  of  them,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  conception  of 
the  soul  of  man  as  possessing  an  eternal  value,  against  the  opposition 
of  modern  psychology,  if  we  give  up  those  things  with  which  that 
conception  is  indissolubly  connected.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  just 
how  the  ideal  of  love,  goodness,  truth  is  to  be  maintained,  still  less 
realized,  on  the  basis  of  naturalism.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
enumeration  of  fundamental  conceptions  which  has  just  been  quoted 
God  is  altogether  left  out.  The  soul  of  man  is  retained — and  we  re¬ 
joice  in  that — but  we  find  it  difficult  to  be  satisfied  with  an  atheistic  or 
agnostic  Christianity.  The  lack  might  seem  to  be  supplied  by  another 
passage  in  Professor  Scott’s  book.  Christianity,  he  says,  ‘‘consists  not 
in  formal  doctrines  but  in  a  new'  feeling  towards  God,  a  new  attitude 
to  life,  a  condition  of  heart  and  will”  (p.  47).  Here  at  least  we  have 
something  about  God.  But  we  cannot  take  much  comfort  from  it. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  “a  new  feeling  toward  God"?  Certainly  feeling 
without  knowledge,  if  it  ever  exists,  is  an  entirely  non-moral,  sub¬ 
human  thing.  And  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  Professor 
Scott  can  give  us  no  assurances.  “\\  e  have  learned.”  he  says,  “to  seek 
the  reality  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  not  in  its  specific  doctrines 
but  in  that  which  lies  behind  them, — in  the  moral  and  religious  ideal 
which  they  seek  to  interpret.”  Why  then  does  Professor  Scott  con¬ 
tinue  to  speak  of  a  gospel?  To  speak  of  an  “ideal”  as  constituting  a 
gospel  is  surely  an  abuse  of  language. 

The  New  Testament  account  of  the  gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  modern  vagueness,  is  a  very  definite  thing.  According  to  the 
New  Testament  the  gospel  is  an  account  of  something  that  happened  — 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  came  to  earth,  died  as  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  That  is  a  true  gospel,  a  true  piece 
of  good  news.  It  is  rejected  by  Professor  Scott.  And  in  view  of  that 
rejection  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  retention  of  these  elements 
in  the  New  Testament  which,  torn  from  their  context,  Professor  Scott 
believes  that  he  can  still  accept. 
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But,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the  error  of  modern  liberalism — so  pur- 
suasively  represented  by  Professor  Scott — is  an  error  of  the  head,  not 
of  the  heart,  and  in  the  realm  of  feeling  there  can  subsist  a  Christian 
fellowship  even  in  the  midst  of  doctrinal  controversy.  Such  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  can  bring  us  no  com¬ 
fort.  On  the  contrary,  the  sharp  separation  between  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  impossible.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  the  realm 
of  the  heart  fully  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  head  that  Professor  Scott 
seems  to  us  to  be  wrong.  As  we  read  the  graceful  sentences  of  modern 
liberal  writers — so  calm,  so  devoid  of  any  sorrow  for  the  guilty  soul 
of  man,  so  unmindful  of  the  stern  realities  of  sin  and  death — we  can 
only  pray  to  God  that  there  may  come  not  only  a  change  of  mind  but 
with  it  a  change  of  heart.  That  change  of  heart  may  come  sooner  than 
we  suppose ;  the  times  are  in  God’s  hand,  and  His  arm  is  not  too  short 
to  save.  When  the  change  does  come,  when  the  world  has  again  been 
convicted  of  sin  and  been  led  to  renounce  its  present  complacent  pride, 
then  the  hearts  of  men  will  melt  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  gospel 
that  is  really  a  gospel,  the  good  news  of  Jesus  and  His  love,  will  run 
like  wildfire  through  the  earth. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Variants  in  the  Gospel  Reports.  The  Alexander  Robertson  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1917.  By  T.  H.  Weir,  B.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  Lecturer  in 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Prefatory  Note  by 
The  Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  D.D.  Paisley:  Alexander  Gardner, 
Publisher  by  Appointment  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  1920. 

Pp.  150. 

In  this  little  book,  Mr.  Weir  has  called  attention  to  certain  phenomena 
which  he  thinks  prove  that  at  least  the  first  three  gospels  all  go  back 
to  an  original  Semitic  Gospel.  Whether  this  original  Gospel  was 
written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  he  regards  as  a  matter  of  small  con¬ 
sequence.  By  regarding  the  variations  among  the  Gospels  as  due  to 
different  translations  (or  in  some  cases  mistranslations)  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  he  believes  that  problems  which  are  quite  insoluble 
on  the  basis  of  the  customary  view  receive  at  last  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr.  Weir  admits  that  “in  the  present  ploughing  but  a  few  stones 
have  been  turned  over”  and  that  “much  awaits  the  scholar  whose 
ploughshare  will  make  a  deeper  furrow”  (p.  150).  It  might  have  been 
well  if  this  modesty  had  been  allowed  to  appear  throughout  the  body 
of  the  book.  As  it  is,  the  most  extraordinary  assertions  are  made  with 
a  confidence  rather  surprising  in  view  of  the  author’s  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  apostolic  age  and  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  author  says  on  p.  30:  “It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquests  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  Africa,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  can  be  said  to  have  taken  their  final  form, 
and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  both  the  canon  of  the  Bible  and 
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its  text  became  fixed.”  Such  assertions  would  be  disquieting  only  if 
some  proof  were  adduced  in  support  of  them. 

Because  of  Mr.  Weir’s  lack  of  a«quaintance  with  many  aspects  of 
the  subject-matter  with  which  he  undertakes  to  deal,  and  because  of 
his  unsystematic  way  of  going  to  work  and  his  propensity  for  neglecting 
what  is  plain  in  the  interests  of  what  is  obscure,  his  book  does  not 
in  itself  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem. 
But  some  of  the  phenomena  to  which  he  has  called  attention  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  it  may  be  that  subsequent  investigators  may  make  such 
use  of  his  materials  that  after  sifting  they  may  become  valuable. 
Even  if  the  theory  of  an  original  Semitic  Gospel  lying  back  of  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  be  untenable — as  no  doubt  it  is— still  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  at  least,  were  originally  in  Aramaic, 
so  that  the  treatment  of  them  by  Mr.  Weir  may  prove  here  and  there 
to  be  useful.  Also,  as  Professor  Milligan  intimates  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Weir’s  book  may  serve  to  correct  the  present  underestimation 
of  the  Semitic  element  in  the  New  Testament.  But  if  it  does  accom¬ 
plish  this  useful  result,  it  will  do  so,  not  by  a  revelation  of  the  truth, 
but  by  setting  up  one  exaggeration  against  another. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

The  Sayings  of  Jesus  from  Oxyrhynchus.  Edited  with  Introduction. 
Critical  Apparatus  and  Commentary  by  Hugh  G.  Evelyn  White, 
M.A.,  Member  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  Expedition 
in  Egypt  and  Formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press,  1920.  Pp.  lxxvi,  48. 

Since  the  discovery  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  of  the  two  papyrus  frag¬ 
ments,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  1  and  654,  the  former  in  1897  and  the 
latter  in  1903,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  aobut  the  origin 
and  value  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  which  these  fragments  contain.  The 
discussion  is  now  reviewed,  and  further  independent  study  of  the  Say¬ 
ings  undertaken,  in  the  comprehensive  edition  provided  by  Mr.  White. 

According  to  Mr.  White,  who  follows  the  discoverers,  Messrs.  Gren¬ 
fell  and  Hunt,  the  two  papyrus  fragments  themselves  are  to  be  dated 
in  the  third  century — the  more  important  fragment,  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri  I,  being  placed  early  in  the  century.  The  formation  of  the 
collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  from  which  the  two  fragments  are  thought 
to  have  been  taken  is  placed  by  Mr.  White  at  A.D.  140  or  earlier 

(p.  lxix).  The  extant  Sayings,  Mr.  White  believes,  are  dependent 

upon  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  display  also  a  slight 
Johannine  influence  which  however  is  thought  not  to  involve  literary 
dependence  upon  the  Gospel  of  John.  After  an  examination  of  alter¬ 
native  views,  Mr.  White  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sayings  were 
derived  from  the  “Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,”  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  and  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 

Jerome.  In  this  connection,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  of 

Schmidtke  (Neue  Fragment  e  und  U ntersu chung en  zu  den  judenchrist- 
lichen  Evangelien,  1911)  came  into  our  editor’s  hands  too  late  to  be 
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of  use  (p.  liv,  note  2).  For  through  that  work  the  investigation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  even 
though  Schmidtke’s  conclusions  may  prove  to  be  incorrect.  See  “The 
Virgin  Birth  in  the  Second  Century,”  in  this  Review,  x,  1912,  pp.  555- 
580,  especially  pp.  574-580. 

One  of  the  two  fragments  (Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  654)  has  been  so 
badly  preserved  that  the  restoration  of  the  sayings  contained  in  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Mr.  White  undertakes  the  work  of 
restoration  with  the  help  of  the  sources  which  the  writer  is  supposed 
to  have  used,  and  perhaps  does  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  At  any 
rate,  he  reproduces  in  a  critical  apparatus  the  previous  restorations, 
and  thus  enables  the  reader  either  to  choose  for  himself  or  to  avoid  a 
choice  altogether. 

The  other  fragment  (Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  1)  is  much  better  pre¬ 
served,  so  that  here  the  work  of  interpretation  rather  than  that  of  re¬ 
storation  assumes  the  place  of  chief  importance.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  utterance  in  the  collection  is  that  which  is  found  at  the  end 
of  Saying  X : 

“Lift  up  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me; 

Cleave  the  wood,  and  there  I  am.” 

Mr.  White  rejects  any  pantheistic  interpretation  of  this  utterance,  and 
supposes  that  it  means,  “No  matter  ....  that  you  are  at  your  daily 
task,  hard,  common  work; — God  is  present  with  you  there”  (p.  40). 

The  results  of  Mr.  White’s  investigation  are  such  that  the  authenticity 
of  any  of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Collection,  except  so  far 
as  the  sayings  are  derived  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlikely  or  at  any  rate  quite  incapable  of  demonstration. 
This  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  accepted,  though  certainly  Saying  X 
remains  very  interesting.  No  doubt  it  is  also  true  that  the  Collection 
is  dependent  upon  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  Mr.  White’s  whole  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  development  of  the  tradition  about  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
vitiated  by  his  low  view  of  the  historical  value  of  the  canonical  Gos¬ 
pels.  He  believes,  for  instance,  that  the  Collection  shows  the  influence 
of  “incipient  Johannism,”  and  the  entrance  of  this  incipient  Johannism 
into  the  Church  is  apparently  put  at  a  late  time.  But  his  low  estimate 
of  the  Gospels  extends  to  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  to  the  Gospel  of 
John.  An  instructive  example  of  the  unsympathetic  and  mechanical 
kind  of  interpretation  by  which  elaborate  theories  of  the  development 
of  the  Gospel  tradition  have  been  built  up  in  recent  years  is  to  be 
found  on  pp.  36  f.  Mr.  White  is  there  discussing  the  former  half  of 
Saying  X,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  which  he  adopts  reads 
as  follows : 

“Wheresoever  there  be  two,  they  are  not  without  God, 

And  where  there  is  one  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with  him,” 

There  is  an  obvious  parallel  with  Matt,  xviii.  20,  “For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.”  And 
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Mr.  White  believes  that  the  saying  in  the  Collection  is  probably  a  ‘‘con¬ 
scious  correction  or  amplification”  of  the  verse  in  Matthew  intended 
to  remove  the  “frigid  ceremonial  condition”  there  imposed.  Matthew, 
in  other  words,  makes  the  presence  of  Christ  “conditional  on  a  formal 
gathering  or  congregation,”  and  Saying  X  is  intended  to  remove  this 
condition.  But  could  any  interpretation  be  more  unnatural?  Where 
is  the  “frigid  ceremonial  condition”  in  the  gracious  words  contained  in 
Matthew?  With  what  possible  right  can  the  “two  or  three”  gathered 
in  Christ’s  name  be  represented  as  “a  formal  gathering  or  congre¬ 
gation”?  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  because  Christ’s  presence 
is  promised  to  a  gathering  of  two  or  three  disciples,  it  is  denied  to 
the  individual  man?  Yet  it  is  by  such  employment  of  the  argument 
from  silence,  such  discovery  of  contradictions  where  no  contradictions 
exist,  that  elaborate  chronological  schemes  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
Gospel  material  are  being  constructed  today. 

Mr.  White  has  given  us  a  very  useful  work,  which  is  indispensable 
to  every  earnest  student  of  the  recently  discovered  “Sayings.”  But 
his  work  would  have  been  made  more  useful  still  if  he  had  attained 
to  a  sounder  view  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church  and  especially  of  those 
documents,  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  must  always  re¬ 
main  the  primary  sources  of  our  information  about  Jesus. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Dictionary  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament.  By  J.  M.  Harden,  B.D., 
LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  London:  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921. 
Pp.  xv,  126. 

This  useful  little  book,  with  the  admirable  small  edition  of  the 
Wordsworth  and  White  text  published  at  Oxford,  ought  to  encourage 
a  large  number  of  students  to  read  the  Vulgate  New  Testament.  The 
practice  will  be  beneficial  in  various  ways.  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  a 
variety  of  languages  always  throws  new  light  upon  the  sacred  text. 
The  Latin  Bible  in  particular  has  had  such  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  Western  Church  that  the  student  will  profit  by  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  it.  And  finally  the  reading  of  the  Latin  Bible  is  a  convenient 
way  of  beginning  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  Latin  in  general. 

The  Dictionary  omits  “pronouns,  prepositions,  numerals,  etc.,  whose 
meaning  is  best  learned  from  the  grammar.”  This  omission  is  to  be 
regretted,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the  beginner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  listing  of  the  verses  where  a  word  is  found,  “except  in  the  case 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring  words,”  is  an  admirable  feature, 
which,  as  Dr.  Harden  correctly  remarks,  will  make  the  dictionary  serve 
some  of  the  purposes  of  a  concordance. 

Princeton.  J-  Gresham  Machen. 
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Christianity  in  History.  A  Study  of  Religious  Development.  By 
J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  (St.  Andr.),  Senior  Tutor  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Lec¬ 
turer,  Late  Fellow,  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,  1917.  Pp.  xix,  613. 

“This  work  more  than  most,”  the  authors  inform  us,  “needs  some 
words  of  preface  touching  its  scope.  For  it  is  a  venture  on  rather 
novel  lines.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  nor  again  a 
sketch  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  for  instance,  like 
Allen’s  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought.  It  comes  somewhere  midway 
between  the  two,  being  less  complete  and  concrete  than  the  former,  more 
manysided  than  the  latter.”  The  statement  continues :  “Ours  is  in  fact 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  genesis  and  growth  of  certain  of  the  more 
typical  forms  and  phases  which  Christianity — whether  as  conduct,  piety, 
thought,  or  organized  Church  life — has  assumed  under  the  conditioning 
influences  first  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  then  of  the  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  was  its  successor  and  heir.  .  .  .  Such  a  work  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  much  selection  and  omission;  and  its  resulting  perspective  can¬ 
not  but  have  about  it  a  large  subjective  element.”  And  certainly 
fairness  requires  the  reviewer  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  this  specific 
purpose  of  the  authors,  lest  he  too  often  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
finding  fault  with  the  treatise  for  what  to  him  may  seem,  in  view  of 
the  wide  scope  of  the  main  title  and  the  broad  treatment  of  certain 
themes,  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  some  of  the  elements  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  or,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  suggested  by  the  subtitle, 
an  unwarranted  or  at  least  unnecessary  introduction  of  others.  But 
with  all  due  consideration  of  the  precise  limits  of  the  task  here  under¬ 
taken,  many  readers,  including  even  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
special  competence  to  weigh  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  such  a 
selection  and  estimate  of  varied  historical  data,  may  be  credited  with 
the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  authors  in  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
will  feel  constrained  to  endorse  the  confession  made  in  the  Preface : 
“Doubtless  we  have  failed,  time  and  again,  to  settle  these  questions  of 
periods,  proportionate  fulness  of  treatment,  inclusion  and  omission  of 
topics,  in  a  fully  satisfactory  way.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  take  a  glance,  first  of  all,  at  the 
purely  formal  aspects  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  survey  falls  into 
five  periods,  styled,  respectively,  The  Beginnings,  Ancient  Christianity, 
The  Middle  Ages,  The  Great  Transition,  and  The  Modern  Period. 
Part  I  (pp.  1-80)  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
and  of  its  development  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  far  the  largest  amount 
of  space  (pp.  81-349)  is  devoted  to  Part  II,  on  Ancient  Christianity, 
extending  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  The  attempted 
justification  of  the  admittedly  disproportionate  treatment  of  this  period 
is  significant  for  the  general  attitude  of  the  authors  to  their  task  as  a 
whole.  No  doubt,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  the  abstract  that  the 
“forms”  of  ancient  Catholicism  and  “their  influence  have  persisted, 
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without  fundamental  change,  as  the  main  intellectual  factor  in  the 
general  apprehension  of  Christianity  down  to  the  present  day."  And 
of  course  there  is  even  more  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  “the  further  developments  were  in  many  cases  [Would 
it  not  be  truer  to  say  “in  nearly  all  cases”?]  elaborative  rather  than 
creative,  and  so  of  secondary  moment,  especially  for  later  times."  But 
in  the  concrete,  these  propositions  have  led  to  a  serious  underestimating 
of  the  religious  and  also  the  theological  significance  of  the  Reformation. 
That  Protestantism  has  retained  many  of  the  characteristic  elements 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Part  III,  pp.  351-462),  no  one 
can  doubt;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fact  has  not  always  been 
adequately  recognized  by  some  of  the  older  historians  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  conceded,  too,  that  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  bringing 
the  preparatory  movements  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  is  here  done, 
into  formal  as  well  as  organic  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolt  against  Rome  in  the  sixteenth ;  for  the  forces  that  were  disin¬ 
tegrating  the  medieval  system  from  the  time  of  the  Avignon  exile  of 
the  papacy  largely  determined  the  character  of  early  Protestantism. 
Nor  is  there  any  serious  objection  to  calling  the  Reformation,  provided 
its  basal  religious  significance  as  an  evangelical  revival  is  duly  em¬ 
phasized,  “The  Great  Transition"  (Part  IV,  pp.  463-526)  ;  for  few  in¬ 
deed  are  the  periods  in  history  to  which  such  a  designation  is  not  in 
some  sense  applicable :  even  Adam,  some  one  has  ventured  to  remark, 
consoled  his  helpmeet,  on  the  occasion  of  their  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  with  the  reflection,  “We  must  remember,  Eve,  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition.”  But  the  fact  is  that  neither 
in  its  geographical  expansion,  nor  yet  in  its  creative  force  and  directive 
influence,  does  the  Reformation,  in  the  scant  consideration  here  given 
it  in  two  brief  chapters,  appear  in  its  essential  greatness  and  its  true 
proportions.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the 
manifest  endeavor  to  show  how  deeply  and  widely  the  papal  Church 
was  affected  by  the  religious  awakening.  Indeed,  the  final  impression 
that  the  reader  receives  from  the  treatment  of  the  Reformation  as  a 
whole  is  that  “both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  sixteenth  century,” 
to  use  the  words  of  the  authors’  own  verdict,  “still  thought  for  the 
most  part,  and  almost  to  an  equal  degree,  in  terms  of  the  same  tradi¬ 
tional  categories”  Part  V,  on  The  Modern  Period  (pp.  527-606), 
devotes  five  chapters  to  the  following  subjects:  New  Ideas  of  Nature 
and  Human  Reason:  Rationalism;  The  Revival  of  Religion  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  The  Romantic  Movement  and  the  Catholic  Re¬ 
vival;  The  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Present  Situation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  American  reader  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  seriously  defective  in  that  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  apart  from  considerations  of  form  and  method  of  treatment 
—though,  as  we  have  seen,  these  have  at  times  a  necessary  principal 
significance— the  volume  before  us  has  much  to  commend  it  as  a  series 
of  studies,  in  chronological  order  and  with  some  considerable  regard 
to  genetic  relationships,  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
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historic  Christianity.  We  shall  only  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  these  discussions. 

Frankly  acknowledging  the  super-historical  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  primitive  Christianity  as  determined  by  the  person  of  its  Founder, 
the  authors  begin  with  a  discriminating  account  of  the  Messianic  hope 
of  ancient  and  contemporary  Judaism  and  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  “Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.”  The  biblical  narratives  are  accepted 
as  trustworthy  sources  concerning  the  person  and  ministry  of  Christ; 
though,  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  many  textual  critics  of  to-day, 
the  Gospel  of  John,  while  still  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
is  regarded  as  being  in  its  present  form,  not  the  work  of  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  but  rather  a  redaction  which  a  younger  disciple  of  a  Hellenistic 
type  of  Jewish  culture  made  of  the  tradition  of  Christ’s  life  as  re¬ 
membered  and  taught  by  the  Apostle.  Here  and  there,  too,  one  notes 
a  disposition  to  make  some  discount  from  the  full  value  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  claims  of  Jesus  as  these  have  been  generally  understood,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  connection  with  his  designation  of  himself  as  the  “Son  of 
Man”  (p.  21  f.) .  But  on  the  whole  these  introductory  chapters,  brief 
as  they  are,  yield  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  Christ  and  his  mission, 
and  sketch  in  admirable  fashion  the  process  by  which  Christianity  in 
the  age  of  the  Apostles  outgrew  its  Jewish  limitations. 

In  their  account  of  the  missionary  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  period  the  authors  make  much  use  alike  of  the  geograph¬ 
ical  and  of  the  theological  data  furnished  by  Harnack  in  his  classic 
work  on  this  subject.  The  fundamental  difference  between  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism  is  constantly  brought  to  view,  and  the  importance  of  this 
distinction  for  the  right  valuation  of  the  realistic,  quasi-physical  and 
magical  sacramentalism  that  won  the  field  almost  completely  in  the 
early  Church  is  clearly  shown.  The  development  of  the  Logos  Christ- 
ology  is  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  criticisms  of  the  process  and  the  final  issues  in  the 
formulas  sanctioned  by  the  ecumenical  councils  rightly  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  a  more  thorough  ethicizing  of  the  biblical  data  and  of  a 
more  truly  experiential  understanding  of  the  moral  sovereignty  of 
Christ.  The  treatment  of  Augustine’s  contributions  to  the  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace  properly  sets  in  sharp  relief  the  dualism  between 
the  more  traditional  and  the  more  evangelical  elements  in  his  teaching, 
but  reveals  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  predestinarianism — called 
“an  awful  doctrine”  (p.  286) — in  which  Augustine  himself  grounded 
his  experience  and  his  rationale  of  the  divine  mercy.  Later  (p.  426) 
the  assertion  is  made  that  “Augustine’s  Predestinarianism  was  more 
absolute  than  the  Pauline,  which  it  stripped  of  the  qualifications 
which  belonged  to  it  in  Paul’s  Epistles,  where  it  stands  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  national  election  to  general  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Gospel  ‘for  a  season,’  and  is  in  any  case  relative  to  the  privilege 
of  sharing  in  the  Messianic  temporal  Kingdom,  rather  than  to  the 
individual’s  final  destiny.”  But  what,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  would 
Paul  think  of  this  attempt  to  commend  his  predestinarianism  by  ignor¬ 
ing  its  crowning  glory?  To  say  the  least,  would  he  not  regard  this 
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comparison  between  his  view  and  that  of  his  great  disciple  of  North 
Africa  as  a  rather  doubtful  compliment?  And  would  he  approve 
the  verdict  on  Calvin  (p.  512),  that  he  made  “the  absolutism  of  his 
theology  proper,  the  ‘awful  decree’  of  predestination”  stand  out  “in 
its  native  horror  for  humanity”?  No  doubt,  neither  Augustine  nor 
Calvin  has  given  us  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
continuity  of  the  sinner’s  volitional  life  before  and  after  the  entrance 
of  regenerating  grace  into  his  soul;  but  neither  do  our  authors  help 
us  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  ignoring  its  presence  in  Paulinism  itself. 

More  satisfactory  are  the  chapters  on  the  organization  of  the  ancient 
Church,  with  its  increasingly  hieratic  ministry  and  its  sacramental  piety. 
The  development  of  the  historic  episcopate  is  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  and  fairness,  from  Ignatius  to  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Leo 
the  Great.  It  is  interesting,  one  may  note  in  passing,  to  have  our 
Anglican  authors  testify  (p.  305)  :  “Before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  we  have  no  evidence  that  Apostolic  authority  was  thought 
to  devolve  on  any  ministry  set  up  by  or  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostolic  Founders  of  the  Church;  nor  yet  that  any  given  method 
of  ordination  was  of  the  essence  of  episcopal  office  in  any  local  Church.” 
Cyprian  is  the  first  to  make  a  strong  jure  diz'ino  claim  for  the  bishops 
as  “vicegerents  of  God  or  Christ,”  coupled  with  the  “idea  of  ‘apostolical 
succession’  by  ordination”  (p.  314). 

In  presenting  the  salient  features  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Part  III,  pp.  351-462),  the  authors  first  of  all  emphasize  the 
cultural  superiority  of  the  medieval  Church,  especially  of  its  missionary 
leaders,  over  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  as  compared  with  the  former 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  highly  developed  civilization  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.  Then  the  further  organization  of  the  Church 
of  this  period  is  traced — the  growing  power  of  the  bishop,  the  influence 
of  the  diocesan  and  provincial  synods,  the  consolidation  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan’s  authority,  the  growth  of  the  patriarchates,  and  the  rise  of 
the  papacy  to  the  height  of  its  prestige  under  Innocent  III.  There 
follows  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Canon  Law  which,  as  grounded  in 
the  use  and  wont  of  Christians  living  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the 

law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  guarded  against  various 

common  misapprehensions,  and  which,  as  codified  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  is  rightly  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
products  of  medieval  Christianity.  The  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State,  which  in  theory  were  quite  simple 
but  in  practice  thoroughly  illogical  and  nearly  always  confused — 
culminating  finally  in  the  age-long  conflict  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor — offers  little  that  is  new  or  distinctive.  We  would,  however, 
call  attention  to  an  overdrawn  statement  that  certainly  needs  modifica¬ 
tion  :  “with  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII,  in  1303,  the  medieval  system 
of  society  passed  away”  (p.  413).  Nor  can  we  agree  that  “it  is  at 
least  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  say  that  the  medieval  Papacy 
formed  any  deliberate  policy  of  supremacy”  (p.  418).  No  doubt,  the 

Canon  Law  repudiated  such  a  claim,  but  a  distinction  must  here  be 

made  between  papal  theory,  even  as  set  forth  in  legal  formulas,  and 
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papal  practice,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
pontiffs  that  feudal  lords,  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  submit 
disputed  cases  to  the  Roman  see. 

The  work  of  the  Schoolmen,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  plan  of  this  treatise,  receives  rather  scant  consideration, 
but  their  main  contribution  to  theology,  the  development  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  system,  is  well  outlined. 

We  are  taking  more  space  than  we  had  intended  for  this  review,  and 
in  any  event  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope, 
content,  and  method  of  the  volume.  As  we  have  intimated,  the  Re¬ 
formation  is  treated  almost  in  a  merely  episodical  manner  that  fails 
utterly  to  show  what  “Christianity  in  History”  was  achieving  in  those 
opening  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  authors  quote  with 
approval  the  assertion,  which  we  also  accept:  “The  value  of  the 
Reformation  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  did  as  in  what  it  made  possible.” 
But  even  so,  it  merits  a  much  more  generous  appreciation  than  is  here 
given  it.  We  still  believe,  with  Harnack  and  Loofs,  as  against 
Troeltsch,  that  the  modern  age  begins  in  principle,  not  with  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  but  with  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  chapters  in  Part  V  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  introduction  to 
the  study  of  modern  Christianity,  particularly  in  its  philosophic  aspects. 
The  genesis  and  main  characteristics  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  England,  the  service  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Movement,  the  leading  developments  of  German  and  English 
theology,  the  social  tendencies  in  contemporary  Christian  activity,  and 
the  forces  making  for  unity  of  endeavor  at  home  and  abroad — all  these 
special  phases  of  the  subject  are  presented  in  brief  outline,  though, 
as  in  most  general  histories  of  the  Church,  the  range  and  diversity  of 
materials  in  these  centuries  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  mere 
sketch  to  give  the  reader  a  unitary  impression  of  the  story  as  a  whole. 

The  style  of  the  treatise  is  for  the  most  part  clear,  and  often  quite 
attractive;  but  a  number  of  sentences,  on  account  of  the  ambiguous 
use  of  a  pronoun  or  some  other  infelicity  of  syntax,  must  be  read 
more  than  once,  if  one  is  to  make  sure  of  the  meaning  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  admirable  phrases,  instructive 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  suggestive  historical  generalizations; 
and  there  are  some  excellent  quotations  from  other  authors — which 
one  would  often  like  to  locate,  but  for  which  no  references  are  given. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Return  of  the  Redeemer.  By  George  P.  Eckman.  The  Abingdon 
Press.  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  1920.  Pp.  275. 

Dr.  Eckman  believes  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  to  be  a 
visible  and  glorious  return  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  age  to  raise  all 
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the  dead,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  give  up  the  perfected 
Kingdom  to  God.  There  is  no  millenium  in  any  literal  sense  taught  in 
the  Bible,  but  a  golden  age  of  the  Church  and  of  the  prevalence  of 
righteousness  on  earth  is  predicted  and  this  is  to  be  realized  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  before  Jesus  returns.  The  world  is  to  be  won  for  Christ, 
and  He  will  return  to  an  essentially  converted  world. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Eckman  in  all  the  broad  features  of  Eschatology, 
as  he  draws  it  forth  from  the  Scripture,  and  commend  this  little  volume 
to  those  who  have  become  weary  of  the  vagaries  of  many  of  the 
pamphlets  and  articles  published  on  this  subject,  which  follow  a  false 
literalism  and  lead  to  grotesque  results. 

We  commend  it  also  to  those  who  may  have  been  fascinated  by  these 
Chiliastic  vagaries,  and  who,  if  they  read  this  little  book  carefully,  may 
be  won  to  saner  exegetical  methods. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Coming  Day.  By  Ford  C.  Ottman.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday 
School  Times  Company.  1921.  Pp.  79. 

All  the  statements  of  Prophecy  concerning  the  blessings  of  our 
Lord’s  Messianic  reign  during  the  inter-adventual  period,  and  all  the 
predictions  concerning  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  eternal 
consummation,  are  taken  by  the  author  to  refer  to  a  future  earthly 
reign  of  Jesus  on  the  earth.  The  future  is  mapped  out  in  detail,  and  a 
concluding  summary  of  thirty-six  different  events  in  their  order  is 
given. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  literalistic  Chi¬ 
liastic  method  of  Biblical  interpretation  will  go.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sounder  methods  of  exegesis  will  prevail  in  popular  theological  litera¬ 
ture. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Children’s  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920.  3  vols.  Pp.  xi,  327;  vii,  332; 
vii,  324. 

The  work  is  to  comprise  six  volumes  of  w’hich  the  first  three  extend 
from  Genesis  to  Isaiah.  The  preface  informs  us  that  the  addresses 
presented  are  “all  original,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  they  have 
appeared  in  the  Expository  Times,  none  of  them  has  ever  been  preached 
or  published  before.  They  are  fresh  stories  of  life  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word.”  Short  sermons  adapted  to  children  are  given  upon  many 
texts.  The  treatment  appears  to  be  scholarly,  reverent,  and  devout 
There  is  abundant  illustration,  drawm  from  a  wide  variety  of  reading 
and  observation.  The  style  is  clear  and  agreeable,  and  important  truth 
is  taught  in  simple  phrase.  Upon  a  cursory  examination  the  work 
appears  to  be  well  done.  In  using  it  the  aim  of  the  editor  Should  be 
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borne  in  mind,  “not  to  furnish  sermons  ready  to  read  to  the  children, 
but  materials  in  plenty  so  that  the  pastor  can  make  his  own  sermons 
interesting  and  easily  remembered.” 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

What  Must  the  Church  Do  to  be  Saved?  And  other  Discussions.  By 
Ernest  Fremont  Little.  Abingdon  Press.  1921.  Pp.  166.  $1.25 
net. 

This  volume  contains  the  sixth  series  of  the  Mendenhall  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  DePauw  University.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attrac¬ 
tive  style.  What  is  said  is  well  said.  Much  that  is  true  is  told  us  re¬ 
garding  the  Church,  and  is  told  in  a  striking  way. 

But  the  great  central  truth  of  the  Gospel  nowhere  appears.  Too 
much  is  made  of  man  and  too  little  of  God.  “The  Church  is  not  going 
to  die,”  we  are  assured  (p.  11).  Why?  Not  because  of  the  purpose 
and  promise  of  God,  but  because  “It  has  too  much  momentum  behind 
it  to  come  to  a  dead  stop.  It  is  too  firmly  supported  by  the  affections 
and  investments  of  millions  of  people  to  fall.”  These  opening  sentences 
represent  the  general  attitude  of  the  author.  Salvation,  whether  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  Church,  is  essentially  the  work  of  man  and 
not  of  God.  Faith  is  magnified,  but  grace  is  not.  The  very  word 
indeed  should  be  banished  from  the  religious  vocabulary.  “So  also  the 
word  ‘grace’  is  to  many  people  meaningless.  But  if  instead  of  talking 
about  grace,  one  were  to  speak  of  the  power  which  enters  men’s  lives 
whenever  contact  is  established  with  any  great  life  giving  personality, 
human  or  divine,  would  he  not  secure  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
response?”  (p.  14). 

The  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  here.  The  heights  and 
depths  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  are  not  touched.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  cross  save  as  a  symbol  "of  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  any  rich  and  rewarding  life”  (p.  145).  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
or  distinctive  in  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  It  simply  illustrates  in  supreme 
degree  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  all  must  exhibit  if  they  would  gain 
eternal  life.  Men  are  saved  simply  by  repentance  and  faith.  Sin  is 
regarded  mainly  as  an  offence  against  man.  Repentance  “can  be  most 
certainly  induced  by  opening  a  man’s  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  his 
sin  in  other  people’s  lives”  (p.  95).  Jesus  is  not  a  Savior  in  the  New 
Testament  sense,  but  a  teacher  and  an  example.  There  is  no  need  of 
propitiation  for  sin  (p.  86).  The  love  that  pardons  is  here,  but  not 
the  profounder  love  that  suffers  and  redeems.  And  therefore  the 
supreme  motive  of  the  Christian  life  is  wanting,  love  for  Him  who 
bought  us  with  his  blood. 

In  this  new  religion  no  room  will  be  found  for  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  “And  if,  both  in  the  political  and  in  the  industrial  world,  auto¬ 
cracy  is  designed  to  give  way,  how  long  will  it  be  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  theological  world?  How  long  will  an  increasingly 
democratic  civilization  continue  to  think  of  God  in  terms  of  auto¬ 
cratic  institutions,  or  tolerate  any  theological  dogma  that  is  born  of 
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autocratic  conceptions  of  God?  In  the  coming  days  will  not  God  be 
thought  of  less  and  less  in  terms  of  court  life  and  more  and  more 
in  terms  of  community  life?  And  will  not  that  amazing  deed  of 
Calvary  be  thought  of  less  and  less  in  terms  of  an  ancient  sacrificial 
system  (itself  the  fruit  of  an  autocratic  God-notion)  and  more  and 
more  in  terms  of  a  willing  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  men  and  women 
who  have  come  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  progress  without  the  paying 
of  a  price?  The  coming  generation  will  feel  no  need  of  propitiating 
kings,  Iiuman  or  divine”  (pp.  53,  54). 

Just  how  the  theory  of  democracy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  how  God  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  President  of 
a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarch,  is  not  made  plain.  “He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.”  And  we  may  ask  what  possible 
advantage  could  accrue  to  the  universe  by  substituting  for  the  rule 
of  an  all  wise  and  holy  God,  the  government  of  weak  and  wicked  men. 

The  Old  Testament  is  treated  with  scant  respect.  Not  all  its  laws 
are  wise,  not  all  its  history  is  true.  There  seems  to  be  no  conception 
of  the  Levitical  law  as  based  in  part  upon  sanitary  considerations,  or 
as  seeking  to  guard  Israel  against  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  apparently  regarded  as  a  code  of  ceremonial  regulations  with  no 
more  moral  significance  than  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  idolatrous 
nations  round  about. 

The  history  fares  no  better  than  the  law.  There  was  no  fall  of  man 
such  as  it  taught  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  And  dis¬ 
credit  is  thrown  upon  the  narrative  in  other  particulars  also. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  wrought  by  the  exercise  of  divine 
power,  but  by  the  faith  of  him  wrho  was  healed.  “The  power  of 
recovery  was  present,  though  latent.  What  Jesus  supplied  was  the 
all-important  quickening  touch”  (p.  99).  Complaint  is  made  that  the 
theologians  have  represented  God  as  a  creditor  and  a  judge,  instead 
of  a  father;  but  both  these  representations  are  drawn  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus. 

The  closing  paragraph  illustrates  how  far  the  author  comes  short 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  “Our  greatest  need,  undeniably,  is  the 
need  of  God.  And  Christianity  meets  this  need  in  a  two-fold  way. 
It  gives  men  a  conception  of  God  that  is  intellectually  satisfying  and 
morally  uplifting.  And  to  those  who  keep  spiritual  company  with 
Jesus  Christ,  it  brings  a  lively  sense  of  God’s  reality,  a  blessed  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  presence”  (p.  100). 

In  the  face  of  such  teaching  we  may  well  inquire,  How  shall  the 
Church  be  saved  from  the  doctrine  that  would  rob  God  of  his  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  the  cross  of  its  power? 

Princeton.  J •  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Christian  Preacher.  By  Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  New  College,  London.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1921.  Pp 
xxvii,  490.  $3-50- 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  International  Theological  Library. 
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The  book  is  written  primarily  “for  the  minister  desiring  to  be 
helped  to  make  the  best  of  his  calling,  as  a  preacher”  (p.  viii).  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  I.  The  History  of  Preaching.  II.  The 
Credentials,  Qualifications  and  Functions  of  the  Preacher.  III.  The 
Preparation  and  the  Production  of  the  Sermon.  The  reader  is  struck 
at  once  by  the  lack  of  proportion  which  the  book  displays.  The  first 
part,  on  the  history  of  preaching,  occupies  271  pages,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  only  219.  In  spite  of  the  author’s  justification  of  the  course 
that  he  has  pursued,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  omit  the  history 
altogether.  Of  necessity,  perhaps,  it  is  a  compilation,  consisting  largely 
of  quotations,  sometimes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  names  and 
dates,  with  little  trace  of  originality.  The  work  has  been  better  done 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to  refer  the  student  to  the  best 
available  literature  on  the  subject,  and  devote  the  volume  to  its  peculiar 
theme.  The  consequence  of  surrendering  so  much  space  to  this  subject 
is  that  topics  more  intimately  related  to  the  work  of  the  preacher  are 
treated  briefly  and  inadequately.  And  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  book  are  so  much  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  first 
that  we  wish  the  accomplished  author  had  confined  himself  to  his 
proper  task,  and  developed  more  fully  many  of  the  themes  on  which  he 
speaks  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  the  study  of  homiletics  the  lives  and  methods  of  great  preachers 
should  be  constantly  cited  by  way  of  illustration  and  example,  but  a 
detailed  account  of  the  preaching  of  nineteen  centuries  requires  a 
volume  of  its  own.  And  it  is  further  true  that  a  number  of  preachers 
are  referred  to  who  exercised  no  commanding  influence,  while  others  of 
great  power  are  not  even  named.  For  example,  the  names  of  Maurice, 
Lyman,  Beecher,  and  Bushnell  do  not  occur  in  the  index  while  others 
are  discussed  whose  names  are  known  only  to  the  antiquarian. 

For  lack  of  space,  we  may  presume,  topics  of  the  first  importance, 
such  as  expository  preaching  and  illustration,  receive  scant  attention. 
We  read  with  surprise  that  “to  some  readers  the  third  division  may 
seem  unnecessary”  (p.  ix),  for  this  is  the  very  centre  and  soul  of 
the  book.  Yet  it  has  allotted  to  it  less  than  one-half  the  space  given 
to  the  irrelevant  historical  sketch.  In  this  part  much  is  said  that  is 
wise  and  weighty  regarding  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
though  little  that  is  original.  What  room  remains  indeed  for  originality 
in  treating  of  a  subject  so  well  worn  as  preaching? 

The  style  is  plain  and  clear,  but  is  rather  heavy,  lacking  in  charm 
if  not  in  cogency.  And  the  phrase  “the  present  writer"  is  employed 
with  wearisome  iteration.  If  the  author  must  direct  attention  to  him¬ 
self  so  frequently,  why  not  say  simply  I? 

Some  matters  of  detail  may  be  noted  in  conclusion.  “The  Christian 
Gospel  offers,”  we  are  told,  “not  a  doctrine  to  be  believed,  but  an  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  shared”  (p.  17).  But  why  the  antithesis?  How  is  the 
experience  to  be  attained  unless  the  truth  is  believed?  Experience 
indeed  involves  both  intellectual  and  emotional  elements,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  come  first. 
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Fault  is  found  by  implication  with  the  witness  of  the  apostles.  “In 
the  Apostolic  Witness,  especially  that  of  Paul,  the  significance  and 
value  for  the  Christian  Faith  of  Christ  Himself  is  concentrated  in 
the  Cross  and  Resurrection.  If  not  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
earthly  ministry  of  healing  and  teaching,  the  apostles  in  their  writings 
do  not  give  it  any  prominence.”  “That  teaching  itself  about  God, 
man,  sin,  forgiveness,  duty,  immortality,  could  seem  secondary  in  im¬ 
portance  and  influence  to  his  Cross  and  Resurrection  only  to  one 
whom  a  theological  obsession  had  made  insensible  to  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  values”  (pp.  26,  27).  But  do  we  not  owe  the  Gospels  themselves 
with  their  record  of  Jesus’  ministry  to  the  apostles,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly? 

The  fourth  Gospel  is  affirmed  to  be  of  secondary  authority  and  value. 
We  cannot  trust  it  as  we  trust  the  earlier  Gospels  regarding  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  method  of  Jesus’  teaching  (p.  28).  It  was  not  written  by 
John  the  Son  of  Zebedee,  but  by  an  unknown  disciple  (p.  47). 

It  is  unjust  to  Augustine  to  assert  that  “his  conception  of  faith 
fell  far  short  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  personal  union  with  Christ,  and 
did  not  go  beyond  a  confident  assent  and  submission  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Scripture  and  the  Church”  (p.  85),  or  to  declare  of  Bernard 
that  though  “not  his  equal  as  scholar  or  thinker,  he  is  often  nearer  the 
very  heart  of  the  Gospel”  (p.  101). 

“The  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of 
the  unity  of  Isaiah,  are  regarded  as  “two  of  the  most  assured  con¬ 
clusions  of  modern  scholarship”  (p.  284). 

The  besetting  sins  of  the  ministry  are  treated  briefly  and  super¬ 
ficially  (pp.  311-315).  The  Bible  is  not  the  Word  but  contains  the 
Word  of  God  (p.  350). 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  theme  is  treated  with  clearness 
and  sobriety  and  judgment,  but  little  that  is  new  has  been  brought 
to  light.  While  the  preacher  may  read  widely  with  advantage  in  the 
field  of  homiletics,  and  learn  something  from  every  volume,  yet  he 
who  has  Beecher,  Brooks,  and  Broadus  will  not  suffer  greatly  if  he 
does  not  undertake  to  keep  pace  with  the  swelling  flood  of  literature 
upon  the  theme. 

Our  closing  word  may  well  be  given  to  grateful  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Christ  is  exalted  throughout  as  the  Substance,  the  inspiration, 
the  end  of  the  preacher’s  message  to  men. 

Princeton.  J-  Ritchie  Smith. 

With  the  Doughboy  in  France.  By  Edward  Hungerford.  Macmillan 
Co.  1921.  8vo;  pp.  291.  Price  $2. 

The  Passing  Legions.  By  George  Buchanan  Fyfe.  Macmillan  Co. 
1920.  8vo ;  pp.  369.  Price  $2. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy.  By  C.  M.  Bakewell. 

Macmillan  Co.  1920.  8vo;  pp.  viii— 253.  Price  $2. 

American  Red  Cross  Work  Among  the  French  People.  By  Fisher 
Ames,  Jr.  Macmillan  Co.  1921.  8vo;  pp.  xiv-j-178.  Price  $2. 

A  series  of  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  role  of  Good  Samaritan. 
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It  is  a  succession  of  photographs  of  “the  greatest  mother  in  the 
world.”  Here  is  a  wealth  of  material  for  propagandists  and  patriots. 
The  nation  that  gave  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  Red  Cross  work 
in  seven  days  and  four  hundred  million  ere  the  end  of  the  war,  “has  a 
right  to  know  what  its  dollars  did  overseas”  and  each  author  has  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  information  with  a  real  affection  and  devotion. 

The  genius  of  the  Order  and  the  spirit  of  the  four  books  is  to  be 
found  in  those  words  spoken  by  Lieutenant  McKey  in  the  valley  oi 
the  Piave,  just  before  a  shell  burst  at  his  feet:  “The  true  symbol  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  not  the  Sam  Browne  belt  but  the  rope  of  the  Cap- 
pucine.”  We  should  like  to  see  those  words  preserved  and  perpetuated 
in  marble  or  metal. 

Mr.  Hungerford  shows  us  America  “in  a  big  job.”  And  a  part  of 
the  job  is  to  love  a  little  and  lift  a  little  and  laugh  a  little  and — yes, 
lie  a  little  that  the  loved  ones  at  home  may  be  spared  anxiety  and  pain. 
And  all  loving  wives  and  mothers,  reading  his  story,  will  have  the  veil 
fall  from  their  eyes  and  will  understand — and  perhaps  forgive. 

In  The  Passing  Legions  Mr.  Fyfe  tells  the  story  of  the  million  men 
and  more  who  touched  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  Front  lines.  Insular  their  position  was  who  toiled  here, 
but  not  insulated,  for  they  too  felt  some  of  the  shock  and  thrill  of 
war.  It  was  they  who  raised  the  memorial  Cairn  on  the  Mull  of  Oa 
to  the  victims  of  the  Otranto  and  Tuscania. 

Mr.  Bakewell  in  Italy,  tells  not  only  of  the  establishment  of  relief 
centers,  work  houses,  traveling  canteens,  “asili”  for  children  and  large 
hospitals,  but  also  of  “the  building  of  entire  cities  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  refugees  from  the  Piave  and  from  Venice.”  And  in  addition 
he  insists  that  “the  greatest  and  the  enduring  work”  was  liaison  work — 
“a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations 
thro  a  better  mutual  understanding.”  An  attractive  and  distinctive 
feature  of  this  book  is  the  Appendix  with  all  the  data  of  Personnel 
and  Budget. 

Mr.  Ames  concludes  the  series  with  the  story  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  among  the  French  people.  The  evolution  of  the  organization  and 
the  care  of  “blesses”  and  “refugees”  makes  impressive  reading.  Here 
too  are  the  “repatries,”  the  unfed  and  the  unfit,  350,000  of  them,  re¬ 
turned  by  Germany  as  an  economic  burden  and  “robbed  of  everything, 
even  health  itself.”  Here  too  are  the  “mutilees” — 600,00  of  them. 
This  and  the  work  of  “human  repair”  is  most  appalling  and  appeal¬ 
ing. 

The  entire  series  of  books  should  be  of  inestimable  value,  not  only 
as  a  memorial  to  the  American  Red  Cross  but  also  as  a  model  and 
manual  for  all  succeeding  generations  which  may  be  face  to  face  with 
similar  perils  and  problems. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  John  Alison. 

Unfinished  Business  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  By 
Fred  Eastman.  Philadelphia.  Pp.  176.  Price,  cloth  75  cents, 
paper  50  cents. 

This  little  hand-book,  for  the  study  of  the  Home  Mission  work  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  The 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedom.  Its  six  chapters  deal  successively  with 
“The  Southern  Mountaineer,”  “The  Industrial  Communities,”  “The 
Alaskans  and  Indians.”  In  each  chapter  the  author  states  “the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  field"  and  then  reviews  the  work  which  the  church  is  doing 
to  meet  this  challenge.  The  treatment  of  these  various  phases  of 
work  is  concise,  interesting  and  informing. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Prayer  and  Praying  Men.  By  Rev.  Edward  M.  Bounds.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Rev.  Homer  W.  Hodge.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  1921.  Pp.  160. 

The  Ineffable  Glory:  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection.  By  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Bounds.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Homer  W.  Hodge. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  1921.  Pp.  142. 

These  two  small  volumes  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  profound 
piety  and  strong  religious  convictions.  He  believes  the  Bible;  he 
nourishes  his  religious  life  with  the  Bible;  and  he  interprets  the  Bible 
well  in  most  instances. 

The  first  mentioned  volume  illustrates  the  power  of  prayer  from 
examples  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  saints  and  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  give  the  Biblical  teaching  about  prayer,  but  to  illustrate 
the  great  part  which  prayer  had  in  the  lives  of  God’s  people  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  times,  and  to  exhibit  the  power  of  prayer. 

The  last  mentioned  volume  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  author  shows  clearly  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  a  bodily 
resurrection,  and  the  rising  again  of  the  body  which  is  buried.  He 
also  gives  the  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  the  relation  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  to  that  of  believers.  This  volume  also  is  practical 
and  devotional  in  purpose  rather  than  doctrinal. 

While  we  think  that  Mr.  Hodge’s  estimate  of  the  author,  which  he 
gives  in  the  two  introductions,  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  we  recognize 
the  depth  of  Mr.  Bounds’  piety  and  the  simplicity  and  genuineness  of 
his  religious  life. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Manual  of  Christian  Perfection.  By  Msgr.  P.  J.  Stockman,  Chaplain 
Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles.  Adapted  from  the 
celebrated  Method  of  Spiritual  Direction  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Scara- 
melli,  S.  J.  Published  by  the  Author. 

The  reviewer  is  not  familiar  with  the  original  work,  and  cannot 
assess  the  relative  merits  of  that  original  and  this  adaptation. 

This  Manual  does  not  discuss  such  questions  as  “Perfectionism,"  and 
is  not  intended  primarily  for  Christians  generally,  but  for  the  “religious” 
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and  those  who  have  to  consider  the  question  of  becoming  so;  but  the 
book  could  be  read  with  profit  by  many  other  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
many  Protestants.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  style,  and  in 
a  temperate  spirit;  and  it  has  many  suggestions  that  would  be  helpful 
to  earnest  souls  generally. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  things  in  the  book  are  contrary  to 
Protestant  views,  especially  its  assumption  that  life  under  vows  of 
celibacy  and  out  of  the  ordinary  social  relations  is  somehow  superior. 

If  we  were  to  raise  a  question,  it  would  be  this,  whether  the  work 
is  not  really  a  treatise  on  a  method  of  obtaining  inner  peace  by  a 
philosophical  regimen  that  would  be  as  effective  with  one  set  of  beliefs 
as  with  another,  and  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  substitute  psycho¬ 
logical  manipulation  of  self  for  contact  with  Christ.  But  to  raise 
this  question  would  be  to  put  on  trial  much  of  the  preaching  and  of 
the  religious  literature  of  our  times. 

Is  it  Christ  that  saves,  or  psychology? 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  F.  P.  Ramsay. 

The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  The  Committee  on  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook.  Association  Press :  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  conditions  social  and 
religious  as  affected  by  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  which  must  nec¬ 
essarily  follow,  by  the  interdenominational  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the 
General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches.  The  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  the  Committee.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  that  it  is  not  a  work  on  political  economy  and  the 
writers  are  not  interested  in  the  social  economic  problems  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  first  chapter  on 
the  Christian  ideal  of  society  rings  true  and  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  industrial  order  has 
unchristian  aspects.  The  report  rightly  claims  that  the  Christian  method 
of  social  betterment  is  not  through  theories  of  taxation  or  profit  sharing 
but  first  through  “developing  the  motive  of  love”  by  “promoting  the 
motive  of  faith,”  by  “directing  growth  through  education.”  This  is 
right;  for  the  Church  will  gain  no  greater  influence  and  will  accom¬ 
plish  less  by  forgetting  her  Master’s  words:  “who  made  me  a  judge 
or  a  divider  over  you.” 

Even  if  one  does  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions,  indeed  is  not 
ready  to  accept  all  the  statements  as  to  the  facts,  the  book  will  repay 
a  careful  reading. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

First  Fruits  in  Korea.  By  Charles  Allen  Clark,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  1921. 

In  these  times  of  political  turmoil  in  the  Far  East,  with  China  in 
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continual  and  expansive  upheaval,  with  Siberia  all  in  distraction  and 
Japan,  quietly  and  shrewdly  consolidating  her  military  control  of  all 
the  Far  East,  there  is  no  group  receiving  larger  sympathy  from  all 
Christian  people  than  Korea,  the  little  country  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
contending  forces  of  the  Orient  British  and  American  Press  agents 
have  given  us  books  on  Korea,  some  praising  Japanese  occupancy  of 
Korea,  others  strongly  condemning  it.  Korean  writers  like  Henry 
Chung  and  Hugh  Synn  have  given  English  readers  remarkable  books 
in  support  of  their  patriotic  devotion.  But  everywhere  one  goes  among 
American  churches  today,  the  constant  inquiry  is  as  to  what  au¬ 
thoritative  book  gives  the  missionaries’  viewpoint  regarding  the  present 
situation  in  Korea.  Many  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  such  book. 
Gale’s  Korea  in  Transition  and  Underwood’s  The  Call  of  Korea  though 
valuable  are  both  out  of  date.  The  American  church  is  eagerly 
awaiting  some  up-to-date  description  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Korea  and  a  judicious  criticism  of  the  situation  in  Korea  since  the 
Japanese  Annexation. 

The  first  impression  that  came,  upon  reading  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Clark’s  The  First  Fruits  in  Korea  was  one  of  disappointment  because 
he  had  chosen  the  fiction  form.  The  question  arose,  how  could  he 
give  us  another  Ewa,  when  interest  centers  today  in  facts,  the  po¬ 
litical  revolt  and  the  atrocities  of  suppression.  But  as  chapter  suc¬ 
ceeded  chapter  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  truth  to  life  of 
the  description,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  Korean 
Church  grew  in  picture,  the  first  impression  and  disappointment  were 
forgotten  and  the  conviction  grew  that  Dr.  Clark  had  performed  a 
great  service  in  portraying  for  the  w'orld  the  real  life  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  mission  churches  during  a  remarkable  period 
of  its  life.  True,  one  will  not  find  in  this  book  anything  to  clarify 
one’s  judgment  as  to  whether  Henry  Chung’s  condemnation  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Korea  is  correct  or  not  What  Dr.  Clark  has 
very  successfully  given  is  a  life  picture  of  the  superb  victory  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  old  pagan  Korean  life.  His  characters 
are  true  as  are  also  the  dramatic  events  pictured.  Church  life  is  faith¬ 
fully  drawn,  his  pagan  background  is  correct,  his  hero  is  a  real  Korean, 
such  as  every  Korean  missionary  has  known,  worked  with,  loved,  and 
grown  to  honor  and  upon  whom  at  last  he  has  learned  to  depend.  The 
part  played  by  the  missionary  pastor  is  good,  but  his  relationship  to 
magistrates  and  his  imperious  attitude  with  sinners  would  hardly  fail 
of  criticism.  The  role  played  by  most  missionaries  before  the  officials 
has  been  more  humble  and  appeal  to  the  magistrates  has  often  met 
with  grievous  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  story  pictures  the  growth 
of  the  Korean  Church  life  up  to  1912.  It  is  a  splendid  sequel  of  Dr. 
Gale’s  Vanguard  and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
Korea.  To  a  missionary  who  knows  Dr.  Clark  and  who  has  lived 
among  the  scenes  he  has  pictured,  The  First  Fruits  comes  as  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  and  amazement.  For  Dr.  Clark  is  a  very  busy  man  with 
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Theological  Seminary  work,  translation,  codification  of  Church  laws 
and  creeds,  and  a  great  country  district  free  of  churches  to  care  for. 
The  wonder  is  how  he  could  ever  have  gotten  time  to  add  this  beautiful 
story  to  help  the  Christian  world  see  a  little  deeper  into  the  Korean 
Christian’s  heart.  He  will  receive  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
all  his  co-workers  who  will  unquestionably  testify  to  American  readers 
as  to  the  high  value  and  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn. 

Princeton.  Herbert  E.  Blair. 

The  Home  of  the  Echoes.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  New  York,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  :  The  Abingdon  Press. 

Boreham  seems  to  have  tapped  an  unfailing  spring.  The  reader 
is  constantly  surprised  at  the  continuous  stream  of  books  from  his 
pen  and  at  their  interest  and  high  merit.  This  book  like  the  other 
Boreham  books,  shows  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  a  marvelous  fund 
of  illustration. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

Lincoln  and  Prohibition.  By  Charles  T.  White,  Political  News 
Editor  New  York  Tribune.  Introduction  by  Will  H.  Hays,  Post¬ 
master  General  of  the  United  States.  With  Portraits  and  Docu¬ 
ments.  New  York,  Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  books  of  recent  years  which  have  made  the 
story  of  the  martyr  President  so  familiar.  “The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  set  forth  in  connected  and  logical  form  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
record  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  intem¬ 
perance.”  Here  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  outrageous  statements  of 
the  liquor  interests  and  the  proof  that  Abraham  Lincoln  practiced  total 
abstinence  from  childhood. 

The  Merwin  Documents  here  given,  are  curious  and  at  least  as  the 
author  of  “Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office,”  states,  they  furnish  the 
proof  that  Merwin  did  useful  temperance  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  among  the  Union  soldiers. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

United  States  Citizenship.  By  George  Preston  Mains.  The  Abing¬ 
don  Press.  New  York,  Cincinnati. 

Internationalism  has  been  the  subject  most  talked  about  and  most 
written  about  since  the  world  war.  Much  of  the  product 
is  extreme  impractical  idealism.  Obtain  the  League  of  Nations 
and  in  some  mysterious  way  no  nation  in  the  future  will  ever  regard 
a  treaty  as  a  “scrap  of  paper.”  Erect  an  international  court  and  its 
decisions  unlike  those  of  any  other  court,  will  enforce  themselves.  In 
contrast  this  author  is  always  sane,  his  feet  are  on  the  ground.  He 
sees  clearly  the  difficulties  threatening  modern  civilization  but  no  less 
clearly  does  he  appreciate  the  forces  at  work  to  overcome  them.  Mr. 
Mains  discusses  United  States  Citizenship  in  the  light  of  the  ideals 
which  led  to  the  Great  Adventure  in  self-government  and  also  with 
regard  to  safeguarding  and  perfecting  democracy  itself. 
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In  the  second  of  the  three  sections — Constructive  Agencies — the 
author  is  especially  inspiring  and  helpful.  It  is  delightful  to  find  in  such 
a  book,  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
the  material  and  moral  development  of  our  country.  Here  is  one 
sentence  out  of  many,  which  shows  the  worth  of  the  book  for  young 
students :  “And  Christ  is  in  the  world  to  win.  He  was  no  Utopian,  no 
fruitless  dreamer.  His  conception  and  certainty  of  a  coming  rule  of 
righteousness  and  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  earth  arose  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  divine  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of 
man  and  of  his  destiny.” 

The  book  repays  reading  and  should  be  among  those  recommended 
in  courses  on  Civics. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

When  We  Join  the  Church.  By  Archie  Lowell  Ryan.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth;  i6mo;  pp.  116.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  admirable  little  handbook  is  especially  intended  as  “a  study  text 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people  who  are  uniting  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.”  It  sets  forth  in  brief  compass  the  origin,  growth  and 
achievements  of  the  Church,  the  meaning  of  the  Church  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  kind  of  loyalty  which  Church  membership  demands.  It 
pictures  the  Church  as  a  means  through  which  others  may  be  served  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  home  in  which  religious  experience  and  usefulness 
can  be  developed.  Eight  out  of  the  ten  chapters  have  no  denomina¬ 
tional  implications,  but  the  last  two  of  this  volume  deal  directly  with 
the  history,  organization  and  achievements  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Another  edition  is  planned  which  will  adapt  the  latter  chap¬ 
ters  to  other  denominations  of  Christians.  Each  chapter  is  of  con¬ 
venient  length  for  a  single  lesson  and  to  the  chapters  are  appended 
questions  for  study  and  discussion. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Argonauts  of  Faith.  By  Basil  Mathews.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Cloth;  i2mo;  pp.  185.  Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  related  with  the  special  view 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  young.  It  is  told  in  a  simple,  direct  and 
picturesque  style  with  close  conformity  to  the  historic  facts.  At  this 
time  when  the  thoughts  of  multitudes  in  Europe  and  America  have  been 
fixed  upon  the  events  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  this  book  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  appeal.  The  volume  has  a  preface  by  Viscount  Bryce.  O.M., 
who  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  faith  and  the  courage  of  the  men 
who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  and  won  undying  fame. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Christian  Home.  By  William  Wallace  Faris,  D.D.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 
Cloth;  i2mo ;  pp.  141.  Price,  75  cents. 

These  studies  by  a  Veteran  Pastor  are  full  of  interest  and  inspira- 
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tion.  In  the  words  of  the  author  "An  appeal  is  here  made  to  all  who 
want  to  see  their  own  or  others’  home  life  made  radiant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  rich  in  high  satisfaction  and  crowned  with  a  use¬ 
fulness  reaching  down  to  remotest  generations  and  up  to  God’s  eter¬ 
nity.”  The  volume  contains  thirteen  chapters,  each  one  of  which 
is  opened  with  appropriate  Bible  readings  to  which  are  added  inter¬ 
pretive  comments.  The  theme  of  the  chapter  is  then  discussed  and 
the  chapter  is  closed  with  added  "topics  for  thought  and  discussion.” 
The  subjects  reviewed  by  the  author  are  the  following:  “The  Modern 
Home,”  “The  Christian  Home,”  “The  Home  Atmosphere,”  “Building 
Strong  Bodies,”  “Guiding  Habit  Formation,”  “Helping  the  Child  to 
Study,”  “The  Child  at  Play,”  “Developing  a  Taste  for  Good  Reading,” 
"Selecting  Companions,”  “Doing  for  Others,”  “Training  the  Devo¬ 
tional  Life,”  “The  Child  and  the  Church,”  “The  Goal  of  Christian 
Character.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of  Richard  Burthogge.  Edited  with  In¬ 
troductions  and  Notes  by  Margaret  W.  Landes.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  Pp.  xxiv,  245;  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price  $2.00. 

“This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  English  philosophical  texts  by  graduate  students  of 
Wellesley  College.” 

An  Introduction  to  Mahayana  Buddhism.  By  Dr.  W.  M.  McGovern, 
Lecturer  on  Japanese  and  Chinese  at  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies 
(University  of  London).  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Pp. 
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Theism  in  Medieval  India.  By  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  D.Litt.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate.  Pp.  xii,  552,  8vo.  Cloth.  1921.  Price  24  sh. 
[The  Hibbert  Lectures.  Second  Series,  1921] 

Buddhist  Psalms.  Translated  from  the  Japanese  of  Shinran  Shonin. 
By  S.  Yamabo  and  L.  Adams  Beck.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  Pp.  91 ;  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price  $1.35. 

Idealismus  und  Realismus.  Von  Dr.  Walter  Kinkel,  Professor  an 
der  Universitat  Giessen.  2te  Aufl.  Gottingen :  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht.  Pp.  120.  i2mo.  Paper.  [Wege  zur  Philosophic,  3] 
Die  philosophischen  Weltanschauung en  und  ihre  Hauptvertretcr.  Von 
Dr.  Alfred  Heussner.  6te  durchgesehene  Auflage.  Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  Pp.  225;  i2mo.  Cloth. 

La  Linguistique  ou  Science  du  Langage.  Par  J.  Marouzeau,  Docteur 
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Van  Der  Vaart  Smit,  met  een  voorwoord  van  Prof.  Dr.  F.  J.  J. 
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i2mo.  Paper. 
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Business  Man  in  the  Ministry;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  The  Stoic  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian;  Rendel  Harris,  First  Tatian  Reading  in  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  A.  Souter,  Importance  of  the  Latin  Versions  for  the  textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament;  Vernon  Bartlett,  The  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  “Sayings  of  Jesus”  in  a  New  Light. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  December:  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Thirty  Years  in  Egyptology;  Edouard  Naville,  The  Seventeenth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis;  B.  P.  W.  Stather  Hunt,  Primitive  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  Same,  January:  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  Professor  Warfield; 
E.  E.  Kellett,  The  Prodigiously  Long  Ages  of  the  Patriarchs ;  E.  Grif- 
fith-Jones,  The  Man  at  the  Other  End  of  the  Sermon;  George  P. 
Wallace,  Joshua  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Sun.  The  Same,  February: 
John  H.  Maclean,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  through  a  Missionary’s 
Eyes;  Rendel  Harris,  The  Sinless  High  Priest;  V.  T.  Kirby,  Did  St. 
Luke  Know  the  Old  Testament? 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January:  Henry  J.  Cad¬ 
bury,  The  Social  Translation  of  the  Gospel;  Sidney  R.  Packard,  King 
John  and  the  Norman  Church;  George  F.  Moore,  Intermediates  in 
Jewish  Theology;  Louis  H.  Gray,  Some  Recent  Studies  on  the  Iranian 
Religions ;  Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Problem  of  Christian  Origins. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  January:  Alexander  R.  Gordon,  The 
Christian  Outlook  today;  J.  E.  Compton,  Religion  and  the  New  Psy¬ 
chology;  John  Moore,  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Ministry;  A  New 
Biblical  Papyrus  Manuscript.  The  Same,  February:  John  B.  Clark, 
A  Higher  Appraisement  of  the  Ministry;  J.  Alfred  Sharp,  Methodism 
as  a  World  Force;  Frank  G.  Lewis  and  A.  T.  Robertson,  The  Bible 
as  Authority.  The  Same,  March:  Edward  B.  Pollard,  Is  God  a 
Democratic  God?;  Eduard  Konig,  Folk-tradition  and  Folk-soul;  The 
Hellenistic  World  behind  the  New  Testament. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  January:  Arthur  Hen¬ 
derson,  The  Character  and  Policy  of  the  British  Labour  Party; 
Benjamin  1.  Gilman,  What  is  Liberty  when  Two  or  More  Persons 
are  concerned?;  C.  J.  Cadoux,  The  Individual  Factor  in  Social  Pro¬ 
gress  ;  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Emotion,  Blame  and  the  Scientific  Attitude  in 
Relation  to  Radical  Leadership;  Benjamin  Ginzburg,  Hypocrisy  as  a 
Pathological  Symptom;  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Leadership  and  Progress; 
Rupert  C.  Lodge,  Plato  and  the  Moral  Standard. 
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Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  January:  Paul  Walsh,  Wolf 
Tone  and  the  Irish  Catholics;  David  Barry,  Formal  and  Material  Co¬ 
operation;  M.  J.  Egan,  Two  Theologies  of  Purgatory;  William 
Moran,  Charismatic  Ministry  in  the  Primitive  Church;  John  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Suarez  on  the  Origin  of  Civil  Authority. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  January:  Frances  L. 
Hunter,  Slave  Society  on  the  Southern  Plantation ;  Walter  H.  Brooks, 
The  Evolution  of  the  Negro  Baptist  Church ;  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
Early  Negro  Education  in  West  Virginia;  John  W.  Cromwell,  First 
Negro  Churches  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  Experience  of  a 
Georgia  Peon — My  escape  from  Bondage. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  January:  George  W.  Coleman,  The 
Contribution  of  the  Open  Forum  to  Democracy  in  Religion ;  Conrad 
H.  Moehlman,  What  are  the  Fundamentals  of  Christianity?;  Samuel 
S.  Cohon,  Mission  of  Reform  Judaism;  Wilfred  C.  Keirstead,  Leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Ministry  in  Industrial  and  Social  Life;  J.  M.  Powis  Smith, 
Law  and  Ritual  in  the  Psalms ;  Kenneth  Saunders,  Glimpses  of  the 
Religious  Life  of  New  Japan;  Douglas  C.  Macintosh,  A  Neo- 
Realist’6  Conception  of  God;  Gerald  S.  Smith,  What  Shall  Protes¬ 
tantism  do  with  Modernism? 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  October:  W.  H.  V.  Reade, 
Dante;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Lives  of  St.  Cungar  and  St.  Gildas;  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  Is  Ecclesiastes  a  Translation?;  C.  H.  Turner,  The  ‘Blessed 
Presbyters’  who  condemned  Noetus;  J.  D.  Seymour,  Irish  Versions 
of  the  Transitus  Mariae ;  J.  M.  Harden,  The  Anaphora  of  the  Ethiopic 
Testament  of  our  Lord ;  J.  K.  Fotheringham,  The  Eastern  Calendar 
and  the  Slavonic  Enoch;  M.  R.  James,  Epistola  Apostolorum:  a  pos¬ 
sible  quotation;  J.  M.  Creed,  Josephus  on  John  the  Baptist;  G.  R. 
Driver,  Some  Hebrew  Roots  and  their  Meanings. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  W.  T.  Davidson, 
Wesley  and  Present-Day  Preaching;  Wilfrid  J.  Moulton,  Christ  and 
the  Creeds;  Coulson  Kernahan,  Austin  Dobson  and  ‘Lyra  Elegan- 
tiarum’;  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Art  among  the  Cave  Men;  John  G.  Tasker, 
A  German  History  of  Methodism:  W.  J.  Ferrar,  Saints  of  the  East 
and  West;  C.  T.  Groves,  A  Great  Hindu  Reformer. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Charles  M. 
Jacobs,  The  Washington  Declaration;  Henry  Offermann,  Jesus  and 
the  Social  Question;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary; 
Emil  E.  Fischer,  The  Church  and  Sunday  Observance ;  Paul  Z. 
Strodach,  The  Collects  in  the  Common  Service  Book. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  William  M.  Baum,  Jr., 
The  Inaugural  Charge  at  the  Inauguration  of  Rev.  A.  E.  Dietz;  A.  E. 
Dietz,  Theology,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences;  A.  H.  F.  Fisher,  The 
Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Art;  Charles  W.  Cassel,  The  Luth¬ 
eran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Day;  David  H.  Bauslin,  A  Proposed 
“Supplementary”  Ordination;  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  Passion  in  Preaching. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nashville,  January:  W.  W.  Pinson, 
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Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth :  an  Appreciation ;  J.  M.  Rowland,  Religious 
and  Social  Conditions  in  Palestine ;  Walter  H.  .Armstrong,  The  Place 
of  Methodism  in  the  Life  of  England ;  Arthur  M.  Shaw,  The  In¬ 
fernal  Triangle;  Henry  W.  Bromley,  The  Problem  of  the  Pacific; 
Albert  D.  Betts,  Labor’s  Only  Way  Out;  J.  C.  Newton,  Certain  As¬ 
pects  of  Christ’s  Character  and  Teaching  We  Forget;  Lester  Weaver, 
The  Prophetic  in  Carlyle ;  Arthur  W.  Nagler,  Prophets  of  Church 
History;  Ulysses  G.  Foote,  John  Chrysostom:  the  Greatest  Preacher 
of  a  Thousand  Years;  Albert  L.  Scales,  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of 
William  James. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  Eugenio  Rignano,  A  Liberal  Socialistic 
Programme ;  Norbert  Wiener,  Relation  of  Space  and  Geometry  to 
Experience ;  L.  L.  Bernard,  Religion  and  Theology ;  Ernst  Cassirer, 
Einstein’s  Theory  of  Relativity  considered  from  the  Epistemological 
Standpoint. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  Theodore  F.  Her¬ 
man,  The  New  Review;  A.  S.  Zerbe,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Super¬ 
natural  Conception  of  Jesus  Christ;  George  W.  Richards,  Present 
Status  of  Church  Union ;  A.  E.  Dahlman,  The  Glory  of  the  Ministry ; 
Henry  K.  Miller,  Relativity  of  Biblical  Authority;  J.  Max  Hark, 
In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January:  Samuel  Z.  Batten, 
Power  of  the  Cross  in  Social  Redemption ;  P.  W.  Crannell,  The 
Minister  and  the  Poets — Robert  Browning;  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The 
Subliminal  Consciousness  in  Theology;  M.  D.  Jeffries,  Miraculous 
Healing,  as  Recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  Claimed  since  that 
Day;  William  W.  Evarts,  Hymnology  and  Theology. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Seminary  Hill,  January:  R.  T. 
Bryan,  Thirty-six  Years  of  Mission  Growth  in  China;  A.  L.  Vail, 
Some  Suggestions  for  all  Millennialists ;  W.  E.  Denham,  The  Fall  of 
Man;  J.  R.  Mantey,  Luke  the  Cosmopolitan;  W.  A.  Jarrell,  Purpose 
and  Use  of  Song  and  Music;  B.  H.  Carroll,  The  Way  of  Salvation; 
William  W.  Barnes,  Baptist  Contribution  to  American  Life. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  January:  Eugene  C.  Caldwell, 
A  Kingdom  that  shall  stand  forever;  W.  Taliaferro  Thompson,  In¬ 
augural  Address — Religious  Education. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  The 
Outlook  for  Civilization;  Letters  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper;  H.  G. 
Moulton,  Economic  Necessity  for  Disarmament;  St.  John  Ervine, 
The  Realistic  Test  in  Drama;  Grant  Showerman,  Art  and  Decency; 
Hilaire  Belloc,  Thoughts  on  Modern  Thought;  Albert  P.  Mathews, 
The  Road  of  Evolution;  O.  W.  Firkins,  The  Ethics  of  Taste;  Grace 
King,  An  Old  French  Teacher  of  New  Orleans. 

Biblica,  Roma,  3:1:  Colonel  Repond,  Le  costume  du  Christ; 
L.  Tondelli,  Le  figure  minori  del  iv  Vangelo  e  dei  Sinottici;  A.  Fer¬ 
nandez,  Es  Ecclesiastes  una  version?;  A.  Vaccari,  Ad  Carmina  Scrip- 
turarum'’  symbolae;  P.  Jouon,  Locutions  hebra'ique;  E.  Konig,  Der 
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jetzige  Zustand  der  “alttestamentlichen  Theologie”  und  die  Mittel  zu 
seiner  Verbesserung;  M.  A.  Mathis,  Does  “substantia”  mean  “realiza¬ 
tion”  or  ‘foundation”  in  Hebrews  1 1 :  i  ? ;  L.  Murillo,  Animadversio  ad 
praecedentem  tractationem. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Ottobre :  P.  Orano,  I  popolari  al  governo ; 

R.  Nazzari,  Lineamenti  dell’idealismo  contemporaneo ;  G.  Pioli,  La 
religiosita  di  Alfredo  Loisy  nella  “Vita  di  A.  Fogazzaro”  di  T.  Gal- 
larati  Scotti.  The  Same,  Nov.-Dic.  D.  Provenzal,  Novellistica 

italiana  e  reazione  cattolica;  G.  Costa,  Lo  stoicismo  cristiano  di  E.  F. 
Amici;  U.  Redano,  L'intuizone  nell’estetica  di  B.  Croce;  V.  Cento, 
II  clericalismo  assoluto.  The  Same,  Gennaio:  C.  Formichi,  La 
religiosita  dell’India;  M.  Puccini,  Perche  siamo  antidannunziani. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Noviembre-Diciembre :  E.  Vigil,  Los 
limites  de  la  justicia  en  las  cosas  materiales;  Jose  M.  G.  Grain,  San 
Ignacio,  martir,  y  el  Cristianismo  primitivo  (con.) ;  Jacobus  M. 

Ramirez,  De  Analogia  secundum  doctrinam  aristotelico-thomisticam; 
M.  GarcIa,  Cristianismo  y  evolucianismo ;  Luis  G.  Alonso-Getino, 
Fue  Santo  Domingo  fundador  del  Rosario?  The  Same,  Enero-Febrero : 
Luis  G.  Alonso-Getino,  Santo  Domingo  de  Guzman  en  el  arte; 

Jacobus  M.  Ramirez,  De  Analogia  secundum  doctrinam  aristotelico- 
thomisticam;  Francisco  Marin-Sola,  La  llamada  “fe  eclesiastica”  segun 
la  doctrina  de  Santo  Tomas ;  Beltran  de  Heredia,  Actuacion  del 
maestro  Domingo  Baiiez  en  la  Universidad  de  Salamanca. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  December:  G.  Ch. 
Aalders,  Jeremia  en  de  ark;  G.  Keizer,  De  Catechismusprediking  voor 
onzen  tijd.  The  Same,  Januari:  C.  B.  Bavinck,  Welke  zijn  de 
oorzaken  van  het  kerkelijk-gescheiden  leven  der  Gereformeerden  in 
Nederland?  E.  Konig,  Was  sich  Neuerdings  “Biblische  theologie  des 
alten  Testaments”  nennt.  The  Same,  Februari:  T.  Hoekstra,  Ds.  H. 
Dijkstra;  C.  B.  Bavinck,  Welke  zijn  de  oorzaken  van  het  kerkelijk- 
gescheiden  leven  der  Gereformeerden  in  Nederland?  E.  D.  J.  Du 
Jongh  Jr.,  Ons  Kerkgezang. 

Logos,  Firenze,  Ottobre-Dicembre :  C.  Schuwer,  La  philosophic  et 
les  systemes;  A.  Chiappelli,  Dinamica  spirituale;  E.  Di  Carlo,  Teoria 
frlosofica  del  diritto ;  N.  Abbagnano,  II  realismo  critico  in  America ; 
Woodbridge  Riley,  American  realism  and  its  critics ;  A.  Aliotta,  II 
razionalismo  e  le  verita  matematiche;  G.  Della  Valle,  L’apriorita 
dell'intuizione  e  l’universalita  dei  valori. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  iv :  io:  J.  J.  Hartman, 
Virgilius  Profeet;  J.  H.  Gunning,  Dante  en  de  Heilige  Drieeenheid; 
T.  W.  Dijkstra,  Vogelstudie  in  een  Pastorietuin ;  A.  van  Veldhuizen, 
Meeningen  ower  Jezus. 

Revue  D’Ascetique  et  de  Mystique,  Paris,  Janvier:  A.  Tanquerey, 
L’Habitation  du  Saint-Esprit  en  nous  et  la  Vie  Interieure;  G.  Horn, 
La  Vie  dans  le  Christ  de  Nicolas  Cabasilas;  M.  Viller,  Le  Speculum 
Monachorum  et  la  “Devotion  Modeme” ;  L.  Gougaud,  Anciennes 
Traditions  Ascetiques :  1  L  ’Usage  de  Voyager  a  pied;  J.  V.  Bainvel, 
Les  Graces  Mystiques :  Quelques  remarques  pratique. 
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Revue  D’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Janvier:  L.  Villecourt, 
Un  manuscrit  arabe  sur  le  saint  chreme  dans  1’Rglise  copte  (concluded)  ; 
M.  Viller,  La  question  de  l’union  des  Rglises  entre  Grecs  et  Latins 
depuis  le  concile  de  Lyon  jusqu’a  celui  de  Florence  (concluded) ; 
H.  Watrigant,  Un  disciple  obstine  du  semi-quietisme  guyonien  a 
Rouen. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Novem- 
bre-Decembre :  Ad.  Lods,  Examen  de  quelques  hypotheses  sur  les 
origines  du  sacrifice ;  J.  H.  Ropes,  Les  radicalisme  religieux  de  Jesu* 
et  la  via  media  de  L’Apotre  Paul ;  P.  Lobstein,  L’Esperance  chretienne ; 
E.  Ehrhardt,  Une  philosophie  de  la  religion. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Novembre-De- 
cembre :  Paul  Seippex,  La  personality  de  Flournoy ;  Arnold  Rey- 
mond,  Flournoy,  logicien  et  philosophe;  Georges  Berguer,  Psychologue 
de  la  religion;  Theodore  Flournoy,  Fragments  sur  Kant:  Introduc¬ 
tion  a  la  philosophie  pratique-La  philosophie  de  la  religion. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Janvier: 
Fr.  Vial,  L’evolutionisme  et  les  formes  passees;  L.  Cerfaux,  Le  titre 
“Kyrios”  et  la  dignite  royal  de  Jesus;  G.  ThIry,  Existe-t-il  un  com- 
mentaire  de  Jean  Sarrazin  sur  la  “Hierarchie  celeste”  du  Psuedo-Denys. 

Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Studi  Filosofici  e  Religiosi,  Perugia,  11:4: 
G.  Saitta,  La  cosmogonia  o  Dio  e  il  mondo  nella  filosofia  di  Marsilio 
Ficino;  Ad.  Levi,  Saggio  sulla  metafisica  del  Geulinex;  A.  Tilghex, 
Ernesto  Buonaiuti ;  M.  Fermi,  S.  Paolo  negli  Apologisti  greci  del  II 
secolo. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  XLVI :  I :  Josef 
Wilpert,  Wahre  und  falsche  Auslegung  der  altchristlichen  Sarko- 
phagskulpturen ;  Otto  Lutz,  Die  Lehre  des  hi.  Thomas  fiber  die  Not- 
wendigkeit  der  hi.  Eucharistie ;  Franz  Pangerb,  Die  Reuelehre  Al¬ 
berts  des  Grossen. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  29:6:  Friedrich 
Traub,  Das  Irrationale.  Eine  begriffliche  Untersuchung;  W.  Chimme, 
Grundlegung  der  Gotteserkenntnis ;  Christoph  Schwantke,  Zur  Auf- 
gabenstellung  der  Religionsphilosophie.  The  Same,  30:1:  Horst 
Stephan,  Wilhelm  Herrmann;  Hans  H.  Wendt,  Albrecht  Ritschls 
theologische  Bedeutung;  Karl  Bornhausen,  Das  Lebensgeffihl  der 
Religion. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAUL’S  RELIGION 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen.  The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1921.  Cloth;  8vo.  Price  $3.00. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing  a  book,  dealing 
with  so  important  a  theme,  so  worthy  of  praise  both  as  regards  its  scholar¬ 
ship  and  its  literary  excellence.” — Samuel  G.  Craig,  in  The  Presbyterian. 

“An  able,  impartial,  and  altogether  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  sources 
and  nature  of  the  Pauline  theology  .  .  .  ” — The  Expository  Times. 

“Professor  Machen  has  published  a  book  which  has  a  place  and  value  of 
its  own.  His  eight  chapters  are  a  sustained,  trenchant  argument  .  .  .  ” 
James  Moffat,  in  The  British  Weekly. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE 

An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia :  The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  229.  Cloth  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  commentaries  by  the  same  author  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Gospel  of  John,  The  Acts  and 
The  General  Epistles. 

“These  volumes  are  expository  and  practical,  not  critical  or  controversial; 
yet  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  critical  hypotheses,  and  always  treats 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  positive,  evangelical  viewpoint.  This  positive 
way  of  treating  the  Bible  is  cumulative  in  its  effect  on  faith,  causing  the 
reader  more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  best  witness;  that 
such  relevant,  satisfying  and  sublime  teaching  could  have  only  a  supra-mun- 
dane  Source ;  that  the  unity  of  Biblical  teaching  could  not  have  come  from 
a  jargon  of  variant  human  voices,  but  must  have  had  only  one  ultimate 
Author,  namely,  the  Holy  Ghost.” — The  Bible  Champion. 

THE  WALL  AND  THE  GATES 

By  J.  Ritchie  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1919.  8vo.,  pp. 

278.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“Some  Sermons  are  edifying  and  some  are  otherwise.  This  book  belongs 
emphatically  in  the  former  class.  There  is  instruction,  consolation,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  encouragement,  visions  and  foundations  for  everyone.  To  glance  at 
its  table  of  contents  inspires  hope ;  a  perusal  of  its  pages  deepens  faith,  and 
to  sit  with  it  for  an  evening  makes  one  feel  stronger  and  nearer  to  his 
Master  when  he  gets  down  upon  his  knees.  There  is  scholarship  and  liter¬ 
ature  in  happy  combination.  The  Scriptures  are  richly  interpreted  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  book  will  commend  it  to  all  who  love  God.” — The  United 
Presbyterian. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 

A  Discussion  of  the  Historical  Questions.  By  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  New 
York  and  London:  G.  F.  Putnam’s  Sons;  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  402.  Price,  $3.50. 

“It  is  difficult  within  a  short  space  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Wilson  acquits  himself  in  the  task  of  meeting  all  the 
objections  that  adroit  and  learned  combatants  have  been  alleging  with  a  view 
to  undermine  faith  in  the  historical  character  of  Daniel  and  his  prophecies. 
He  seems  always  to  take  the  statements  of  some  at  least  of  the  Higher 
Critics  almost  more  seriously  than  the  critics  themselves,  and  then  institutes 
an  inquiry  about  as  thorough  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  with 
the  result  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  after  all  the  Destructive 
Critics  have  mistaken  their  own  ipse  dixits  for  evidence,  and  baseless  as¬ 
sumptions  for  the  conclusions  of  an  inductive  science.’’ — John  R.  Mackay,  in 
The  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

ELECTION 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  1918.  i6mo,  pp.  22.  Price,  Ten  cents. 

“A  strong,  forceful  and  instructive  setting  forth  of  the  Scripture  teaching 
as  to  this  great  doctrine  of  divine  grace.” — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


